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Naturally Mr. Van Winkle asked a lot of questions 
about industry happenings. | 


“When I dozed off, years ago,” said Mr. Van Winkle, 


“there was a young Lion named Leo of M-G-M who 
was the talk of the entire industry. Who’s doing the 
roaring now? 
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Yes indeed! Mr. Van Winkle found that M-G-M was 
still the big noise of the industry—that’s what probably 


woke him up. And when he heard about the magnificent 


‘MAGNIFICENT YANKEE” and “MR. IMPERIUM” 
and “ACROSS THE WIDE MISSOURI’ and all the 
other M-G-M enterprises he did hand-springs. 
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CAGNEY = MAYO = DAY MACRAE = NELSON "BREAKTHROUGH" DAVIO BRAN JOHN A 
THEWEST POINT STORY cari wictitiiu "Y (F FRANK LOVEJOY = SUZANNE. ionic sai)" 


° ephi. Breet, 
Play by JOHN MONKS, JR., CHARLES HOFFMAN & IRVING WALLACE From a Story by Irving Wallace + Original Screen Play by BERNARD GIRARD and TED SHERDEMAN © From a Story by Josep’ 
Songs by Jule Styne and Sammy Cahn « Musical Direction by Ray Heindorf * Dance Numbers Directed by LeRoy Prinz 
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Atif GARY COOPER RUTH ROMAN STEVE COCHRAN "HIGHWAY 301°» STEVE COCHRAN 


Written and Directed by 


YAN Fi ‘DALLAS’ RAYMOND MASSEY » BARBARA PAYTON Directed by STUART HEISLER | VIRGINIA GREY GABY ANDRE “anorew stone 


1. Breen, Produced by ANTHONY VEILLER music by Max Steiner Written by JOHN TWIST 
Produced by BRYAN FOY 
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Over the Rainbow 


HAT might be called the Battle of Color appears 
to be shaping up. Certain interests within the indus- 
try feel that the answer to color television is to have 
all Hollywood product in color. The Federal Communications 
Commission appears to be committed to the belief that the 
permanent American television system should be a color one. 

On the film front the Theatre Owners of America passed a 
resolution at their annual convention last month asking that 
all producers, as speedily as possible, make films in whatever 
color process may be practical. The Independent Theatre 
Owners of New York made a similar motion. In Hollywood 
the appeals from the exhibitor groups have been viewed with 

uiet interest but have not been considered seriously. Pro- 
cs have referred to the greater cost of color films and, 
on the record, the unwillingness of exhibitors to pay higher 
rentals just because a subject was in color. Also attention has 
been drawn to the increasing but nonetheless limited facilities 
of the color laboratories. 

The introduction of color television has been somewhat de- 
layed by technical and legal difficulties. However, it is not 
impossible that those problems may be resolved quickly and 
the film industry confronted with quite general home color 
television. At least in special demonstrations the Columbia 
Broadcasting System's color television works well. Reports 
are that the Radio Corporation of America has considerably 
improved its all-electronic system and that it will be demon- 
strated within a few days in Washington. 

There can be little doubt in any one's mind that, all other 
things being equal—such as the price of receivers and quality 
of entertainment—the public will prefer color television pic- 
tures to black and white. 

Despite the fine accomplishment to date in bringing good 
color to the screen, research within the industry should be 
speeded to make color more widely available and at lesser cost. 


Hit Show Business 
Fi holiday business and weakness at the box office at 


other times—except when the attraction has particularly 

great appeal—are interpreted by some exhibitors as signs 
that the public has lost the movie habit and that theatres are 
now in the hit show business. 

Mr. Russell V. Downing, executive vice-president of the 
Radio City Music Hall, commented recently: 

"Indications are that the business of motion pictures is be- 
coming a business of hits. It's no longer oink to have just 
film. People are becoming more discriminating. They would 
rather stay home than come out to see a mediocre film. But 
when the exhibitor has good product on his screen neither 
television nor bad weather will keep them away.” 

Exhibitors everywhere will agree with Mr. Downing's em- 
phasis on the need for good product. While the Music Hall 
only uses an average of one picture a month, it too has a 
problem in finding hit attractions. 

Even though theatre business may have to rely more and 
more on outstanding attractions, there is no reason why prof- 
itable operation cannot be maintained. Buying and booking 
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policies will have to be gradually revised. The really good 
films must be given extended playing time not to help the 
distributor and the producer but to make it possible for the 
exhibitor to show hit attractions to all the people in the com- 
munity that may be drawn to it. Long runs require and war- 
rant careful pe intense advance exploitation. 

For some time many key city first runs have fallen into Mr. 
Downing's category of theatres riding comfortably on the 
automatic stimulus of hits and failing to reach out enough 
for the added attendance that can be promoted for the hit 
attractions. The improvement of television shows and the 
opening of transmitters in additional areas inevitably will ex- 
tend the number of theatres which must have strong product 
to survive. 

The motion picture industry can and will meet the challenge 
of providing an adequate number of superior films, surpassing 
in entertainment value anything that may be had on home 
television sets. 

In time "a hit show business" can be a better one than a 
business relying in part on the so-called "movie habit." 


a a 8 
Crisis in Chicago 


HATEVER the causes, general industry public rela- 

tions are not being helped by news of theatre clos- 

ings in Chicago. The problem is not one simply for 
the exhibitors and branch offices of distribution. It is one that 
commends itself to the attention of exhibitor leaders every- 
where and to film company sales managers. It is exceedingly 
bad for the morale of the whole business to have a number of 
houses shut down in the great and growing city of Chicago. 
Perhaps there is no single or simple explanation of the diffi- 
culties affecting first runs and the neighborhood operations in 
that city. However, every theatre that can be kept open by 
cooperative action should be kept open. 

Mr. Thomas K. Valos of the Vales circuit in Chicago said 
this week that cooperation between exhibitors, producers and 
distributors will solve the difficulty. "Do not get panicky about 
television. It'll have its day just as radio and will then exhaust 
itself as a serious threat to motion picture theatres,” he 
commented. 


Film as a Weapon 
Geer KARL E. MUNDT of South Dakota is advocat- 


ing a plan to spread ideas of Democracy and combat 

Communism abroad by setting up television networks. 
It was suggested that the plan be used first in Japan and Ger- 
many. The idea is to set up large screen television receivers 
in cities and villages and tie the country together with radio 
relays. Senator Mundt cites as one advantage that such a 
television system would be free of "jamming" by Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Motion pictures shown in regular theatres can do every- 
thing the Senator proposes for his television network, only bet- 
ter and at a fraction of the cost. The theatres already exist and 
films can be distributed without any expensive relay systems or 
fear of "jamming." 

















Time Schedules 


To THE EDITOR: 

Four years ago when I came to Columbia 
Falls, this theatre was running one show per 
night. I made it a point to ask everyone 
why and the answer was that 8 P.M. was 
too late. They wanted to be home before 10. 
So we started two shows. We believe and 
practice single bill on “A” product at 7 
and 9 P.M. 

From that day I never advertised a show 
without giving the schedule. I can say that 
80 per cent of my customers come “on time.” 
That means before 7:30, at which time the 
feature usually starts. Very few come be- 
tween 7:30 and 8:45 at which time the 
9 P.M. csutomers begin coming. And of 
those, most don’t want to enter the auditor- 
ium until after the first show lets out. Since 
most of our customers go to work in the 
morning, our nine o’clock show doesn’t 
amount to much, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

[ firmly believe that 95 per cent of all 
iovie-goers prefer to see a feature from the 
beginning. 

I believe that a concerted effort like 
“You'll Enjoy the Show Best When You 
See It from the Beginning,” plus a schedule 
with each and every ad and hammering this 
as some theatres hammer “Movies Are Bet- 
ter Than Ever” inevitably would bring re- 
sults. 

As to “Movies Are Better Than Ever,” 
| dropped that a long time ago. If the big 
shots that ask their managers to hammer 
that slogan were in contact with their cus- 
tomers instead of a desk, they would get 
so much razzing that they would drop it 
soon, too. If there must be a slogan, let’s 
make it a constructive one, not one that 
invites trouble—A. E. MASSMAN, Pari 
Theatre, Columbia Falls, Mont. 


Reissues 
To THE EpiTor: 

I have read your Morion Picture HEr- 
ALD for the past eight years and I must say 
that it has everything a theatre manager is 
looking for. Also, I have read a lot of other 
theatremen’s opinions on reissues and with- 
out saying they are right or wrong, I must 
say that here in Montreal nobody is com- 
plaining about re-releases. 

In some situations, some houses are even 
doing better with old films than with new 
ones. Of course, I do not overlook the fact 
that the cinematography and the sound re- 
cording of some of them, compared to to- 











“FINE SERVICE” 


“I consider The Film Buyer’s 
Rating a very fine service. 
Every exhibitor should contrib- 
ute to it weekly—GEORGE D. 
CARPENTER, Colonial Theatres, 
Inc., Valdese, N. C. 








day’s standards, are way below the line. But 
if you were to compare the performances of 
the actors, then and now, you will see that 
present day film making needs more talent 
and less glamour, sophistication, and, of all 
things, less incredibility. In some old fea- 
tures like “Golden Boy,” “Beau Geste,” “All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” “Road to 
Singapore,” the cast has to offer three, four 
and sometimes six big marquee names who 
can draw the crowd in and then satisfy them 
with a fairly good story. 

Today there are a lot of “B” pictures with 
small casts, produced on small-scale budgets, 
and sometimes released through little com- 
panies, but they get through public indiffer- 
ence by their story material, such as 
“Caged,” “Undertow,” ‘Not Wanted,” 
“Abandoned,” “The Story of Molly X.” “Tl- 
legal Entry,” ““Johnny Stool Pigeon.” Com- 
pare them with some of those so-called super 
productions which are long on words, drag- 
ging dialogue and short on action, such as 
“Prince of Foxes,” “My Friend Irma,” “My 
Friend Irma Goes West,” “Under Capri- 
corn.” 

But don’t take my word for it. See the 
public, ask ’em and you'll realize that I’m 
right —ROGER RICKNER, Francis Thea- 
tre, Montreal, Can. 


Color Tricks 


To THE EpITor: 

I have heard and read a lot about the 
types of motion picture which projects color 
via black-and-white film. I have never read, 
however, any explanation of such a process. 
The Roux Brothers, the French inventors, 
claim to get color through black-and-white, 
but they seem, naturally, to be very close- 
lipped about the know-how. 

Just to start our own little guessing game 
how such color processes work, let me sug- 
gest a general principle that would have the 
advantages of black-and-white film and could 
be used on any standard projector plus an 
attachment complete in itself which could 
be added. 

The scene is photographed through a spe- 





cial lens which divides the standard black- 
and-white film frame into four equal pic- 


tures. The four images photograph the 
same scene exactly, except that each image 
is shot through a different color-filter, name- 
ly, the three color primaries of light and 
one black-and-white. 

This film is projected through a special 
lens which again has four elements, each 
of a different color, like the camera lens. 
Each picture is focused through the lens to 
converge into one image on the screen, with 
each color overlaying the other. 

In other words, your screen image would 
then consist of four super-imposed pictures, 
each of three projected in a primary color 
and the fourth rounding it out in black-and- 
white. Is there anything basically wrong 
with that, apart from the fact that if the 
four elements were rigidly set in one lens 
frame it apparently would mean that the 
projector would have to be a fixed distance 
from the screen? In other words, you 
couldn’t have a variable throw. 

Possibly interested readers among projec- 
tionists and cameramen, not to mention 
optical physicists, could spot holes in suci 
a system. But I can guess, can’t I? After 
all, we’re a nation of nut inventors. Look 
who came up with the atom bomb!— 
JEANNE BARTLETT, Writer, MGM Stu 
dios, Culver City, Calif. 


Realism 


To THE EpitTor: 

There should be less masochism [in psy- 
chiatry, the condition in which sexual grati- 
fication depends on suffering physical pain 
and humiliation’”—The American College 
Dictionary] and more realism in produc 
tion.—Niagara Falls, Ont., Exhibitor. 





Shorts 


To THE EpIToR: 

I’ve never known a short that brought 
money to the box office —Toronto, Canada. 
Exhibitor. 


Some Needs 
To THE EDITOR: 

We need better pictures, less problem 
stories and more good family comedies, 
melodramas, musicals. And better shorts, 
particularly cartoons and two-reel comedies 
for the young people. 

Another thing: Many pictures are too 
long.—Bolivar, Tenn., Exhibitor. 
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Developments and trends that shape 
the motion picture industry's future. 


> The trend in film rentals is still 
up. With a sure increase in studio 
labor costs in 1951, it is certain that 
efforts will be made to make up the 
higher costs with greater rentals 
from theatres. Independent pro- 
ducers have in effect given an ulti- 
matum to exhibitors to pay higher 
rentals or have those producers turn 
to television activity. 


> COMPO faces a financial crisis 
unless the difficulties with the Thea- 
tre Owners of America are settled 
quickly. It is not just that the sub- 
stantial contributions of TOA mem- 
bers are being withheld but also 
many other exhibitors are reluctant 
to contribute until the uncertainty 
is cleared up. 


P In looking ahead to future impact 
of television upon the motion pic- 
ture theatre, experts point out that 
even after all these years of radio 
broadcasting reception in major 
areas of the country continues to be 
of exceedingly poor quality. It is 
authoritatively declared that at no 
foreseeable future time will as much 
as one-third of the country be able 
to receive a television picture fit to 
look at. 


> Manufacturers now active in sup- 
plying the theatre market expect to 
determine scon what per cent of 
their capacity will be needed for 
permitted cheatre construction and 
modernization projects. The rest of 
the production capacity will be made 
available for defense orders. 


P Soon the FCC will hand down 
a decision stating whether or not 
film companies and other concerns 
that have been found guilty of vio- 
lating the anti-trust laws may get 
television licenses. The decision 
may also go into the question of 
whether the motion picture industry 
is to be considered by the FCC as 
a competing medium to television. 
Washington observers predict that 
there will be no blanket ruling on 


the anti-trust question. Should mo- 
tion pictures and television be ruled 
to be in competition, the precedent 
established in connection with news- 
papers would indicate that film in- 
terests could obtain a license only 
when there was no other qualified 
applicant in sight for the same 
channel. 


> The success of merchandising tie- 
ups on a national scale with par- 
ticular pictures is watched closely 
by distributors, who are inclined to 
explore the device to its limits. 
Twentieth Century-Fox, extensive 
users of the system, plans another 
big splash with fashion tieups on 
“Bird of Paradise” for the Easter 
trade. 


> Trueman Rembusch is scheduled 
to be reelected to his second term 
as president of Allied States Asso- 
ciation at the meeting of the board 
of directors in Washington Febru- 
ary 15 and 16. It has become tradi- 
tional for Allied presidents to serve 
two years and Mr. Rembusch, with 
one successful term behind him, will 
be no exception. 


> Theatre circuits will soon be 
joining agricultural and other busi- 
ness interests in hoping for an im- 
provement in long range weather 
forecasting. Home television makes 
the impact of bad weather even 
greater on theatre atendance. 


> Despite the apparent failure of 
the “scheduled performance” plan 
similar efforts will be made in the 
future to work out a method that 
will permit most of the patrons to 
see important films from the begin- 
ning. 


> Opportunity for public service 
abroad beckons in the U. S. State 
Department call for qualified “mo- 
tion picture officers.” Men experi- 
enced in distribution or evaluation 
of documentary films are sought for 
overseas duty. 


P Recent extra heavy helpings. of 
advertising for forthcoming product 
in the newsreels by the majors is 
causing renewed protests by exhibi- 
tors. Further resolutions condemn- 
ing the practice are due at forth- 
coming conventions, 
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A NEW CONTRACT for producer-director-writer Billy Wilder, left. 


Signing is Y. Frank Freeman, Paramount studio production and operation 
vice-president. Spectator is J. H. Karp, executive. Mr. Wilder's latest is 


"Ace in the Hole”. 


GUESTS, left, at the annual 
dinner, last week, in New York, 
of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. They 
are, left to right, Robert R. 
Young, controlling stockholder 
of Eagle Lion Classics; Major 
General Julius Ochs Adler, 
general manager of the New 
York Times; and Harvey Fire- 
stone, of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company. 


By the Herald 


RECEPTION. Mrs. Dorothy 
Silverstone, wife of the 20th- 
Fox international sales chief, 
receives acclaim at a Roxy 
Theatre, New York, reception 
coincident with the showing 
there of her two-reel short 
subject on Israel, ''The Mag- 
netic Tide". A. J. Balaban, 
theatre managing director, 
was host. Film industry, Israeli 
and political notables were 
among the quests. 


THE WAR ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE plaque from the 
Government, is presented by its chairmar George J. 


Schaefer, right, to Arthur Mayer, executive vice-presi- 
dent of COMPO, the industry's new agency in this 


crisis, at COMPO's New York office. 
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DISPLAY, at Harvard, of 20th-Fox's ''Fifty 
Years of Motion Picture Progress in Adver- 
tising'’. Spectators are Professor W. Borden, 
head of the University advertising and pub- 
licity department, and Ed X. Callahan, 20th- 


Fox New England division manager. The Uni- 


versity is using the display in its curriculum. 


SUCCESS of theatre television at Balaban 
and Katz houses in Chicago is illustrated 
by the "'sold out" sign for a football after- 
noon, at the State-Lake Theatre. 
Thousands were turned away. The 

house has 2,600 seats. Three thousand 
attended the circuit's Tivoli Theatre. The 
game was between Ohio State and Illinois. 


SUCCESS OF AN- 
OTHER SORT, at the 
Brooklyn Paramount, in 
the fury of the hurricane 
Saturday night. Not only 
did the 4,100 seat house 
have 800 standing to see 
Bob Hope and "Copper 
Canyon''—a motion pic- 
ture; the alert camera- 
man was quick to record 
the sight at the right. 
Agents of Paramount ad 
chief Max E. Youngstein 
swear this is not a “'plant."' 


ELWOOD P. 
DOWD is seen at 
left in a musing 
moment. "Harvey" 
is invisible. The 
scene is from Uni- 
versal-Interna- 
tional's ''Harvey," 
which opens De- 
cember 21 at the 
Astor Theatre, New 
York. James Stew- 
art is Mr. Dowd. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS from Wash- 
ington Variety for Mrs. Leslie Coffelt, 
widow of the guard who died defend- 
ing President Truman from assassins. In 
order are Major Robert Barrett, Wash- 
ington police department, a Variety 
member; James Rowley, head of the 
Secret Service White House detail; 
Mrs. Coffelt; Wade Pearson, the Tent's 
chief barker; and Fred S. Kogod, chair- 
man of the Variety Club welfare com- 
mittee. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE is the scene of this guided tour for Andrew Ray as "The Mudlark"’ 


in the 20th Century-Fox Command Performance film. Finlay Currie is the guide in 
the film version of the best-seller starring Irene Dunne with Alec Guinness. 


CLIFTON WEBB dons cowboy garb for scenes in the hilarious "For Heaven's Sake". 
Also contributing to the fun in stellar roles are Joan Bennett, Robert Cummings, 
and Edmund Gwenn. It's a holiday treat. 


THE BEDSIDE 
MANNER, left, is 
demonstrated by 
director Lewis Mile 
stone (center) as 
he briefs Richard 
Widmark and Kar! 
Malden on scenes 
for “Halls of Mon- 
tezuma"’, the Tech- 
nicolor action 
thriller set for Janu- 
ary release. 


REHEARSAL for "| Can Get It for You 
Wholesale" finds director Michael Gordo- 
discussing the script with star Susan Hay 
ward. Dan Dailey co-stars in the 20th Cer. 
tury-Fox production based on the Jerome 
Weidman best-seller. 


ON LOCATION in Canada, Linda Darnell 
(right) and Constance Smith, new British- 
born luminary, take time off to chat be- 
tween takes on "The Scarlet Pen"’ set. 
Charles Boyer and Hugh Rennie are also 
prominent in the cast of the powerful 


drama. 
(Advertisement) 
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Success of Filmed Shows 
Opens New Outlet for 
Motion Picture Studios 


by FRED HIFT 


Television’s flirtation with Hollywood is 
entering the serious stage. 

Plagued by the limitations of live shows, 
the broadcasters are turning to filmed pres- 
entations as an effective solution to their 
problems. 

Already a good number of shows are 
filmed first in Hollywood or New York. The 
television industry confidently expects this 
practice to spread, along with the realization 
that motion pictures can be made cheaply 
and quickly and with a quality that by far 
surpasses that of the kinescope. 


Smaller Producers and 
Independents Active 


So far, production of television films in 
Hollywood has been restricted to some small 
organizations, but interest has been stirred at 
the studios. A number of the smaller pro- 
ducers have declared openly that, if they 
are unable to sell their old pictures to the 
broadcasters, they will be forced to enter 
the television production field. 

Others, like Walt Disney, continue to 
withhold their highly-valued old product but 
are anxious to experiment with the produc- 
tion of films designed specifically for the 
television screen. 

Added to this are two important factors: 
A great many actors in Hollywood are out 
of work and willing to take any kind of job; 
and the sponsors have hit on various schemes 
that permit them to cut corners and recover 
some of the costs involved in the production 
of TV features. 

The big deterrent in this trend towards 
filmed programs is the physical limitation 
of the television network and the number 
of stations on the air. It is conceded that. 
at this stage of television’s development, any- 
one producing a film for that medium alone 
—and without adequate sponsorship—is 
bound to lose his shirt. 


Lippert Blames Failure 
To Get Higher Rentals 


A significant statement relating to Holly- 
woods’ view of the television film came 
this week from Robert L. Lippert, exhibi- 
tor-producer. Mr. Lippert asserted that the 
exhibitors’ refusal to increase rentals paid 
for medium-budgeted productions was driv- 
ing small producers into the arms of the 
broadcasters. 

Mr. Lippert said rentals for “B” pictures 
had gone up only 12 per cent in recent 
years, while production costs had risen more 
than 100 per cent during the same period. 
Lack of exhibitor support for such product 
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30-DAY TEST OF SKIATRON’S 
SUBSCRIBER- VISION IS SET 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has given the green light to Skiatron Cor- 
poration for a 30-day test of its subscriber- 
vision system. It will be conducted over 
WOR-TV in New York. 

_In Chicago, it was reported that Zenith 
Radio Corporation was ready to start its 
90-day Phonevision test December 1. The 
Justice Department in Washington was 
said to have urged several of the film com- 
panies to provide films for the experiment 
which involves 300 families in the Chicago 
area. A report to the effect that Zenith had 
already received the quality product neces- 
sary for its pay-as-you-see test was denied 
by everyone, including Zenith executives. 

Subscriber-vision, in contrast to Phone- 
vision, does not use telephone wires. The 
signal is scrambled at the transmitter and 
unscrambled again at the receiver. The first 





transmissions, to start within a few days, 
will go out on the regular WOR-TV fre- 
quency. The FCC authorization specified 
that such telecasts must be put on during 
irregular hours—between midnight and 
10 A.M. 

The Skiatron test will be put on in three 
stages. The first involves transmissions for 
engineering and measuring purposes only, 
the second will take the form of a demon- 
stration for the press and the FCC, and 
the third will be a field test, with television 
sets installed in a number of private homes. 

The Skiatron uses very thin plastic cards 
as unscrambling devices. These cards are 
to be changed periodically and a spokes- 
man for Skiatron said this week that a regu- 
lar punch-card system may be employed. A 
formula for the collection of fees for pro- 
grams is still being worked on. 








and its producers, both in rentals paid and 
in bookings, is gradually forcing the small 
producer to look to the television field for 
his future security, he said. 

Early in October, Steve Broidy, president 
of Monogram-Allied Artists, startled his 
stockholders with the statement that “we 
have under consideration several proposals 
to produce films for outside interests ex- 
pressly for television usage. It is possible 
that we may begin such production within 
the near future.” 

Two announcements of intentions to make 
television features recently came from N. 
Peter Rathvon, former president of RKO, 
and a group of television stations which 
had banded together to alleviate the short- 
age of available film product. 

Termed the most costly single film ever 
to be made for television, the Rathvon proj- 
ect is entitled “The Pharmacist’s Mate” and 
stars Brian Donlevy and Gene Raymond. 
Irving Pichel directs. The picture is spon- 
sored by the Schlitz Beer company at a re- 
ported cost of $30,000. A one-hour drama, 
“The Pharmacist’s Mate” was written by 
Budd Schulberg from a George Weller story. 

Hailed as “the first full-length television 
feature film on television,’ “The Three 
Musketeers,” produced by Hal Roach, Jr., 
went on the air over the CBS network last 
week as part of a series sponsored by Mag- 
navox. 

There were several interesting and dif- 
ferent aspects to the film. It employed 20 
sets, was shot in four days (instead of the 


usual eight) and had a cast of 14 plus ex- 
tras. It also introduced something new in 
selling policy. The sponsor, Magnavox, 
paid between $23,000 and $25,000 for the 
film and retained the rights to the produc- 
tion which the company may offer to all 


’ comers until the difference between film costs 


and the costs of the same program—had it 
been put on “live’—is made up. 

“The Three Musketeers,” if staged in 
the studio, would have cost the sponsor about 
$5,000, but it would have had to be kine- 
scoped for distribution to other stations. 
Since it has been filmed, Mr. Roach said he 
already has had several offers from the for- 
eign market. The picture may also be of- 
fered to U. S. theatres in non-television 
areas. 

The usual arrangement is for the rights 
to the picture to revert to the producer after 
a certain period, with the right of re-sale 
and therefore the possibility of recouping 
the investment. In some cases the networks 
themselves have money in films. This holds 
true, for instance, in the case of “You Bet 
Your Life,” the Groucho Marx show, which 
is filmed in Hollywood at a cost of from 
$5,000 to $7,000. NBC defrays part of the 
cost. CBS spent several thousand dollars 
to acquire films presenting the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. 

Plans for television film production in 
New York have not materialized to any ap- 
preciable extent. Occasional pictures are be- 
ing shot in the city, however. One is the 


(Continued on page 14) 








NPA Gives 
Some Hope 
To Theatres 


WASHINGTON: The thinnest ray of hope 
for some easing of the Government’s $5,000 
ceiling on construction for theatre improve- 
ment or remodeling was held out at a meet- 
ing Tuesday of officials of the National Pro- 
duction Authority and spokesmen for the 
theatre equipment manufacturers and dealers. 

The meeting was held in response to pro- 
tests from both the Theatre Equipment Deal- 
ers Association and the Theatre Equipment 
and Supply Manufacturers Association that 
the Government’s limitation on theatre build- 
ing would work serious hardship on their 
companies. 

James W. Follin, head of NPA’s construc- 
tion control branch, told the industry officials 
NPA did not want to hurt any group and 
intended to maintain the theatre plant now 
in existence. He asked the officials to tell 
the Government exactly what is necessary 
to keep the plant in present condition and 
how it can be done under the present limita- 
tion order. The industry group is to draw 
up its views on all these points. 

Nathan D. Golden, head of NPA’s film 
section and a participant in the conference, 
said NPA indicated that the industry should 
“put down on paper what would constitute a 
hardship, how much remodeling is needed 
to keep them in business, and similar mat- 
ters,” and then NPA would consider the 
situation. “If they feel the $5,000 exemp- 
tion for remodeling isn’t enough, we'll have 
to look over the situation again,” he de- 
clared. “I’m not saying it will be increased, 
but we'll look into it. Certainly they got a 
very receptive ear today.” 

Richardson Bronson, assistant general 
counsel of NPA, represented that agency 
with Mr. Follin, Mr. Golden, and James 
Frank, equipment chief in Mr. Golden’s thea- 
tre section. Oscar Neu, TESMA president. 
and Ray Colvin, executive director of 
TEDA, headed the industry delegation. 
Other industry spokesmen at the meeting 
were Jack O’Brien, sales manager of the 
RCA theatre equipment section; Jack Nolan 
of National Carbon Co.; Nash Weil of 
Wil-Kin Theatre Supply Co.; Joe Cifre of 
Cifre, Inc., and Homer Snook. 


Little Industry Criticism 
On Radio, TV, Says COMPO 


The Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions has released a survey in which it was 
found that there was little criticism of th: 
film industry on radio and television. An- 
nouncing the results of a two-week study 
in nine major cities, Arthur L. Mayer, 
COMPO vice-president, said that what littie 
criticism there was, was offset by praise 
Surveyed were the following cities and their 
immediate areas: New York, Boston, Cleve- 
. land, Detroit, Chicago, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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THEATRES NEED NO DEFENSE 


MATERIALS, SAYS EBERSON 


That either construction or structural re- 
modeling of a motion picture theatre need 
take materials required by the defense pro- 
gram “is simply contrary to architectural 
fact”, declares John Eberson, internation- 
ally known theatre architect. Writing in the 
December issue of Better Theatres (pub- 
ished with this issue of Motion PicrurE 
HERALD), he lists classes of materials used 
in theatre construction and gives for each 
the percentage of the total amount of ma- 
terials normally employed. 

Of these, only steel and iron are on the 
Government’s critical list, and “not only 


is very little of these normally specified,” 
Mr. Eberson points out, “but in almost all 
cases an experienced theater designer can 
come up with some entirely suitable substi- 
tutes.” 

Although he criticizes the inclusion of the 
motion picture “institution” among scores 
of amusement activities of little or no social 
significance, he expresses confidence that 
Government Order M-4 would not prac- 
ticably restrict construction and moderniza- 
tion of theatres if it were to be administred 
only in genuine support of the defense 
program. 








TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 13) 





Beulah Show, which is telecast over the 
American Broadcasting Company network. 
It goes before the cameras in the Filmcraft 
Studios in the Bronx, better known as the 
old Biograph Studios. 

On the coast, a great many small produc- 
ers are at work on, or planning, television 
productions., Most active among them is 
Jerry Fairbanks, who currently is at work 
turning out a series of 14 half-hour films. 
Photographed with the Multicam system, 
which employs film cameras in the manner 
of television cameras, they permit comple- 
tion of a whole film during an eight-hour 
day. Fairbanks has completed a one-hour 
Christmas Show on film. 


Autry Working on Series 
Of 52 Western Films 


Gene Autry continues work on his series 
of half-hour television westerns which have 
aroused the ire of exhibitors, but at the same 
time have garnered praise from the televi- 
sion critics. The series calls for 52 pictures 
under the sponsorship of Wrigley Gum. 

Walt Disney is currently editing a one- 
hour film which stars Edgar Bergen and a 
number of his famous cartoon characters. 
The picture will be telecast on Christmas 
Day and will contain a preview of “Alice in 
Wonderland.” Television also has roused the 
interest of producers in France as well as 
in Britain. 

Occasionally, a producer takes the risk of 
turning out a TV picture without advance 
sponsorship. Early in November, Artie 
Wayne Productions turned cameras on “It’s 
Nice to Have a Man Around the House,” 
a half-hour film show starring Cesar Ro- 
mero and a number of band leaders. 

Production for television figures promi- 
nently in the calculations of all indepen- 
dents. Typical is the recent comment of 
Stanley Kramer in declaring that he might 
rent a studio for his new company. “Who 
knows,” he said. “In five years we may be 
turning out television films.” 


Government Doubles 
Film Import Duty 


The United States Government has an- 
nounced in the Federal Registry that cus- 
tom duties on motion picture negatives 
imported into the U. S. will be doubled 
January 1, 1951. Duty on exposed but un- 
developed negative will increase from one 
cent to two cents a foot; exposed developed 
negative duty to three cents per foot from 
the previous one-and-one-half, and on ex- 
posed developed positive film from one- 
half to one cent a foot. The new rates will 
apply to all countries exporting film to the 
United States with the exception of Cuba, 
which also was raised but has a preferential 
agreement. 


Brewer Reports 


To AFL Council 

Roy Brewer, AFL Film Council chair- 
man, reported at a meeting of the Council 
in Hollywood this week, that the heads of 
the major studios had asked more time to 
consider the Council’s request for voluntary 
wage increases to balance the rise in living 
costs. Mr. Brewer said the studio heads 
asked for the delay to facilitate conferences 
with company presidents, due to the far- 
reaching importance of any decision made 
on the Council’s request presented two weeks 
ago. Mr. Brewer reported the producers’ 
reply should be forthcoming in the near 
future. 


First Seven Set By 
Wald and Krasna 


Jerry Wald and Norman Krasna, RKO 
Radio’s new producing team, have announce 
the starting dates of the first seven features 
of the approximately 60 they will make for 
the company. These are: “Cowpoke,” start- 
ing December 15; “The Harder They Fall,” 
January 2; “The Middle of the Night,” 
January 2; “Strike a Match,” January 15; 
“The Blue Veil,” February 1; “Size 12,” 
February 15, “Girls Wanted,” February 15. 
Six other scripts are’ in work. The pair 
will deliver 12 features per year. 
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Arbitration 
Fine. But 
No Program 


No action and no comment were the pub- 
lic results of the meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing between directors of the Theatre Own- 
ers of America and distribution executives 
of the major companies. The meeting, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, had been requested 
by the exhibitor organization, and the men 
who arrived for the morning session were 
sales and executive heads of the companies 
—and their lawyers. The majority departed 
before luncheon; photographers were de- 
nied pictures, and Herman Levy, TOA gen- 
eral counsel, read to trade reporters a briei 
statement summing the situation, and in- 
vited them for luncheon. 

Mr. Levy said it was the concensus of the 
meeting that efforts should be made to ob- 
tain active participation and cooperation of 
exhibitors and distributors generally and the 
formulation of a program of arbitration in 
dispute within the industry, but that’no date 
had been set for future meetings on the 
subject. 

All companies but United Artists were 
represented. ‘From RKO were Joseph Laub, 
William Zimmerman, Ralston Irvine and 
Robert Mochrie; from Warners, Major Al- 
bert Warner, Robert Perkins and Howard 
Levinson; from MGM, Nicholas M. 
Schenck, William F. Rodgers and J. Robert 
Rubin; from Monogram, Edward Morey; 
from Republic, Theodore Black and James 
R. Grainger; from Columbia, Jack Cohn 
and Irving Morass; from Paramount, Bar- 
ney Balaban, A. W. Schwalberg and Austin 
Keough; from Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Spyros Skouras, A. W. Smith, Jr., and Otto 
Koegel; from Universal, John O’Connor, Al 
Daff and Adolph Schimel. 

The TOA committee which met with them 
comprised Walter Reade, Jr., chairman; S. 
H. Fabian; Al Pickus, of Stratford, Conn.; 
Alfred Starr, Nashville, and Mr. Levy. 


Albany Variety Club 


Elects Rosen Barker 

Leo Rosen, manager of the Fabian-owned 
Mohawk and Saratoga Drive-in theatres, 
was elected chief barker of the Variety Club 
of Albany at a meeting of the 1951 direc- 
tors last week. Other officers elecied were 
Charles L. Dortic, first assistant chief bark- 
er; Harold Gabrilove, second assistant chief 
barker; Nate Dickman, property manager, 
and Nat Winig, doughguy. 


Bantam Publishes "Cyrano" 

Bantam Books, Inc., will publish a pocket- 
size edition of Edmond Rostand’s “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” to reach the public in Decem- 
ber. This is the first play to be published 
by Bantam in many years, and will be sub- 
stantially exploited. A scene from the UA- 
Kramer film will appear on the cover of 
the book. 
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INDUSTRY EXECUTIVES TO 
WEIGH PROBLEMS DEC. 8 


Leading industry executives from the east and west coasts will meet at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Phoenix, Arizona, December 8-10, for a review of top-priority 
problems. No agenda has been announced, but it is assumed that the con- 
ference will call for consideration of, and decision on, a wide range of pressing 
questions facing the industry at this juncture. It is believed certain that the execu- 
tives will apply themselves to such vital issues as television, theatre attendance, 
and future product. The meeting will bring together the presidents of the Motion 
Picture Association of America member companies and their top studio executives 
who are members of the Association of Motion Picture Producers. The decision 
to call the meeting was made by Eric Johnston earlier this week, following a session 
of the MPAA executive board. Mr. Johnston reportedly has been planning such a 
discussion for some months. It will follow the looked signing of the new Anglo- 
American remittance pact in New York, December 5. 








Code Seal Denied for 
Rank's "Oliver Twist'' 


The Production Code seal has been de- 
nied for “Oliver Twist,” the J. Arthur Rank 
Production of the Dickens classic which 
Eagle Lion Classics is distributing, it was 
learned this week in Hollywood. Last week 
Eagle Lion Classics announced that the pic- 
ture, on the shelf in this country for two 
years, had been booked into the Interstate 
Circuit in Texas for January. No reason 
for the withholding of the Code seal was an- 
nounced, but it was believed that it was 
denied because of Section VIII, Article 1, 
of the Code which reads “No film or episode 
may throw ridicule on any religious faith.” 

Wednesday Robert J. O’Donnell, Inter- 
state general manager, said, “Interstate Cir- 
cuit has never played a picture that has been 
denied the Johnston Office seal. We have 
no contract for ‘Oliver Twist,’ but we are 
merely examining the local situation to as- 
certain possible reaction, which at the pres- 
ent time appears favorable. The situation will 
not be clarified for several days and a full 
report will then be made to the Johnston 
Office.” 


Sam Goldstein Dies; 


Picture Pioneer 


Samuel Goldstein, 56, secretary-treasurer 
of Guaranteed Films, died November 28 in 
Queens General Hospital, New York, as a 
result of injuries sustained in the Long 
Island Railroad wreck. He made his home 
at Rockville Centre, L. I. Mr. Goldstein, a 
Picture Pioneer, had been associated with 
the industry for many years in both sales 
and executive capacities. His wife, two 
daughters, one son and two brothers survive. 





Carolina House Burns 

The Carolina theatre, Winnsboro, S. C., 
owned by Walter B. Brown, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire at midnight November 23, 
about 15 minutes after a Thanksgiving audi- 
ence had seen the final show. No one was 
injured. The blaze was caused by an oil 
furnace explosion. 


British Find 
Seasonal 
Patron Lag 


LONDON: The Board of Trade last week 
published in its Journal the results of the 
second installment of its fact-finding inqui- 
sition into film trading. It relates generally 
to the three months ended July 1 last. 

The figures show a seasonal spring and 
summer drop in admissions by 7.9 per cent 
from 371,063,000 to 341,582,000 and in 
gross box office takings by 9.8 per cent from 
£28,040,000 to £25,305,000. Figures of en- 
tertainment tax receipts, says the Journal, 
suggest that a fall in admissions between 
the first and second quarters has occurred 
in each of the previous three years at least. 
The decrease last year was approximately 
of the same proportion as 1950, but those 
in 1947 and 1948 were smaller. 

There was virtually no change in the 
proportion in which gross box office takings 
were distributed between entertainment tax, 
payments for film-hire and exhibitors. Net 
takings, after payment of tax, fell by 9.8 
per cent (from £18,101,000 to £16,324,000) 
and the exhibitors’ share (including sums 
for charity payments and for salaries for 
live entertainers) by 9.7 per cent (from 
£11,604,000 to £10,479,000). 

Production recently has shown some im- 
provement. About 35 per cent of first fea- 
ture studio space was idle at the end of 
June last and 37 per cent at the end of 
September, compared with 54 per cent at 
the end of March. Number of people fully 
employed in first feature film production at 
the end of September last was 4,138 against 
5,911 at the end of September, 1949. 

Discussing lengths of playing time, the 
Journal shows that, ignoring changes for 
Sunday shows and for special children’s per- 
formances, 62 per cent of the country’s 
theatres showed two programmes during the 
week. Of the remainder, 23 per cent showed 
the same program all week. 
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RKO. Disney 
In New Deal 


RKO Radio Pictures will distribute Walt 
Disney’s feature, “Alice in Wonderland,” 
throughout the world, and will cooperate 
with that organization in producing a second 
feature in Great Britain. The first was 
“Treasure Island.” The second will be 
“The Story of Robin Hood.” 

The news was announced this week in 
connection with a second releasing contract 
signed by the Disney organization with 
RKO Radio. 

RKO Radio will undertake to distribute 
36 new cartoon short subjects; and three 
new pictures in the True Life Adventure 
series in addition to ‘Seal Island” and 
“Beaver Valley,” currently in release. The 
first of these will be “Nature’s Half Acre,” 
a tentative title for a subject on insects, 
birds, and flowers found in one’s backyard; 
others are two featurettes in color depicting 
the elks on Olympia Peninsula, Washington, 
and the wild bears in the Yellowstone coun- 
try. 

RKO Radio will continue distributing 
Disney features which have been released. 

“Alice in Wonderland,” the most expen- 
sive of Disney features, will be distributed 
during next summer. 

“T sincerely believe we have completed 
one of the most significant film deals in 
our history,” Ned E. Depinet, RKO Radio 
president, commented Monday. 


Paramount Sets Dividend 


The board of directors of Paramount 
Pictures Corporation have voted a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable December 11 to holders 
of record December 1, 1950. 


On the desks of the “Pace- 


Mokters” of this industry... 


The Herald is “part of the picture” 








HOPE BRINGS STORM (OF 
PATRONS) TO PARAMOUNT . 


Not all the shrieking wrath of New York’s 
worst weather—the hurricane Saturday, 
when the Mayor and the police warned citi- 
zens to stay home—prevented people from 
storming the Brooklyn Paramount that eve- 
ning to see Bob Hope and a motion picture, 
“Copper Canyon.” Elated Bob Weitman, 
United Paramount Theatres vice-president, 
called reporters to his office Tuesday to re- 
cord that the 4,100-seat house did $8,250 
worth of business and had 800 or so standees 
the whole evening. Six thousand dollars 
would have been a normal gross. Mr. Weit- 
man is in favor of star personal appearances. 





Dismissal Move Denied 
In Parkway Trust Case 


An attempt by Paramount Film Distribut- 
ing Corp., and other majors for the dismis- 
sal of an anti-trust suit filed in Miami by 
Aaron Courshon and Albert Pollak as trus- 
tees of the dissolved Parkway Enterprises, 
Inc., has been denied by Judge John Holland 
in Miami District Court. The majors have 
been ordered to file their answers. The 
original hearing was held November 15, and 
Judge Holland’s ruling was handed down 


Television Publicists 


Are SPG Targets 


The Screen Publicists Guild voted last 


week to organize Los Angeles area televi- 


sion publicists. It considers their work 
identical with that done by screen publicists. 
The Guild is also after organization of in- 
dependent studio publicists. The Guild next 
year will award a plaque to the individual 
judged performing the best public relations 
job for the industry. 








Mitchell Wolfson, co-owner with Sidney Meyer, of Wometco Theatres, Miami and 


Miami Beach, Fla. 
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CSU Loses 
Studio Suit 


LOS ANGELES: The $43,000,000 suit in 
which the Conference of Studio Unions sued 
the major studios, IATSE and many indi- 
viduals, has been dismissed by Judge Wil- 
liam.C. Mathes in District Court here. 

The suit was filed July 7, 1947. It was 
charged that the majors and IATSE had 
conspired to eliminate all but IATSE unions 
from studio employment, thereby percipitat- 
ing the strike which took place in June, 
1946. The $43,000,000 sought allegedly con- 
stituted wages which CSU workers claimed 
they had lost by the dismissals. 

In addition, the CSU was unsucessful in 
its suit against three state labor agencies 
which refused to pay unemployment insur- 
ance to CSU workers on the ground that 
they had brought about their unemployment 
status voluntarily. Judge Mathes ruled there 
was no cause for action and CSU was not 
entitled to damages. 





MPIC Sub-Committee 
Reports on Reds 


The Motion Picture Industry Council 
heard a progress report from its 10-maa 
sub-committee on combatting Communisr:, 
and an address by Eric Johnston, presideni 
of the Motion Picture Association of Amer: 
ca, who was a guest at the Council’s micet- 
ing held last week in Hollywood. 

The sub-commmittee, composed of one 
representative from each MPIC constituent 
organization, is working on a comprehensive 
program with the government in its fight 
against Communism. The projected all-in- 
dustry loyalty oath falls under its jurisdic- 
tion. Further reports will be made by the 
committee. 

Mr. Johnston mentioned the growing ap- 
preciation in Washington of the screen’s ei- 
forts in promoting democratic principles 
throughout the world. 


New England Showmen 
Meeting December 5 


Problems of the business will be aired 
and decisions made for the New England 
area, at the annual convention next Tues- 
day, of the Independent Exhibitors, Inc., 
of New England. The convention will be 
at the Hotel Copley Plaza, Boston. Presid- 
ing will be president W. Leslie Bendslev. 
Expected as guests and chief speakers are 
Abram F. Myers, Arthur Lockwood, Arthur 


Mayer, Samuel Pinanski, E. M. Loew, 
Harold Stoneman, Nathan Yamins, Mike 
Simons, Abe Montague, Steve Broidy, 


Arthur Howard and Phil Smith. 


Famous Players Dividend 

Famous Players Canadian Corporation, 
Ltd., Toronto, has declared a dividend of 
30 cents on the common shares for the 
quarter ending December 31, payable Decem- 
ber 23 to shareholders of record December 
8, 1950. 
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No Solution 
Seen in TOA 
COMPO Tilt 


The problem created by the demand of 
the Theatre Owners of America for enlarged 
representation on the Council of Motion 
Picture Organizations this week was no 
nearer solution than it was when the TOA 
stand was first taken at the Houston con- 
vention weeks ago. In fact, despite encour- 
aging signs that TOA and COMPO repre- 
sentatives were to sit down at a meeting 
jollowing the COMPO executive board ses- 
sions two weeks ago, in an attempt to iron 
out differences, the prospects for an early 
yeace this week were dim. 

Nobody had yet thrown up his hands in 
an “I give up” gesture. The way it stands 
now, a committee headed by Ted R. Gamble 
is scheduled to have one or more meetings 
with a committee headed by Ned E. Depinet, 
COMPO president, authorized by the 
COMPO executive board to conduct the 
talks himself or with whomever he may 
appoint to assist him. Probably Arthur L. 
Mayer and Robert Coyne, COMPO’s ex- 
ecutive vice-president and special counsel, 
respectively, will sit in. The TOA group 
also includes Gaél Sullivan, executive di- 
rector, and S. H. Fabian. 

Intormed circles said this week that any 
settlement that may come is at least three 
to six months off. This created the addi- 
tional problem of TOA’s status in the or- 
ganization until the final position is clarified. 
To accomodate this new situation, a prece- 
dent was set by continuing the exhibitor 
organization as a “provisional” constituent 
member. Technically, TOA is not a member 
since it has not renewed its membership on 
its recent expiration date. The “provisional” 
status will presumably permit TOA to sit in 
on discussions and perhaps even vote. 

The TOA group is understood to have 
reached some kind of decision on the pre- 
cise nature of its demands to COMPO. A\l- 
though the deliberations are a_ closely- 


guarded secret, apparently until such time 


as the COMPO committee has had an op- 
portunity to study and act on them, it is 
reported that the TOA proposals hinge on 
a financial angle, that is the extent to which 
the regional groups could determine their 
voice on the basis of COMPO contributions. 








Plan "Bird of Paradise" 
Fashion Ad Campaign 


National fashion and women’s magazines 
will carry a large scale campaign by femi- 
nine apparel manufacturers, keyed to the 
20th-Fox picture, “Bird of Paradise,” as a 
result of a meeting Tuesday in New York 
between company representatives and those 
from 18 manufacturers. Basis of the adver- 
tising campaign will be color promotion 
during the Easter season, tied into the South 
Seas background of the picture. The manu- 
facturers will also utilize large store outlets. 
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People in be 3 ews 


Joun G. McCartuy, chief of the Motion 
Picture Association of America’s interna- 
tional departnient, has returned from 
Europe, where he examined market con- 
ditions in France and Germany. He was 
to report his findings to the foreign man- 
agers of the American distributors at a 
meeting this week at the MPAA office in 
New York. 

GEORGE ROTH, vice-president of Four Con- 
tinents Films, has been appointed general 
sales manager for Fine Arts Films, Inc., 
it was announced by Dr. ArTHUR M. 
EpstE1n, Fine Arts president. Mr. Roth 
will continue his affiliation with Four 
Continents Films, while heading Fine Arts 
sales. 

JosepH S. Dusin, Los Angeles attorney, 
has been appointed head of the legal de- 
partment at the Universal-International 
studio. He succeeds Joun H. Tracy. 


BEN BLUESTEIN, WILLIAM  BRERETON, 
Russ FrAsFR and Harry MANDEL have 
accepted appointments as publicity chair- 
men for National Brotherhood Week, it 
was announced by Max E. YOUNGSTEIN, 
Paramount executive. Mr. Bluestein will 
service the Memphis Exchange area; Mr. 
Brereton, the Buffalo area; Mr. Fraser, 
the Des Moines area; and Mr. Mandel, 
the New York area. 


SAMUEL PINANSKI, president of Theatre 
Owners of America and American Thea- 
tres Corporation, has been reelected pres- 
ident of the Hebrew Free Loan Society of 
Boston. 

Mark ErurincE, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier Journal, has resigned as chair- 
man of the U. S. Advisory Commission on 
the Sizte Department’s overseas informa- 
tion program, effective December 15. 


NEAL East, branch manager of the Para- 
mounc Film Exchange in San Francisco, 
has peen named northern California chair- 
nian of the industry’s Christmas Salute to 
the Will Rogers Memorial Hospital at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

WiiL1AM J. GERMAN, president of J. E. 
Brulatour, Inc., has been elected to the 
advisory board of the Times Square of- 
fice of Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, it was announced by N. Baxter 
Jackson, chairman of the bank. Mr. Ger- 
man is a director of Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc., Associated Motion Pic- 
tures Industries, Inc., and the Variety 
Clubs-Will Rogers Hospital at Saranac 
Lake. 


“CHuck” MELVIN, a member of the news 
staff of the Philadelphia Daily News, has 
been named motion picture reviewer for 
that paper. Mr. Melvin succeeds the late 
Leonore Bushman. JERRY GAGHAN will 
be motion picture editor. 


EK. K. TAyLor has resigned as general man- 
ager of the Simons Amusement Company, 
Missoula, Mont. Mr. Taylor will remain 
with the company until the appointment 
of his successor is announced. He has 
been with the Simons company for 37 
years. 


ROBERT STILLMAN has been named to repre- 
sent the Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers on the UNESCO film 
panel by appointment of ELLis ARNALL, 
SIMPP president. 


BEN KALMENSON has accepted the post of 
chairman of the distribution committee of 
the motion picture division of National 
Brotherhood Week, it was announced by 
CHARLES M. REAGAN of Loew’s, Inc., 
chairman for the motion picture division. 
Ropert E. KINTNER, president of the 
American Broadcasting Company, will 
serve as national chairman of the radio 
committee. BERNARD GOODMAN, super- 
visor of Warner Brothers exchanges, will 
assist Mr. Kalmenson. 


DaniEL T. O’SHEA has joined the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System as vice-president 
and general executive, it was announced 
by FRANK STANTON, CBS president. Pre- 
viously Mr. O’Shea has been with RKO, 
Selznick International Pictures, served as 
president of David O. Selznick Produc- 
tions, Inc., and as president of Vanguard 
Films and executive director of the Selz- 
nick studio. 

GEORGE MUCHNIC, vice-president of Loew’s 
International Corporation, has left New 
York for Japan, where he will survey 
business conditions. 

STANTON GRIFFIS, chairman of Paramount 
executive committee, may be appointed the 
first United States Ambassador to Spain 
in five years, it was reported in Washing- 
ton this week. 

GrorGE N. GANETAKOS, a_ stockholder of 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation, 
and B. C. SALAMIS, independent exhibitor 
of Montreal, have been honored by King 
Paul of Greece with the award of the 
Grand Golden Cross of Commander of the 
Order of Phoenix. 

CLAUDE F. LEE has joined the Motion Pic- 
ture Advertising Service Company, Inc., 
of New Orleans as divisional sales man- 
ager for the northeastern states and as- 
sociate director of national advertising 
sales. 


Howarp Barnes of The New York Herald 
Tribune has assumed the chairmanship of 
the New York Film Critics. As the 
former vice-chairman of the group Mr. 
Barnes automatically succeeds WANDA 
Hate of The Daily News. Bostery 
CROWTHER of The New York Times is the 
new vice-chairman of the Critics. 














Terry Ramsaye Says 
e@®ee ®@ 








THE ACADEMY of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, according to tidings from 
Hollywood, is considering an extensive re- 
vamping of its awards and award systems. 
So this gives occasion for my annual sug- 
gestion that somewhere in this industry, it 
being an industry, there should be recog- 
nition for the producer, director, or who- 
ever, responsible for making the most 
profitable picture for the least money. It 
might well be more generally recognized 
that the purpose of the business is to make 
money—and that is best done by best 
serving the customers. Also, to win, in to- 
day's competitions the motion picture bet- 
ter be the most fun for the money. 


®® ®© 
ADD PRESSURE GROUPS: Holiday, young- 


est of the Curtis magazine family, an- 
nounces four annual awards for ''the best 
efforts to interpret American life to for- 
eign audiences'' through motion pictures. 
Obviously enough what Holiday seeks is to 
draw the attention of a big potential ad- 
vertiser. Meanwhile, what do they mean 
“interpret.” It could be just what we do 
not want. Who says? Also there are some 
millions of persons in the world who may 
admire American merchandise and Ameri- 
can dollars, but who have notions of their 
own about the good life. A recent official 
study in the liberated part of Germany has 
found that. We have of course a good life, 
but even the Eskimos like their's, too. 


® © © 
EXPONENTS OF THE STAGE appear to 


be getting frantically conscious that time 
marches on and now we have a newly 
formed Council of the Living Theatre. That 
‘living’ is perhaps a shade presumptuous. 
The stage is no doubt an art, but its Coun- 
cil seems to include many persons to whom 
it is just a business, which it will have to be 
if it is to be. 

That is all very well, but one identified 
with the screen must resent the statement 
by Robert Sherwood, author, artist and 
propagandist, that "without a living the- 
atre we cannot have a living culture." . . . 
Without the experience of playwrights, 
producers and actors in the living theatre 
there would be no radio, movies or tele- 
vision.” 

In that there is about as much authority 
as would repose in the contention that 
without the builders of the Conestoga 
wagon there would be no motor car— 
correct but irrelevant. 


Herman Shumlin, producer, is quoted as 
saying that "'the theatre is generally taken 
for granted and needs attention called to 
its present plight when worthy shows fail 
on the road because of lack of apprecia- 
tion by the public." 

Mr. Shumlin is really smart enough to 
know that if the roadshows had the appeal 
and lure that is box office "on the road’’ 
they would have the customers. He would 
be knowing, too, that the public does not 
buy media as media. It buys entertainment. 

Actually the stage and its traditions are 
sacred only to those who live by them, 
priests of performance and the acolytes, 
the critics. Much of its attentions in the 
press are to be attributed to the weight 
of tradition among editors and also to 
journalistic habit and inertia—two mighty 
factors never discussed. Stage news and 
reviews are over-rated from the viewpoint 
of circulation which means readership ser- 
vice, and advertising, which is the barrel- 
head medal of successful performance. 

Among all the great traditions of show- 
manship there is nothing quite as sacred 
as success; and do not let the breast beat- 
ing artists and orators tell you different. 
They are talking about their living, not art. 
The stage would go to popcorn and Bank 
Night if it would work. 

There is a sort of refreshing honesty in 
the words of that able author, artist and 
dramatist, old and rich enough to tell the 
truth, Somerset Maugham. The other day 
he sold every property he had, some three 
hundred plays and short stories — every- 
thing that had not been previously sold to 
the movies—to television. ''The American 
people,’ he observed, "have ceased to 
read, so this is the only way to get at 
them." His client makes hair dye. Maugham 
is a realist. 


® ® © 
COCKEYED WORLD NOTE: Fashion 


writers now tell us that television has 
brought a "whole new breed of fashions, 
made for watching screen goings on.''... 
"Characteristic . . . are real below knee 
bloomers of bright plaid cotton. They are 
worn with a strapless, boned top of black 
... The illustrations indicate that what 
the bloomers conceal is compensated for 
at the top. In New York's Fifth Avenue one 
can buy a costume for television-looking 
for as little as $70. Realize, the while, that 
opera really calls for a diamond dog collar 
—and that for movies you can frequently 
see them fairly well with what you might 
have on. 








Theatres Mit 
By Weekend 
Snow. Storm 


Theatres in many states suffered damage 
of various kinds from the storms and bliz- 
zards that ripped through the east and mid- 
west last Saturday, leaving in their wake 
shattered roofs, toppling drive-in towers, im- 
passable roads and houses darkened by pow- 
er failures. 

While few theatres in New York City 
escaped injury from the raging gale which 
Saturday night, they fared 
Damage to theatres in 
other states and communities was much 
more severe, especially where blizzards 
blanketed areas with 30 inches of stow. 


cut business 
comparatively well. 


Remarkable Attendance 


In hard-hit Cleveland, all public transpor- 
tation was paralyzed over the weekend. 
Some theatres opened late Saturday, and 
they reported remarkable attendance. Loew’s 
Granada was open Saturday night and 
stayed open all night at the request of peo- 
ple affected by the widespread power failure. 
Practically all the neighborhoods were open 
for the Sunday matinee and did about 50 
per eent normal business. 

The Cincinnati exchange territory report- 
ed that it has had to halt all out-of-town 
film deliveries. Several film trucks leaving 
Friday were marooned before reaching their 
destinations and found themselves unable to 
return. A number of suburban houses closed 
for the duration of the emergency. 

Pittsburgh theatres suffered no damage, 
but were closed all day Sunday as the city 
dug out from the worst snowstorm in its his- 
Transportation was at a complete 
standstill. There was no film delivery be- 
tween Thursday and Tuesday. Film houses 
opened Monday to provide entertainment for 
thousands who were stranded in the city’s 
hotels, unable to leave. Attendance was poor 
because of the hazardous street conditions. 


tory. 


Many Power Failures 


Floods, winds and power failures hamp- 
ered theatre operations in Boston, where 
a number of theatres were closed over the 
weekend in the wake of the storm. The 
screen tower of the Kennebunk drive-in, 
which had been closed for several weeks, 
was blown down. 

Theatre business in New Jersey was hard 
hit by the gale which ripped power lines 
throughout the state. Storm-battered Long 
Island, Queens and Staten Island also suf- 
fered from power failures. Many theatres 
reported damaged roofs, smashed windows 
and loosened marquees. In New England 
and the Middle Atlantic coastal region thea- 
tre operators reported flooded basements and 
damage to heating and power units. In the 
New York area, the storm toppled uncount- 
ed television antennas and bent and dislo- 
cated a number of radio transmitters, fore- 
ing stations off the air. 
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At race tracks, gambling dens 
_. wherever money is loose 

and the action is fast.. 
they grab their spoils! 


A King Bros. Production 


Starring DON De FORE ° - ANDREA KING 


NKRUM 
KELLEY « MORRIS A 
ar vinpapnete ecapem — STER + Screenplay by LEO TOWNSEND and BORIS INGSTER 


+ Directed by BORIS ING tel 
ated aes wn se M. Raison and Bert C. Brown » Musical Score by Paul Sowte 
rom a 


exe” 


M. P. Herald 


“PULL OF SUSPENSE AND THRILLS” 


—Film Daily 


ut ina call i; “SOUTHSIDE ]- 1000” at ALLIED ARTISTS! 


FW 


GRABBED IT! 


...For its entire metropolitan chain 
in the greater New York area! 





RKO 


| GRABBED IT! 


...For the Golden Gate, San Fran- 
cisco; Albee, Providence; Grand, 
Columbus; Palace, N. Y. 








WARNER 


Y ceapeep Ir! 


...For the Stanton, Philadelphia; 
Warner, Memphis; Strand, Akron; 
Warner, Oklahoma City. 








MINNESOTA 


AMUSEMENT CO. 
GRABBED IT! 


...For the Lyric, Minneapolis. 





Ted Gamble 


GRABBED IT ! 


...For the Lyric, Indianapolis; 
Riverside, Milwaukee. 





ORPHEUM 


LOS ANGELES 


GRABBED IT! 





DOWNTOWN 


DETROIT 


GRABBED IT | 





PARAMOUNT 


NEWARK 
GRABBED IT! 














Warner Divorcement Plan 
Now Due January 15; 
20th Has to March 5 


Both 20th Century-Fox and Warners were 
granted extensions of time for filing final 
plans for divorcement under the Government 
antitrust decree in Federal Court orders 
signed Tuesday by Justice Arthur C. Coxe, 
of the New York Statutory Court. 

Warner now has until January 15, 1951, 
to file its plan and 20th-Fox has until March 
5, 1951. Loew’s, the third company sched- 
uled to file divorcement plans by December 
6, has neither asked for nor received an ex- 
tension. 


Both Negotiating 


Warner and 20th-Fox are both negotiat- 
ing with the Department of Justice for a 
consent decree and yesterday’s extension 
unopposed by the Government, presumably 
was to enable these talks to continue unin- 
terruptedly. 

The 20th-Fox extension carries a stipula- 
tion that the Government will have until 
June 5, 1951, to reply with modifications and 
amendments to any plan submitted by that 
company. 

As previously reported, both Warner and 
20th-Fox attorneys have.-expressed confi- 
dence that the consent negotiations will 
reach a satisfactory conclusion before the 
extended dead-line is reached. Yesterday's 
extension was granted without prejudice to 
the companies’ claim that the former date 
for filing was January 6, 1951, rather than 
December 6, as had been claimed by the 
Government. 

The new Government position was in di- 
rect contrast with that reported last week, 
at which time it was indicated that the Jus- 
tice Department was prepared to dispute 
the companies in their possible attempt to 
extend the deadline. The point at issue was 
whether the effective date of the Supreme 
Court’s action refusing to review the case 
should date from the time the high court’s 
decision was handed down in Washington, 
or from the time the mandate was filed in 
New York. 


May Take Three Years 

Mr. Koegel, Fox attorney, said there was a 
strong possibility that a settlement will be 
reached before the three-month extension is 
up. When that would be is difficult to say 
at the moment since there still remain some 
details to be worked out. In any case, it 
is hardly likely that the Justice Department 
would attempt to force the December 6 
deadline if a settlement was to be expected 
in the near future. 

There has been a report that Loew’s is 
considering taking the full three years per- 
mitted by the court to complete divorce- 
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COURT EXTENDS 
FOX. WEB TIME 





ment. However, this could neither be con- 
firmed nor denied at the New York home 
office this week. 

Elsewhere on the anti-trust front, RKO, 
which was the first to accept a consent 
decree settlement was completing final de- 
tails for the breakup of its organization into 
separate production-distribution and theatre 
companies. The deadline for complete di- 
vorcement is January 1. There has been no 
news as to whether Howard Hughes will 
sell his 24 per cent controlling interest in 
the theatre stock or allow the court to ap- 
point a trustee to handle the disposal of 
this stock. Negotiations between Harry 
Brandt for his Trans-Lux circuit to acquire 
the Hughes interest appear to have reached 
a complete standstill. 


October Tax 
SZIO3F6. IBD 


WASHINGTON: General admission tax 
collections in October, reflecting September 
business, were just a shade below those for 
October, 1949, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue reported this week. 

It said collections this October were $35,- 
036,535, compared with $35,074,206 last 
year. Collections in both August and Sep- 
tember of 1950 were sharply below 1949 
totals. 

The general admission collections include 
taxes on receipts from concerts, sports 
events and other entertainment in addition 
to motion picture theatre taxes. They do 
not, however, include taxes on roof garden 
and cabaret bills or various leases and over- 
charges. Total admission tax collections in 
October from all these sources amounted to 


$38,684,703. 


MGM Expands Its 


Promotional Staff 


MGM has reorganized and expanded its 
staff of field press representatives working 
under the direction of Howard Dietz and 
Dan Terrell in the home office. Eighteen 
men in the various exchange areas bring 
the staff to full strength. 

New men include Richard Mayers, Phila- 
delphia; Earl Evans, Albany and Buffalo; 
Abe Bernstein, Cleveland and Indianapolis ; 
and Ivan Fuldauer, Des Moines and Omaha. 
New assignments include Floyd Fitzsim- 
mons, moved from Albany-Buffaio to Bos- 
ton-New Haven, and Norman Pyle, from 
Des Moines-Omaha to Chicago. 

James Ashcraft, Philadelphia; W. G. 
Bishop, Chicago; and Charles Deardourff, 
Cleveland, retired during the year. “King 
Solomon’s Mines” is the first picture to be 
handled by the complete staff. 








THINKS WITCHES WOULD 
IMPROVE HOLLYWOOD 


Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., of 
Zenith Radio and Phonevision fame, is de- 
termined to change Hollwood’s face one way 
or another. A release from Zenith this week 
announces a new Zenith product—the Hol- 
lywood Television Antenna Vane. Accord- 
ing to the release, it came about this way: 
motoring through Brentwood, Beverly Hills 
and Bel Air, the Commander’s esthetic sense 
was offended by the awkward looking tele- 
vision antennae on the beautifully land- 
scaped homes. Back in Chicago he had his 
engineers design an antenna which would 
blend into the lines of an artistic weather 
vane. It forthwith went into production. 
The Hollywood model, first off the line, is 
topped by the figure of a legendary witch. 








Court Rules 
For Drive-in 


PHILADELPHIA: U. S. District Court 
Judge William H. Kirkpatrick Tuesday up- 
held a suit by the Boulevard Drive-in thea- 
tre in Allentown, Pa., to force the eight 
major distributors to give it first run fea- 
tures at the same time as they are made 
available to downtown houses. 

This is believed to be the first Federal 
Court decision involving this important ques- 
tion. The case may be appealed. Even 
should Judge Kirkpatrick’s ruling remain 
the final word, however, it still might be pos- 
sible that the drive-ins could not meet the 
financial terms laid down by the distributors 
for first runs. 

Judge Kirkpatrick said the industry’s 
“general policy” of refusing drive-ins first 
run features at the same time they are 
offered indoor theatres in central city areas 
was in restraint of trade and violated the 
antitrust laws. He said that drive-ins, being 
a new enterprise in direct competition with 
indoor theatres, are entitled to the same 
treatment. 

No damages were involved in the suit, 
which sought only an injunction against a 
continuing denial of first run rights. 


Ontario Exhibitors Unit 


Elects Brown as Head 

Robert Brown was elected president of 
the Motion Picture Association of Western 
Ontario in Windsor, last week, succeeding 
Frank Hannon, who resigned because of ill- 
ness. The association passed a resolution to 
endorse, with the merchants, the revision ot 
the by-law on Daylight Saving Time. With 
Detroit on standard time, the feeling is that 
Windsor exhibitors would profit by follow- 
ing the same time schedule. The members 
voted a $50 reward for information leading 
to the conviction of vandals. The decision 
was made to hold regular: monthly meetings 
for this newly organized Western group. 
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—»>__ Ready in January! 
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with SID MELTON « RICHARD MONAHAN ° WILLIAM CHUN ° “new seen tensoneity, Gene EVANS 
A ROBERT L. LIPPERT PRESENTATION Written, Directed and Produced by SAMUEL FULLER 
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history’s unforgettable “Last Stand” 







There was no turning 
back...this was their 
last raid! 










er Starring 
PRESTON FOSTER 
VIRGINIA GREY - JIM DAVIS Written and Directed by . 
_ CHARLES MARQUIS WARREN S E R N z ST T U B B 
ROSS LATIMER- MONTE BLUE-SID MELTON A WORTHY FOLLOW-UP TO 


Produced by SIG NEUFELD « Directed by SAM NEWFIELD 
Directed and Produced by RON ORMOND 
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Every man 
was her 
target! 


Starring 
BARBARA 
BRITTON 


WILLARD 
PARKER 


<> PHILIP ~ Produced and Directed by 
~ REED co WILLIAM BERKE 
i “8 Executive Producer 
Produced by SIG NEUFELD « Directed by SAM NEWFIELD , MURRAY LERNER 
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THE EXPLOITATION PICTURE OF THE YEAR! = gs i MacLANE 











Box Office 


Champions 


For Nocember. 1930 


The Box Office Champions are selected on the basis of their gross revenue at key cit) 


theatres throughout the country. 


ALL ABOUT EVE 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 

Produced by Darryl F. Zanuck. Directed 
by Joseph L. Mankiewicz. Written for the 
screen and directed by Joseph L. Man- 
kiewicz. Cast: Bette Davis, Anne Baxter, 
George Sanders, Celeste Holm, Gary 
Merrill, Hugh Marlowe, Thelma Ritter, 
Marilyn Monroe. 


AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 

Produced by Lamar Trotti. Directed by 
Fritz Lang. Screenplay by Lamar Trotti 
based on the novel by Ira Wolfert. Pro- 
duced in Technicolor. Cast: Tyrone Power, 
Micheline Prelle, Tom Ewell, Bob Patten, 
Tommy Cook, Juan Torena, Jack Elam, 
Robert Barrat, Carelton Young. 


BREAKTHROUGH 
(Warner Bros.) 

Produced by Bryan Foy. Directed by 
Lewis Seiler. Screenplay by Bernard Girard 
and Ted Sherdeman from a story by Jo- 
seph |. Breen, Jr. Cast: David Brian, John 
Agar, Frank Lovejoy, Bill Campbell, Paul 
Picerni, Greg McClure, Eddie Norris, Matt 
Willis, Suzanne Delbert, Howard Negley. 





KING SOLOMON'S MINES 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 

Produced by Sam Zimbalist. Directed by 
Compton Bennett and Andrew Marton. 
Screenplay by Helen Deutsch based on 
the novel by H. Rider Haggard. Produced 
in Technicolor. Cast: Deborah Kerr, Stew- 
art Granger, Richard Carlson, Hugo Haas, 
Lowell Gilmore. 


RIO GRANDE 
(Argosy-Republic ) 

Produced by John Ford and Merian C. 
Cooper. Directed by John Ford. Screen- 
play by James Kevin McGuinness from a 
story by James Warner Bellah. Cast: John 
Wayne, Maureen O'Hara, Ben Johnson, 
Claude Jarman, Jr., Harry Carey, Jr., Chill 
Wills, J. Carrol Naish, Victor McLaglen, 
Grant Withers, Sons of the Pioneers. 


TO PLEASE A LADY 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 

Produced and directed by Clarence 
Brown. Story and screenplay by Barre 
Lyndon and Marge Decker. Cast: Clark 
Gable, Barbara Stanwyck, Adolphe Men- 
jou, Will Geer, Roland Winters, William 
CG. “ge Lela Bliss, Emory Parnell, Frank 
Jenks. 





Sees Video 
No Threat 


CHICAGO: A cheering note was struck 
last week by a prominent Illinois exhibitor— 
Thomas K. Valos of the Valos circuit— 
when he told fellow exhibitors “not to get 
panicky about television. It'll have its day 
just like radio and will then exhaust itself 
as a threat” to theatres. 

Mr. Valos was commenting on the recent 
slump reported in the box office and ex- 
plained this with the theory that business 
is always bad just before the holidays. 
“We're still not closing any of our down- 
state or suburban theatres,” he said. He 
added that the current slump could not be 
blamed entirely on television since there 
were other factors entering into it. “Coop- 
eration between theatre men, producers and 
distributors is the only solution to the prob- 
lem,” Mr. Valos said. 

Meanwhile, three Balaban and Katz neigh- 
borhood houses—the Iris, Luna and Park— 
have been closed, as have been the Admiral 
and Alba in the Loop. A B. & K. spokes- 
man said, however, that these theatres 
probably would reopen if and when condi- 
tions warranted it. 
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United Artists Loses Ruling 
In Towne Anti-Trust Case 


CHICAGO: United Artists last week was 
denied a motion to dismiss charges brought 
against it by the Milwaukee Towne Theatre 
Corp., and the case was referred by Federal 
Judge William Campbell to William D. Sal- 
tiel, master in chancery. 

The Towne charge is that United Artists 
with other producers, distributors and ex- 
hibitors, conspired to monopolize the ex- 
hibition of films and operation of theatres 
in Milwaukee, thus violating the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. Towne also claims that 
in return for its being granted a first run 
playing position, it was forced to sell one- 
third of its stock or 200 shares to United 
Artists for $10,000. It is contended, there- 
fore, that if United Artists is permitted to 
keep the stock, it will share in the $1,250,- 
000 awarded Towne recently in an anti-trust 
case against the majors. 

United Artists claims that the Sherman 
law cannot be used to invalidate a contract, 
even if such contract were obtained through 
the alleged illegalities cited by the Towne 
interests. Judge Campbell, however, upheld 
the Towne argument that “the relief sought 
is of an equitable nature that has been tra- 
ditionally available to an innocent party to 
an invalid contract.” 





**Vadis”* Aid 
By Italians 
Is Lauded 


“We received wonderful cooperation from 
the Italian government and workers during 
the filming of ‘Quo Vadis’,” Sam Zimbalist, 
producer, and Mervyn LeRoy, director, 
said this week in New York on their re 
turn from Rome on the SS Liberte. 

The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer unit — shot 
almost 500,000 feet of Technicolor film dur. 
ing the five and a half months of shooting 
in Rome. Fifty actors and _ technicians 
from the United States, an equal number 
from England, and 300,000 Italian extras 
comprised the tremendous cast headed by 
Robert Taylor and Deborah Kerr. It will | 
be another five months before final editing, 
dubbing in music, and final Technicolgr. 
prints are completed. Mr. Zimbalist and 4 
Mr. LeRoy estimate that the running time 
of the picture, expected to be released 
next fall, will be three hours. The over- ” 
all cost of production was approximately 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. Zimbalist reported the Communist 
press constantly attacked the unit and ac- 
cused it of imperialist action. He further 
reported that American pictures were by far 
the most popular in Rome. Nine out of 
every 10 theatres are playing American 
films, while Italian productions take up the 
remaining 10 per cent. 

Mr. Zimbalist was outspoken in his praise 
of the Italian extras. He referred to every , 
one as a true actor who worked in the worst 
heat wave ever encountered in Rome. He 
said he hoped at some future time to make 
another picture in Italy. 


asi 


Holiday Magazine 
Sets Film Awards 


Holiday Magazine, in recognition of the 
motion picture industry’s role in “communi- 
cating American ideas and ideals to the rest 
of the world,” will present its first annual 
industry award December 8 at the Twenty- 
One Club in New York. Robert Sherwood 
will make the presentations of the sterling 
silver awards to the studios that have pro- 
duced the films selected for the best interpre- 
tation of America to foreign audiences, and 
one each to the member of the industry, 
man and woman, who have made the out- 
standing contribution toward this same goal. 


Paramount Gives Security 
Accounts Seven New Films 


Seven new features have been given its 
security service accounts by Paramount Pic- 
tures. Three of them, “Branded,” “Quebec,” 
and “The Great Missouri Raid” are in 
Technicolor. The others are. “The Gold- 
bergs,” “September Affair,” “The Lemon 
Drop Kid” and “The Redhead and the Cow- 
boy.” The new additions make the total 
given security accounts 15. 
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YEAR-OLD ACADEMIA 
PROMOTIONAL TRUMP 





ERIC JOHNSTON, MPAA president, introduces President and Mrs. Truman at last year's 
opening night to Columbia vice-president Jack Cohn. Harold Wilson, British Board of Trade 
president, and Mrs. Johnston look on. 


WASHINGTON: The Motion Picture As- 
sociations’ most successful public relations 
project has just celebrated its first anniver- 
sary. 

The project is the Academia — the 
small, luxurious, 7l-seat theatre adjoining 
MPAA’s red brick headquarters at 1600 
Eye Street in Washington. President Tru- 
man and his Cabinet joined the presidents 
of MPAA’s companies in opening the the- 
atre November 22, 1949, and the Academia 
audiences since then have maintained the 
high level set at the premiere. 

“Practically everybody who is anybody in 
Washington has accepted an invitation at 
least once, and some come as frequently as 
most people go to their neighborhood the- 
atre,” one MPAA official says. 

Through the Academia’s mirrored foyer 
has passed a steady stream of Congressmen, 
ambassadors, judges, top Government off- 
cials, leading newspaper and radio corre- 
spondents and officers of leading civic and 
professional associations. Visiting digni- 
taries from abroad and wounded soldiers 
from Korea, members of the Weshington 
football teams and top Pentagon brass all 
have taken their turn in seeing films in 
Academia-comfort. 

Usually an Academia evening is not con- 
fined to seeing a picture. An ample buffet 
and bar also await the Academia guests, 
both before and after the picture. Some 
guests have even been known to sip and sup 
at their seats while watching the screening. 

The Academia is used day-in and day-out 
by MPAA officials to screen films for one or 
another of MPAA’s many community rela- 
tions programs or to permit officials of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration to 
take a look at pictures seeking ECA guar- 
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antees. But it’s at night that the theatre 
really comes into its own. Top-drawer 
screenings are held anywhere from three to 
seven nights a week. 

Recent highlights: MPAA president 
Johnston’s black-tie party for Mrs. Perle 
Mesta, U. S. Ambassadress to Luxembourg 
and former Washington social arbiter; a 
birthday party for Supreme Court Justice 
Tom Clark; a screening for convening mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association, at- 
tended by most of the Supreme Court and 
Circuit Court judges. 

“The value of that theatre to us in terms 
of public relations just cannot be calculated,” 
according to a top industry official in Wash- 


ington. “It has made us more friends, and 
more important friends, than anything we’ve 
ever done here.” 

Demands for use of the theatre were so 
constant that a few months after it opened 
MPAA decide to put Edward A. Cheyfitz in 
charge of operations, to get a schedule 
worked out well in advance and to make sure 
things go smoothly. That appointment was 
soon followed by the addition of a full-time 
caterer to take care of the refreshment end 
of the Academia screenings. 

For a long-time the invitations to the 
theatre were on a, haphazard basis. Recently, 
however, Mr. Cheyfitz began to apply a 
more .business-like approach to the Aca- 
demia guest-list. He decided to adopt as 
the theatre's potential guest-list the Con- 
gressional Directory, official Government 
publication which names all the Congress- 
men, their secretaries, the ambassadors and 
ministers and their staffs, all Washington 
legal lights, the top officials of every Gov- 
ernment agency, including the armed ser- 
vices, and the entire capital press corps. 
Saturday night has become “Congressional 
Directory Night” at the Academia, and 
MPAA is working its way methodically 
through the book, judiciously mixing a 
pleasant brew of Capitol Hill, Embassy 
Row and downtown officials. 

“The best thing of all, “says Mr. Chey- 
fits, “is that there’ll be a new directory in 
January, with lots of new names, and we 
can start all over again.” 

Frequently the Academia is borrowed by 
the Washington representative of one or 
another of the film companies for a screen- 
ing of some film his company is pushing. 
The MPAA has worked out a fixed schedule 
of fees for such arrangements, with the cost 
of the food and drinks included in the 
rental change. 


Allied to Hold Convention 

The Allied Motion Picture Theatre Own- 
ers of Western Pennsylvania will hold its 
annual convention January 16 and 17, at 
the William Penn Hotel in Philadelphia, at 
which time film clinics will be held. 





SPECIAL matinees are frequently held for the children of Washington officialdom, with fruit 
punch and cookies instead of highballs and turkey sandwiches. 
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British and 
French Talk 


Reciprocity 


by PETER BURNUP 
LONDON: The Paris 
3ritish Film Producers’ Association has re- 
turned here after its parley with French 
producers, reporting that nothing tangible 
was agreed on at the three-day meeting. 
They claim, however, that “a measure of 
delicate 


delegation of the 


progress” was made in various 
inatters. 

What they describe as co-production was 
the principal item on the agenda. The sug- 
gestion has been made on both sides that 
a method might be devised wherby films 
made in France with a predominance of 
English technicians rank for British quota. 
The underlying thought is that it is cheaper 
to make films in France than here. 

Little progress was made in that regard; 
the conference coming to the conclusion 
that any such enterprise be left to the initia- 
tive of individual producers. 

Also discussed in Paris were difficulties 
arising out of French trade unions’ insis- 
tence on their members “doubling-up” with 
British technicians working on French lo- 
cations. The BFPA delegates made strong 
representations regarding this point, but 
they found themselves faced with equally 
strong opposition from the realistic-minded 
French. 

Probably the most useful conclusion 
reached during the deliberations was the 
observation of a French delegate discussing 
the technicalities of Britain’s Quota Act. 
You don’t make good pictures by law, said 
the Gallic authority. 

Accompanying the British to Paris was 
an observer from the British Board of Trade 
who did not take any active part in the 
negotiations. 


Anna Neagle, Herbert Wilcox and Mi- 
chael Wilding are to arrive in the U. S. on 
the S. S. Queen Elizabeth early next week 
to attend the Canadian premieres of 
“Odette,” their successful new picture which 
promises to recoup its negative cost from the 
European Continent alone. The film is now 
showing in four theatres in Paris simul- 
taneously. 

“Odette” is also doing outstanding busi- 
ness eleswhere in Europe. The Canadian 
openings- are scheduled for Montreal, De- 
cember 6, and Toronto, December 7. Miss 
Neagle and Mr. Wilcox will arrive in New 
York from Toronto December 8 and will 
remain there until December 16. 


English producer Edward Dryhurst, re- 
turning here from the U. S., has announced 
an agreement between his company, Hall- 
mark Productions, Ltd., and Frederick 
Brisson’s Independent Artists wheréby the 
two companies will make pictures jointly in 
Europe. The first subject discussed is “For- 
bidden Cargo” which is set in Spain. 
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WASHINGTON THEATRE 
NAMED FOR BARRON 


WASHINGTON: The Govern- 
ment has announced that its open-air 
amphitheatre in Rock Creek Park here 
henceforth will be known as the 
Carter T. Barron in honor of the 
Loew executive who died November 
16. Mr. Barron was a prominent civic 
leader as well as an important liaison 
between the film industry and the 
Government. The announcement was 
made by Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman who said a formal 
dedication was planned for next 
spring. Mr. Barron, eastern division 
manager of Loew's Theatres and 
Washington studio representative for 
MGM, was the "sparkplug" for the 
National Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion which built the theatre. 








Wright Cites Crescent 
In Anti-Trust Action 

B. W. Wright, former independent opera- 
tor of a film house at Gadsden, Ala., has 
charged Crescent Amusement Company of 
Nashville with violation of the anti-trust 
order restraining it from constructing new 
theatres in competitive areas. The action 
alleges that Crescent doubled the size of 
the Ritz at Alabama City and reduced ad- 
missions from 40 to 35 cents. Mr. Wright 
further charged that Crescent had conspired 
with four film distributors—Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, Loew’s, RKO and United Artists 
—to prevent him from obtaining first run 
film. Neither R. E. Baulch, president, nor 
George H. Armistead, chief attorney for 
Crescent, knew anything of the suit, which 
was filed in Birmingham, when queried here 
early this week. 


British Lion Ends Ties 
With Republic Pictures 


A mutual agreement has ended the 15- 
year business relationship between Republic 
and British Lion Film Corp., which had 
been distributing Republic product in Bri- 
tain, it has been announced. A _ statement 
issued in New York by Republic said that 
at the close of business Monday, November 
27, British Lion stopped selling Republic 
pictures. It said, however, that “British 
Lion will . . . continue to service existing 
contracts until Republic offices are in opera- 
tion, which will be on or before December 
31, 1950.” The latter statement referred to 
a distributing company which Republic is 
setting up in Britain. 


To Represent COMPO 


The Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions has announced the appointment of 
Roger Albright, Julian Bryslawski and Ab- 
ram F, Myers, as motion picture industry 
representatives at the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, 
to be held in Washington, December 3-7. 


CBS Fights 
RCA Plea for 


Injunction 


CHICAGO: The Columbia  Broadeast- 
ing System last week told the U. S. Dis. 
trict Court here that time was working in 
favor of the competition in the color tele. 
vision field and that a delay of many months 
“may mean no color at all.” 

In a memorandum asking the court to 


- deny RCA’s motion for a preliminary jn- 


junction against the CBS color system, 
CBS charged RCA and other plaintiffs 


were maneuvering to gain time. “not be- 
cause they are correct in law but because 
time works in their favor.” 

CBS said that, despite the ‘‘calculated” 
confusion brought about by RCA, the only 
issue before the court was whether the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission order 
authorizing the start of commercial CBS 
color television was “reasonable’ and sup- 
ported by the conclusions and * findings,” 
The memorandum pointed out that the 
FCC findings were supported by substan- 
tial evidence and that RCA and others had 
conceded that there was supporting evidence 
for every significant finding. 

CBS stressed the weaknesses in the RCA 
system, noting that the electronic system 
was “exceedingly complex” and that there 
Was no assurance that it would work even 
if the tri-color tube was developed. 

Regarding compatibility, CBS said: “In 
the circumstances found by the Commission 
to exist, it most certainly was not irrational 
for the Commission to choose color over the 
abstract principle of compatibility.” The 
CBS method is “mechanical” in that it em- 
ploys synchronized color wheels, and it is 
incompatible, necessitating modification of 
a set to permit it to pick up the color signal 
in black-and-white as before. 

Terming the whole case “extraordinary,” 
CBS held that “the first consideration must 
be the public interest.” 


Salary Raises to Be 
Sought By Salesmen 


Meeting over the weekend at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, the Collisseum 
of Motion Picture Salesmen of America 
was expected to discuss raises in salary 
necessitated by increased costs of living and 
traveling. The current contract with major 
distributors expires April 15. David Beznor, 
general counsel,. disclosed this week that 
on the agenda were to be discussions of 
security provisions, on the road expenses, 
and certain other conditions. 


SWG to Vote on Strike 

The Screen Writers Guild has announced 
a special membership meeting to be held 
December 14 in Hollywood. A strike vote 
against major studios,\with whom negotia- 
tions for a new contract have broken off. 
will be taken at that time. 
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ALBANY 


F. Chase Hathaway’s Hoosick drive-in 
and Harry Lamont’s Overlook drive-in, at 
Poughkeepsie, were the last to close. The 
Walter Reade 9-W drive-in at Kingston, 
Lamont’s Sunset, also in Kingston, and the 
Malta drive-in, near Saratoga, were among 
those closing late. . . . Many smaller thea- 
tres promoted turkey giveaways, with vary- 
ing results, for Thanksgiving. . . . Warner’s 
Strand will hold “The West Point Story” 
for ten days. Saturday openings will mark 
that theatre’s schedule until Christmas. The 
Colonial management would like to present 
Sunday vaudeville. The house advertised a 
Sunday program last winter, but dropped the 
plan after local authorities pointed out Sun- 
day stage shows are not permitted under a 
local ordinance legalizing movies after 2 p.m. 
... Thomas Dillon, 65, electrician in Al- 
bany theatres for years and at the Strand 
since 1948, died in Memorial hospital, after 
a long illness. There are no immediate 
survivors. 


ATLANTA 


Bob Ingram, southern district manager of 
Columbia and Arthur C. Bromberg, Mono- 
gram, back after attending the exhibitor con- 
vention in Charlotte, N. C. ... The new 
owner of the Palace theatre, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., is the Tellco, Inc. . . . The 
Florida Theatres in Jacksonville, Fla., has 
announced the following changes: John 
Crovo, for many years manager of the Ar- 
cadia, moves over to San Marco; John 
Thomas becomes manager of the Arcade, 
while Phil Lentz takes over the Palace... . 
The new owners of the Rex theatre, Good- 
land, Fla., are Mr. and Mrs. Milton John- 
son, formerly of New Jersey. . . . The Sky- 
vue drive-in, Jackson, Miss., has opened... . 
The Interstate Amusement, Thomasville, 
Ga., said construction on the Quincy drive- 
in has started with the opening date set for 
late December. . ... Seen around the row 
visiting and booking were: George Wilby, 
Miami, Fla.; Sidney Laird, West Point 
Amusement Co., West Point, Ga.; Neil Ed- 
wards, Neil theatre, Lithonia, Ga. 


BALTIMORE 


Only five new pictures offered at first 
runs, including: “King Solomon’s Mines” at 
Loew’s Century, which opened with a 
Thanksgiving Eve midnight show; “Last of 
the Buccaneers,” at the Hippodrome, with 
vaudeville ; “The West Point Story” at War- 
ners’ Stanley; “Lonely Heart Bandits,” with 
the reissued “Adventures of Don Juan,” at 
the Times and Roslyn; “Never a Dull Mo- 
ment,” at the Town. Two features that 
went into a third week were “Let’s Dance,” 
at Keith’s, with “Kansas Raiders,” and “Rio 
Grande,” at the Mayfair. Second week hold- 
overs included “All About Eve,” at the New 
theatre, and “Trio,” at the Little. World 
offered two reissues for four days: “Stair- 
way to Heaven” and “Black Narcissus.” .. . 
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Twelfth annual dinner-dance of Baltimore 
Variety Club, Tent No. 19, held for first 
time in clubrooms, was attended by 200. 
Joseph C, Grant, ex-chief barker, was guest 
of honor. Rodney Collier, present chief 
barker, presided, and Jack Beresin, first as- 
sistant international chief barker, was toast- 
master. Mark Silver acted as general chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements... . 
Two tie-up contests with the News-Post 
were arranged. One by Joseph G. Samar- 
tano, Loew’s city manager, for “Mrs. 
O’Malley and Mr. Malone.” The other which 
H. Ted Rouston arranged for ‘“Trio.” 


BOSTON 


New product for Thanksgiving boosted 
grosses satisfactorily. New product includ- 
ed “King Solomon’s Mines” at Loew’s State 
and Orpheum, “Let’s Dance,” at the Para- 
mount and Fenway, “State Street” at the 
Astor, “West Point Story” at the Metro- 
politan, “Where Danger Lives” at the Bos- 
ton, “Golden Salamander” at the Beacon 
Hill, “Never a Dull Moment” at the Me- 
morial and Duke Ellington and his band at 
the Scollay Square in the first stage show 
in many years. ... Kenneth Mayer has re- 
joined Universal as a salesman in the Rhode 
Island territory. At MGM, the western 
Massachusetts area has been given to Joe 
Rahilly, a former booker, while Gerald Mc- 
Gowan, transferred from Indianapolis, re- 
places. Joseph Rathgeb, former booker at 
Monogram and Motion Picture Sales, has 
also joined the MGM booking staff. Alan 
Strulson of New York has been appointed 
salesman at 20th-Fox, with territory unas- 
signed. . . . Leon Brandt, head of advertis- 
ing, exploitation and publicity for Eagle-Lion 
Classics, has been in town on the campaign 
of “Sun Sets at Dawn,” which opens at the 
Paramount and Fenway Dec. 7. 








December 2-3: Colosseum of Motion Pic- 
ture Salesmen, national convention, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

December 4-5: National Committee of 
Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Associations 
of Canada, second annual meeting, To- 
ronto. 

December 5: Annual regional convention 
of the Independent Exhibitors, Inc., of 
New England, at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
in Boston. 

December 5-6: Annual convention of the 
Allied Theatre Owners of the Gulf 
States at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
Orleans, La. 

January 16-17: Annual convention, Allied 
Motion Picture Theatre Owners of West- 
ern Pennsylvania at the William Penn 


Hotel in Philadelphia. 











BUFFALO 





Suzanne Dalbert, star of ‘“Break- 
through,” in town. ... E. J. Wall, field 
representative for Paramount, in for confer- 
ences with Jim Eshelman and C. B. Taylor 
on “Mr. Music,” coming to Buffalo soon. 
... Elmer F. Lux, chief barker, Tent No. 
7, Variety Club, general manager, Darnell 
Theatres and city councilman-at-large, was 
elected a director of the Auto club... . 
George H. Mackenna, Lafayette general 
manager, treasurer of Western New York 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, is also 
publicity chairman for the Kenny drive now 
under way here. . . . Cartoon carnival at all 
three Paramount community theatres, Sene- 
ca, Niagara and Kenmore, day after 
Thanksgiving was real box office magnet for 
the young folks. . . . Doug Cameron, man- 
ager of the Rialto in Lockport, put on a 
great campaign for “Jigsaw.” . . . Germain 
Germain really went to town in display ad 
on “King Solomon’s Mines” in the James- 
town newspapers. . . . Charlie Martina 
opened his new Waring theatre on Waring 
road in Rochester on Thanksgiving Day. 


CHICAGO 


Doing good business is “West Point 
Story” and stage show in second week at the 
Oriental. Also playing are “American Guer- 
rilla in the Philippines,” third week, Woods, 
and “Rocky Mountain” and “Dial 1119,” sec- 
ond week, State Lake. Newcomers in town 
are “King Solomon’s Mines,” Grand; 
“Where Danger Lives,” Palace; “Petty 
Girl” and “Between Dusk and Dawn,” 
United Artist; “Two Flags West” and “The 
Admiral Was a Lady,” Roosevelt; and ““The 
Milkman” and Carmen Miranda on stage at 
the Chicago. At art houses “MacBeth” con- 
tinues good in third week at the World 
Playhouse, “City Lights” big in third week 
at the Surf, “Henry V” opens popular priced 
run at the Carnegie, and “Trio” was the 
opening attraction at new Loop art house, 
the Ziegfeld... . Art Steagall, veteran Chi- 
cago theatreman, named manager of the 
Ziegfeld. . . . Personal appearances by Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis last week gave the 
Chicago its “biggest week of the year” with 
about $80,000 being taken in for the seven 
days. 


CINCINNATI 


“King Solomon’s Mines,” which did an 
estimated $16,500 at the RKO Grand, this 
figure representing more than double the 
established house average. . . . New product 
includes: ‘“Let’s Dance,” RKO _ Albee; 
“Where Danger Lives,” RKO Palace; “Hell 
Town” and “Buffalo Stampede,” RKO Ly- 
ric; “Jackpot,” Capitol; “Kansas Raiders,” 
Keith’s, and “City Lights,” for a second 
week at the Guild, suburban “art” theatre. 

. . Jack Frisch, who formerly covered 
the Kentucky territory for RKO, has been 

(Continued on following page) 
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replaced by Lloyd Kramer. James J. Grady, 
one-time local branch manager for 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox and later for Paramount, has tak- 
en over the Columbia sales post for Eagle- 
Lion Classics, formerly handled by Gilbert 
Shep Shepard, who resigned to cover the 
same territory for RKO. Joseph A. Mc- 
Knight has been added to the ELC sales 
organization to handle the Kentucky terri- 
tory. . . . Kenneth Moore, a newcomer in 
the industry, has purchased the Wheelright 
theatre, in Wheelright, Ky., formerly a unit 
of the Newbold-Keesling chain. . . . The 
Russell theatre, in Russell, Ky., formerly op- 
erated by Charles Sizemore, has been ac- 
quired by J. N. Brandenburg, of North 
Shore, Ky. 


COLUMBUS 


“King Solomon’s Mines” at Loew’s Ohio 
was the Thanksgiving week topper, follow- 
ing an extensive campaign. Business gen- 
erally was good on the holiday but the bliz- 
zard cut into grosses over the weekend. The 
Ohio and Broad extended to nine days the 
runs of “Mines” and “The Miniver Story” 
and are now on Saturday openings through 
the holiday season. The Palace had “Where 
Danger Lives” for moderate business and 
the Grand showed “Two Flags West.” ... 
Marion and Elma Porter have leased the 
Royal from Harry J. Knight for five years. 
; Norman Nadel, theatre editor of the 
Columbus Citizen, was guest speaker at a 
meeting of the Columbus and Franklin 
County Motion Picture Council... . 4 A son 
was born Nov. 20 to Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Stofle. Father assistant manager of RKO 
Palace. 


DENVER 


Newly elected directors of Variety Tent 
No. 37 include Duke Dunbar, Hall Baetz, 
Robert Selig, William Hastings, Ralph Bat- 
schelet, A. P. Archer, Bernie Hynes, Fred 
Brown, Joe Ashby, Joe Stone, Harry Green, 
and the five previous chief barkers, Robert 
Garland, Robert Hill, Tom Bailey, Milt 
Hossfeldt and Pat McGee. These will meet 
December 31 to elect officers for 1951... . 
Jerome Safron, Columbia district manager, 
and William Seib, Salt Lake City branch 
manager, in to call on circuit accounts with 
Robert Hill, Denver branch manager. .. . 
Bohannon Bros. change name of Bohannon, 
Hatch, N. M., to El Valle... . J Al Kolitz, 
RKO district manager, to New York for dis- 
trict managers’ meeting. . . . John von Her- 
berg, Paramount salesman, resigns... . 
George Smith, Paramount division manager, 
in calling on circuits. 


DES MOINES 


The Monticello Amusement Corp., Monti- 
cello, has been dissolved. Officers, all of 
Des Moines, were R. G. Faulds, president ; 
A. W. Thiele, vice-president and treasurer, 








and E. M. Garbett, secretary. ... M. M. 
Gottlieb, district manager, and _ Foster 
Blake, division sales manager, were in 


Des Moines for conferences with Lou 
Levy, Universal branch manager... . Julian 
King attended a Lippert meeting in Kansas 
City. . . . Iowa United Theatres has pur- 
chased the drive-in at Sheldon from Gil 
Sessler . . . Dwight Hanson, Eddyville ex- 
hibitor, is a disk jockey at Oskaloosa’s new 
radio station, KBOE, and does a program 
six afternoons a week. .. . H. D. Groves, 
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Tri-States district manager, held a meeting 
of managers from Davenport, Rock Island, 
Moline, Cedar Rapids and Iowa City at the 
Jefferson Hotel in Iowa City recently. 


DETROIT 


Snow, sleet and rain failed to cut atten- 
dance. “King Solomon’s Mines,” in its sec- 
ond week at the Palms, played to capacity 
crowds. “Jackpot” did well in its second 
week at the new United Artists. Fox is 
showing “American Guerrilla in the Philip- 
pines.” A double bill at the Madison offers 
“The Sleeping City” and “Blues Busters.” 
“Let’s Dance” is doing fine in its second 
week at the Michigan. Adams reported fair 
with “Joan of Arc.” “Outrage” is featured 
at the Downtown. . . . Edward Westcott, 
20th-Fox salesman for 24 years, announced 
he is retiring because of ill health. . . . Cash 
R. Beechler is building a drive-in near Char- 
lotte, Mich. It will be open for business 
next spring. ... Sol Berns, former booking 
agent, is back from California to take over 
as night manager of the Loop, replacing 
Charles Killinger, who moved to Flint, Mich. 

. James Beck, son of the late Emil Beck, 
has established an independent buying and 
booking service with offices in the Fox Thea- 
tre Building. . . . Sonja Kondritzer is han- 
dling public relations work for the new 
United Artists theatre. . . . Joseph Nagy 
announced December 1 as opening day for 
his new Brown theatre at Brown City. 


HARTFORD 


New downtown Hartford first-runs in- 
cluded Paramount’s “Let’s Dance,” at the 
Allyn; MGM’s “King Solomon’s Mines,” at 
Loew’s Poli; Warners’ “The West Point 
Story,” at the Strand; RKO’s “Mad Wed- 
nesday,” at the Regal, and Columbia’s “Last 
of the Buccaneers,’ at E. M. Loew’s. .. . 
In spite of the fact that the majority of 
Connecticut’s drive-in theatres have shut- 
tered for the 1950 season, the E. M. Loew 
circuit has been continuing operations at its 
Norwich-New London drive-in, Montville, 
Conn., with the drive-in, managed by Bruno 
Weingarten, as a patron inducement, offering 
a free gallon of gas to each automobile com- 
ing into the drive-in each night. ... Ina 
move to attract additional car patrons to the 
Carberry theatre, a standard film house at 
Bristol, Conn., Joe Faith has started a new 
policy on Mondays and Tuesdays for car 
patrons: One adult, 44 cents; two or more, 
88 cents, tax included; all children arriving 
in cars admitted free... . Albert M. Pickus, 
regional vice-president of Theatre Owners 
of America, and owner of the Stratford the- 
atre, Stratford, Conn., has been named Strat- 
ford’s Civilian Defense Coordinator. 
Harold Cummings, formerly manager of 
E. M. Loew’s Riverdale Drive-In theatre, 
West Springfield, Mass., has been named 
manager of the same circuit’s State theatre, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Trueman Rembusch, president of national 
Allied, left for a short vacation in Florida 
before attending the Gulf States meeting De- 
cember 3... . Rush Williams has resigned 
as booker at Republic to become office man- 
ager at United Artists. Robert Shook, form- 
erly with Paramount, has replaced him at 
Republic. . . . Herman Morgan has resigned 
from the U-I sales staff to self for Realart 
bere... 5.4 A record-breaking November cold 








wave practicaly paralyzed film business here 
this week after a good opening Thanksgiy- 
ing Day... . “The Miniver Story” grossed 
nicely at Loews’ last week, although bysj- 
ness generally was down. “The Glass Me- 
nagerie” played at the Circle, “An Ameri- 
can Guerrilla in the Philippines” at the Indi- 
ana. Sonja Henie’s 1951 “Hollywood Ice 
Revue” opened at the Coliseum with 7,500 
attendance, which is 25 per cent below par 
for that show here. 


KANSAS CITY 


First run business was extra good. ., . 
“King Solomon’s Mines” is at the Midland, 
single bill... . The Shawnee drive-in (Dick- 
inson circuit) had its last show of the sea- 
son, also the Hiway 40, the Riverside and 
the Crest. Two drive-ins are still operat- 
ing: the Boulevard, at the edge of town, and 
the Kansas. . . . “All About Eve” showed 
nine days in a return engagement at the 
Orpheum, “Let’s Dance” is in its second 
week at the Paramount, “Henry V” is back 
at the Kimo, for the fifth time. “The West 
Point Story” set for the RKO Missouri, fol- 
lowing “Where Danger Lies” and “Border 
Treasure.” ... The new Crest theatre at 
Great Bend, Kansas, replacing the former 
Kansan, was opened by Commonwealth The- 
atres recently. It is a 950-seat house, mod- 
ernistic; Elton Kuhlman is manager... . 
The Patee (one of the oldest theatres in 
Kansas) was reopened recently after its lat- 
est refurbishing. 


LOS ANGELES 


Billboards heralded ‘“Mad Wednesday,” 
the Harold Lloyd opus, for the Pantages and 
Hillstreet theatres. Other new entries were 
“All About Eve” at the Los Angeles and 
Chinese group, “West Point Story” at the 
three Warner houses, “The Milkman” at the 
United Artists group, and “King Solomon’s 
Mines” at Loew’s State and the Egyptian. 
. . . Second weeks went to “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac” at the Fine Arts, “Copper Canyon” at 
the two Paramounts, and the double-billed 
“Dial 1119” and “Right Cross” at the Or- 
pheum and Hawaii... . An avalanche of new 
imports had “Souvenir” at the Esquire, 
“Faust and the Devil’ at the 4 Star, “Love 
Story” and “The Rules of the Game” at 
Hollywood Music Hall, “Bitter Rice” in a 
third week at the Laurel and Vagabond, and 
Robert Donat’s “The Winslow Boy” opening 
at the Paris and Beverly Canon. . . . Matt 
Fried, recently with the Lippert exchange, 
has taken over the Cinema theatre from Joe 
Moritz. . . . Claude Spaeth is now operating 
the Congress theatre, formerly operated by 


Mort Goldberg. 


LOUISVILLE 


Offerings in the first run theatres includ- 
ed: “King Solomon’s Mines” at Loew’s; 
“The West Point Story” at the Mary An- 
derson, while the Rialto featured “I'll Get 
By” and “The Squared Circle”; the Strand 
“Dark City” and “Cassino to Korea”; the 
Brown held over “Two Flags West” and 
“It’s a Small World,” while the Scoop of- 
fered “Rasputin” and “Women of the Cas- 
bah.” . . . Tom Maxedon, manager of Cha- 
keres Theatres’ Trail at Morehead, Ky., has 
been elected president of the Morehead Ki- 
wanis Club. . . . Out of, town visitors seen 
on the row included: Tex Richards, State, 
Crouthersville, Ind.; Bob‘Enoch, State and 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Grand, Elizabethtown, Ky.; R. L. Gaines, 
Riverview drive-in, Carrollton, Ky.; Elmer 
Schowe, Sky-Line drive-in, Madison, Ind.; 
Homer Wirth, Crane, Crane, Ind.; Eric 
Hammel, Shelby and Burley, Shelbyville, 
Ky.; Ira Dyer, Clinton, Albany, Ky.; L. M. 
Denton, Shepherdsville, Ky.; T. J. Barnett, 
Gala, Sacramento, Ky.; Gene Lutes, Capi- 
tol, Frankfort, Ky.; C. K. Arnold, Arco and 
Melody, Bardstown, Ky., and A. N. Miles, 
Eminence, Eminence, Ky. . . . The Clarks- 
ville drive-in theatre located between New 
Albany and Jeffersonville in Indiana was 
the first drive-in to close for the current sea- 
son... . Starting off the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Theatre Owners’ Drive-In member- 
ship drive, the Twin drive-in theatre, Louis- 
ville, has been recorded on the membership 
rolls. The Twin is headed by Lou Arru and 
is managed by J. M. Arnold. 


MEMPHIS 


A cold wave, bringing snow and sleet and 
temperatures below anything this section 
had all of last winter, put a crimp in first 
run attendance. . . . Loew’s Palace held 
over “American Guerrilla in the Philip- 
pines.” Loew’s State opened with “King 
Solomon’s Mines.” Malco played “The 
Kansas Raiders.” Warner’s brought ‘“The 
West Point Story” to town, and Strand 
showed “‘Let’s Dance.” . . . Fire destroyed 
the Ritz theatre, Parkin, Ark., around noon 
when there was nobody in the theatre. Strand 
Enterprises, Memphis, owner, was not ready 
to announce plans. . . . The cold weather 
brought an end to summer operations of 
many Mid-South drive-ins. Among those 
announcing closing for the winter were 
Paris drive-in, Paris, Tenn. ; Sundown drive- 
in, Paris, Tenn.; Jaxon drive-in, Jackson, 
Tenn., and Sky Way drive-in, Humboldt, 
Tenn... . M. A. Lightman, Sr., president 
of Malco Theatres, Inc., returned from an 
extended business trip in New York... . 
Exhibitors visiting on Film Row were: 
J. H. More, Crenshaw; Mr. and Mrs. A. F. 
Marlar, Nettleton; J. R. Adams, Bonesville. 


MIAMI 


Twentieth Century-Fox studios start on 
“Frog Men” in Silver Springs, Fla., with 
Lloyd Bacon directing and Dick Mayberry 
and Bill James assisting. . . . Redecorating 
of the Paramount is almost completed and 
reopening is expected to take place Decem- 
ber 7. Olympia will resume stage shows at 
the same time. . . . Variety Club election of 
officers is scheduled for December 4... . At 
the Homecoming game between University 
of Miami and Iowa, a collection was taken 
up during the halftime show for the benefit 
of Variety Children’s Hospital, the Variety 
Club project... . / Attractions featured in- 
clude ‘‘Macbeth,” Roosevelt; “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines,” held over for second week at 
Florida, Colony; “I’ll Get By,’ Miami, 
Miracle, Lincoln; “The Seventh Veil,” May- 
fair Art; “West Point Story,” Olympia, 
Beach; “Let’s Dance,” Variety, and “Red 
Shoes,” at popular prices at the Embassy. 


MILWAUKEE 


Rather quiet along amusement row the 
week of Thanksgiving. Business at the box- 
office reported good. Most neighborhood 
theatres had Thanksgiving matinees. . . . 
On opening night, when “American Guer- 
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rilla in the Philippines” played at the Wis- 
consin, Col. A. M. Mixon, chief of the Wis- 
consin military district, was decorated by the 
Philippine government on the theatre’s stage. 
. . . Other attractions downtown last week 
were: “West Point Story” at the Warner, 
and “Let’s Dance” at the Palace. On the 
Riverside stage appearing in person was 
Dick Haymes, the Three Stooges, Eileen 
Barton; on the screen “The Admiral Was a 
Lady” was shown. 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was a good array of product for 
the holiday week. Playing were: “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” Loew’s*State; ‘Without 
Honor,” Tudor; “Great Jewel Robber,” 
third and last downtown run, Globe; “The 
Jackpot,” the Joy; “Three Secrets,” Saen- 
Dee Attendance was good despite com- 
petition of Shrine Circus opening, racing 
and football games. ... RKO Orpheum and 
Liberty have abolished their brief day-and- 
date first run policy... . Henry Krumm, for 
a few months co-owner in the Realart ex- 
change, sold his interest to Ernest Lan- 
daiche; he is planning to move to San An- 
tonio, Texas. . . . Seen on Film Row were 
Floyd Bennett of Central Popcorn Co., 
Schaller, La.; A. L. Lee, Jr., Paper Con- 
tainer Mfg. Co., Chicago; C. B. Hardy, 
Rayne, La.; Jack Pope, Rayville, La.; Er- 
nest Delahaye, Maringuoin, La.; Roy Pfeif- 
fer, Baton Rouge, La.; Edgar Ansardi, Bur- 
ras, La.; Mr. and Mrs. Mack Reily, Lo- 
gansport, La.; O. E. Hicks, Ferriday, La.; 
A. D. McKern, Zachary, La.; Roy Saxon, 
Kentwood, La. 


NEW YORK 


Six new first run pictures were slated to 
open on and around Broadway this week. 
They included: Paramount’s “Let’s Dance” at 
the Paramount; the French-made “Orphe- 
us” at the Fifty-fifth Street Playhouse; 
“Women on the Run” at the Criterion; 
“Farewell to Yesterday,” produced by 
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Movietone and released by 20th-Fox at the 
Palace; the Mexican-made “Rio Escondido” 
(“Hidden River’); and MGM’s “Dial 
1119” at the Globe. . . . “The Mudlark” and 
“Born Yesterday” will make their respec- 
tive New York debuts during the Yule sea- 
son at the Rivoli and Victoria. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Two men robbed the Airline drive-in the- 
atre. ... Three kid shows were held at the 
Plaza, Ritz and Capitol theatres... . The 
Delman theatre, Tulsa, was to show “Birth 
of a Ballet,” 28-minute featurette. ... At 
Fort Smith, Ark., more than 50 persons 
were treated at hospitals here Sunday after 
fainting or becoming ill in the Joie theatre. 
Fire Chief R. L. Rudd said apparently a 
thermostat which should have automatically 
cut off the theatre’s heating system didn’t 
function. The heating system continued to 
operate, drawing the oxygen from the air in 
the theatre. The theatre was closed for a 
few days. 


OMAHA 


The first ice, along with snow, of the sea- 
son hurt grosses throughout the Omaha ter- 
ritory. . . . Film Row personnel met with 
area chairman I. M. Weiner on the Will 
Rogers Memorial fund drive. . . . Manny 
Gottlieb, Universal branch manager, was in 
from Chicago... . Joe Scott, 20th-Fox 
branch manager, went to Chicago for a divi- 
sional session. . . . Beverly Gustaphson is 
new at United Artists. ... Henry Goldberg, 
Paramount auditor, is in town. ... The Au- 
ditorium Commission has resolved to start 
condemnation proceedings immediately for a 
new auditorium site. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Thanksgiving holiday week-end, 
which brought an influx of visitors to the 
city, plus the fact that there was an almost 

(Continued on following page) 
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complete absence of competitive theatrical 
factors, brought a corresponding rise in 
business at the downtown houses with six 
major openings. The holiday weekend also 
marked the reopening of the Pix as the 
World with the Italian film, “Bitter Rice” 
ushering in a policy of foreign language and 
class films. . . . William Goldman’s Karlton 
will complete renovations in time to reopen 
as .a major first-run house on December 23 
as the Midtown, with the premiere of “The 
Goldbergs” booked in as the opening film. 
: Philadelphia’s city treasurer an- 
nounced that amusement taxes continued to 
decline, with only $2,944,565 collected in a 
10-month period as compared to $3,335,071 
for a similar period last year... . The re- 
furbished and modernized Mayfair in that 
section of the city reopened under the man- 
agement of Merton and Bernard Shapiro. 


PITTSBURGH 


The downtown theatre managers had 
much to rejoice over on Thanksgiving Day. 
The seven-week newspaper strike was end- 
ed and some stellar attractions, which had 
been held back because of lack of publicity 
were brought to the local screens. . . . The 
Stanley had “The Fuller Brush Girl” on the 
screen and the Ink Spots as a stage attrac- 
tion. . . . The P. Harris moved out 
“American Guerrilla in the Philippines” af- 
ter a 10-day stay in favor of “All About 
Eve.” . . . Loew’s Penn brought in “King 
Solomon’s Mines.” . . . “Wyoming Mail” 
was followed at the Fulton by “The Jack- 
pot,” while the Stanley played “The West 
Point Story.” . . . Howard Crombie moved 
from Monogram to RKO as main line sales- 
man, replacing Irving Frankel, who joined 
Eagle-Lion. Donald Chaban hooked up 
with Monogram to assume Mr. Crombie’s 
duties. 


SAN ANTONIO 


Showing along the local Rialto were “The 
Jackpot” at the Majestic theatre, and ‘Dev- 
il’s Doorway,” Aztec. “School for Wives,” 
a Spanish release, was the Saturday mid- 
night show at the Alameda for the benefit of 
the Mexican Chamber of Commerce. ‘Mes- 
senger of Peace” and “Beyond the Border” 
were unveiled at the Hi-Park drive-in... . 
MGM will make scenes here at Randolph 
Air Force Base for a documentary film, 
“It’s a Great Country,” which will be re- 
leased early next year. ... Jake Webb, who 
formerly operated the Ban-Tex theatre, 
Bandera, has taken over the Tower theatre, 
Luling. It was owned by Gidney Talley of 
San Antonio. . . . Raul Pena has closed 
down his Rau-Con drive-in, Escobares 
(near Roma, Texas) for the winter... . 
Chester Kyle, the Hi-Way drive-in theatre, 
was in town from Kingsville, to book Mexi- 
can pictures. .. . The State theatre’s newly 
opened lobby concession stand is the largest 
streamlined job in town of any Interstate 
house. . . . Interstate circuit here and several 
other non-theatrical business firms are soon 
to build a large parking lot on West Travis 
Street near the Texas theatre. . . . Kenny 
Lempke recently took over as the new ad- 
vertising and publicity manager for the five 
local statewide drive-in theatres. . . . “Dal- 
las” had its Southwestern premiere showing 
at the Majestic here Thanksgiving Day, and 
also in 15 other Texas towns on the same 
date. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Fox West Coast Theatres are the first 
among Market street first-runs to raise ad- 
mission prices here. Matinee general ad- 
mission at the Fox jumped from 60 to 65 
cents, evenings from 85 to 90 cents. Loges 
are now 90 cents and $1.20, with junior 
prices raised to 50 and 70 cents. Children’s 
tickets remain at their former price. . . 
New bookings include the Fox with “Two 
Flags West,” the Paramount with “Break- 
through,” the Golden Gate, “Mad Wednes- 
day,” United Artists, “Sound of Fury,” and 
the Orpheum, “The Fuller Brush Girl.” .. . 
Television set sales in the Bay area reached 
114,686 as of November 1. This figure is a 
14 per cent increase over the October 1 to- 
tal. .. . Newspapers in the area are joining 
in a campaign of advertising designed to 
create 750,000 new television fans in this 
territory by January 1... . Changes in Fox 
West Coast personnel are as follows: Arthur 
Rude returns to the company to take over 
management of U. C. at Berkeley. He re- 
placed Denis Sherry, resigned. Jack Lucy, 
transferred from manager of the Campus, 
Berkeley, to manage the Parkway in Oak- 
land, replacing Edward Donnelly, resigned. 
Ralph Avouris came from the Uptown, Los 
Angeles, to take over Campus management. 
Ralph Silva moved from the Senator, Val- 
lejo, to the Strand there, replacing Jack 
McLaughlin, resigned. Constantine Papan- 
dro, from Long Beach, is now head of Mar- 
val, Vallejo. Carlton Nicholson, formerly 
assistant manager, the Senator, Vallejo, 
has been appointed temporary manager, the 
Studio in that town. 


ST. LOUIS 


Red Skelton will head a company which 
will appear on the stage of Loew’s State the- 
atre here for a week beginning December 28. 
Russ Bovim, theatre manager, said the pro- 
duction will be staged in St. Louis and the 
engagement here will be the first. After the 
week’s run the presentation will go on tour, 
the next stop on which will be Chicago. ... 
Programs at the first run theatres for the 
week: “King Solomon’s Mines” at Loew’s 
State; “The Jackpot” and “Let’s Dance” 
at the Ambassador; “Breakthrough” and 
“Blues Busters” at the Fox; “The Milkman” 
and “Rio Grande” at the Missouri; “To 
Please a Lady” at Loew’s Orpheum; “Kind 
Hearts and Coronets” and “Tight Little 
Island” at the St. Louis; “Cow Town” and 
“Trigger Jr.” at the Shubert; “Gigi” at the 
Art, and “No Way Out” at the suburban 
Shady Oak. 


TORONTO 


“Two Flags West’ opened at the Odeon 
Toronto, as did “The Jackpot” at Shea’s 
and “Last Holiday” at the International 
Cinema. Remaining for a fifth week are 
“City Lights” at the Towne Cinema, and 
“Trio” at the Odeon Hyland. “All About 
Eve” continues for a fourth week at the Uni- 
versity and Nortown theatres, as does 
“Summer Stock” at Loew’s. “Mister 880” 
stays for a third week at the Odeon Fair- 
lawn, Danforth and Humber theatres. Held 
over for a second week are “Copper Can- 
yon” at the Imperial, and “Rio Grande” at 
Loew’s Uptown. ... “My Blue Heaven,” in 
its second showing, is billed with “The Fire- 
ball” at the Tivoli and Capitol theatres. . . 
Twentieth Century Theatres’ Mayfair, com- 
pletely remodelled, joined the Downtown, 











Glendale, Scarboro and State to make Can- 
ada’s first permanent five-theatre day-and- 
date combination, according to circuit presi- 
dent N. A. Taylor. Earle Gordon is manager 
of the Mayfair theatre. .. . The Hat and Rab- 
bit Club, local chapter of the Internationa] 
Brotherhood of Magicians, will present 
Punch and Judy shows and demonstrations 
of magic at Odeon Movie Club perform- 
ances Saturday mornings at local Odeon 
houses. These special stage attractions for 
the youngsters are being made possible by 
Toronto Kiwanis Clubs in tribute to the late 
Tom Bowyer, former head of Odeon Movie 
Clubs, who was a magician himself. Since 
Mr. Bowyer passed away several months 
ago, Bob Gardiner is in charge of Odeon 
Movie Clubs. . . . Harland Rankin reports 
that one of the biggest headaches to Ontario 
exhibitors are the Bingo games which are 
conducted, ostensibly, for the benefit of cer- 
tain charitable organizations headquartering 
in the province. 


VANCOUVER 


Sam Pearlman, former Calgary and To- 
ronto film exchange manager, replaces 
“Dutch” Levitt as Columbia’s Winnipeg 
manager. . . . Maurice Diamond, FEagle- 
Lion manager at Calgary, has been promoted 
to the E-L head office at Toronto... .R. W. 
McDonald is the new addition to the British 
Columbia Censor Board under chief censor 
Jack Hughes. .. . Tom Moran, head of the- 
atre concessions for Odeon Theatres, is a 
Vancouver visitor. . . . Sam’s theatre at 
MaiJlardville, B. C., changed hands this 
week; Sam Custovich sold out to Mrs. M. 
Eskestand, a newcomer to show business, 
and has appointed John Schollar as manager. 
. . . Famous Players has opened the Para- 
mount theatre at Lethbridge, Alberta. House 
was built at a cost of $225,000, and is the 
third theatre of the FPC chain in Leth- 
bridge. All are operated in partnership with 
A. W. Shackelford, who will also manage 
the Paramount. . . . The new Cinema thea- 
tre at Wetaskiwin, Alberta, was opened by 
Manuel and Vladimir Pyrex and Fred Wor- 
kun. ... Barrhead, Alberta, also has a new 
theatre, the Roxy. Owners are Pete Ewan- 
kow and William Osodchuk. Playing were 
“All About Eve” at the Orpheum and the 
Odeon-Hastings with its new stage show 
policy. Also playing were: “Let’s Dance,” 
Capitol; “Trio,” Strand; “The Men,” 
Vogue; and “Wyoming Mail,” Plaza. 


WASHINGTON 


New openings included: “West Point 
Story” at the Warner; “Last of the Bucca- 
neers” at the Metropolitan; “American 
Guerrilla in the Philippines,” at the Palace; 
“T’ll Get By” at the Capitol; ‘““Where Dan- 
ger Lives” at the RKO Keith’s; ‘“‘Macbeth” 
at the Trans-Lux; “Children of Paradise” 
and “Grand Illusion” at the Little. Hold- 
overs included: “Bitter Rice” at the Dupont 
for a third week; and “Trio” at the Play- 
house for a second week. Carryover was 
“All About Eve” at the Columbia... . 
The Little theatre is offering a festival of 
film masterpieces including the best of 
French, Italian, English and American 
product... . John Marcon, manager of the 
Metropolitan theatre, is going to put on a 
pre-Christmas show for children on Satur- 
day morning, December 16)... Five Warner 
Bros. neighborhood theatres had midnight 
shows on Thanksgiving Eve: Ambassador, 
Tivoli, Penn, Silver and Beverly. 
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Wald Aims at Restoring 
Patronage of Women 


by WILLIAM R. WEAVER 
Hollywood Editor 


So, an exhibitor properly mindful of his 
theatre’s future is warranted in asking, what 
manner of product shall we be getting out 
of that five-year, 60-picture, $50,000,000 
Jerry Wald-Norman Krasna-RKO Radio 
deal the headlines have been screaming 
about? That much product could make a 
lot of difference, for better or worse, if 
theres’ anything special about it, and if 
there’s nothing special about it what’s all 
the screaming for? 

An exhibitor asking these questions of 
Jerry Wald, as many have, can get a lot 
of answers. If he wants only titles, stars and 
subjects he needn’t ask, of course, for the 
newsmen and columnists have been keeping 
up a minute-to-minute coverage of that in- 
formation since the day the deal was signed. 
The broader questions—of policy, principle, 
intent, concept, means and method—beget 
the kind of knowledge a showman requires 
in the broader aspects of his business cal- 
culations. 

Mr. Wald, a big, young, fast-talking, effi- 
ciently easy-going executive who roams his 
spacious, crowded offices in rolled-up shirt 
sleeves from before the janitors arrive in 
the morning until nobody knows how late 
at night, hasn’t a fear in the world for the 
motion picture’s future. Nor for his own, 
nor yours. He can’t tell you, at the mo- 


ment, the exact titles of all the 60 pictures 
he’s allocated the next five years of his life 
to making, but he’s very sure of the theatres 
and the public they’re to be made for. The 
theatre is yours, and the public, as he de- 
scribes it, is your public. He says there 
isn’t a chance of its deserting you if Holly- 
wood and you give it the service it’s en- 
titled to. 

For instance, “Hollywood has been liter- 
ally clubbing the women out of the theatres. 
We’ve been feeding them on beatings, bru- 
tality, violence of every description in heap- 
ing doses, and we all know very well that 
women instinctively recoil from violence, 
hate it in its every manifestation, devote 
their lives to trying to rid the world of it. 
Is it any wonder so many of them are stay- 
ing away from the motion picture, and 
keeping their families away. We've got to 
draw them back, both by doing away with 
the violence and by giving them instead the 
type of subjects they do like, stories based 
on family themes, romance, love stories, pic- 
tures in which they can identify themselves 
pleasurably instead of painfully.” 

He goes on, “One rainy Sunday morning 
at home I researched the 50 all-time top 
grossing pictures, looking for common de- 
nominators, and found that not one of them 
featured violence as a principal element. On 
the contrary, they did have in common a 
clearly reflected recognition of the mass 
morality, the regard for decency, honor 


among people, the plain virtues, subscribed 
to by women, and by men too, for that mat- 
ter, the world over. There can be no valid 
reason for ignoring the significance of this 
circumstance.” 


(More about Mr. Wald and his views next 
week). 


Start Eight Pictures 


Eight pictures were started Thanksgiving 
week. 

Joseph Pasternak started “Rich, Young 
and Pretty,” Technicolor, for MGM, with 
Norman Taurog directing Jane Powell, Vic 
Damone, Wendell Corey and Danielle Dar- 
rieux. 

“People in Love,” MGM, is being pro- 
duced by Edwin H. Knopf and directed by 
Fletcher Markle, with Ray Milland, John 
Hodiak and Nancy Davis in top roles. 

Jack Gross launched “Little Egypt,” Uni- 
versal-International, in Technicolor, with 
Frederic de Cordova directing Mark 
Stevens, Rhonda Fleming and Nancy Guild. 

Julian Blaustein went to work on “The 
Guy Who Sank the Navy” for 20th-Fox, 
with Paul Douglas, Joan Bennett and Linda 
Darnell, directed by Joseph Newman. 

Republic’s Gordon Kay rolled “Night Rid- 
ers of Montana,” a Rocky Lane Western 
directed by Fred Brennan. 

Horizon Pictures began shooting “When 
I Grow Up,” produced by Sam Spiegel and 
directed by Michael Kanin, for Eagle Lion 
Classics release. Robert Preston, Martha 
Scott and Bobby Driscoll are in the cast. 

Producer-director Huga Haas _ turned 
cameras on “The Bridge,” which he’s pro- 
ducing independently, with himself, Beverly 
Nichols and Robert Dane in leading roles. 

Ron Ormond began producing and direct- 
ing “Black Lash” with Peggy Stewart, Ray 
Bennette and Clark Steven. 








THIS WEEK IN PRODUCTION: 





20TH CENTURY-FOX 


STARTED (8) 
ieee mammal The Guy Who Sank 


EAGLE LION the Navy 
Wh 

(Horizon Pic)? UNIVERSAL-INT'L 

Little Egypt— 

INDEPENDENT (Technicolor) 
Black Lash 
The Bridge FINISHED (8) 
MGM COLUMBIA 


Rich, Young and 


Bonanza Town 
Pretty (color) 


Smuggler’s Gold 


MONOGRAM INDEPENDENT 
Gold Bullets He Ran All the Way 
(Roberts Prod.) 
PARAMOUNT The Belle of Naples 
Dear Brat (Wm. Szekely Pro- 
duction) 
REPUBLIC The Invisible Worm 
Missing Women —— ~ Stahl 
Honeychile MGM 
Show Boat 


WARNER BROS. 
Lullaby of Broadway 


Soldiers Three 
Excuse My Dust 


Quantrell’s Raiders 
(Hal Wallis Prod.) 


Rendezvous 


RKO RADIO 

Pistol Harvest 

Flying Leathernecks 

The Thing (Winches- 
ter Pictures) 

Tarzan’s Peril 
Lesser Prod.) 

Two Tickets to 
Broadway 


(Sol 


Legion of the 
Damned 

No Highway (Eng- 
land) 


UNIVERSAL-INT'L 
Bonaventure 


Don Renegade 
Air Cadet 


WARNER BROS. 

The Story of Folsom 
(formerly “The 
Folsom Story’) 


People in Love MONOGRAM St r a Train 
INDEPENDENT SHOOTING (29) According to Mrs. 20TH CENTURY-FOX — Goodbye My Fancy 
REPUBLIC Drums in the Deep Hoyle Kangaroo (Australia) Jim Thorpe, All- 
Night Riders of Mon- South (King Bros. COLUMBIA PARAMOUNT U.S.S. Teakettle American 
tana Prod.) Sirocco Devil’s Canyon On the Riviera The Travelers 
CONN TTT 
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Open Talks 
On Exchange 
Contracts 


Representatives of [ATSE and a distribu- 
tors’ committee have started negotiations on 
new union contracts to cover some 6,000 
film exchange employees in 32 cities. The 
present contracts terminate December 1. 

It is understood that the IATSE objec- 
tive is the securing of wage increases at least 
equal to those obtained for the contracts 
now in force. When the companies and 
union representatives concluded negotiations 
in March, 1949, which put the present con- 
tracts into effect, pay raises totalling $1,500,- 
000 were granted. 

At the moment the distributors’ committee 
headed by Joseph E. McMahon of Republic 
is representing Columbia, Loew’s, Para- 
mount, RKO, Republic, Twentieth Century- 
Fox, Universal and Warner. When these 
negotiations are concluded, talks will start 
with Eagle Lion Classics, Monogram, Na- 
tional Screen Service and United Artists. 
Ordinarily United Artists is represented by 
the regular distributors’ committee, but due 
to the uncertain state of the companies’ fi- 
nances at the present time, it has been de- 
cided to include UA in the second phase 
of the negotiations. 

The talks leading up to the present con- 
tracts were marked by strike threats and 
ended up with salary increases to a mini- 
mum of $34 per week, an average of $4.50 
weekly per employee. Since the raises were 
retroactive to December 1, 1948, and the 
contracts signed March, 1949, the compa- 
nies were forced to pay out nearly $500,000 
in back wages. 


Increase Prices at Two 


Kansas City Neighborhoods 


Two neighborhood theatres in Kansas 
City advanced admission prices recently; 
the Ritz, owned by Dr. Nathan Zoglin, from 
39 cents to 45 cents, and the Admiral, owned 
by Devins & Bodney, from 35 cents to 39 
cents. There are theatres with later clear- 
ance that charge more. Top for subsequent 
runs in the city is 55 cents, by second runs. 
Others range down from 50 cents. First 
runs in Kansas City have a price schedule 
of 45 cents-65 cents, except for the Or- 
pheum, which charges 75 cents for film 
shows. It has been said that subsequent 
run houses are now about as close as they 
can get to first run prices; if first runs 
should raise scales, more subsequents would 
too, it appears. 


Filmack in Canada 

Irving Mack, president of the Filmack 
Trailer Company, and S. L. Vinsen, presi- 
dent of Film Art Trailer Service of Toronto, 
have announced the appointment of the Film 
Art Trailer Co. as Canadian distributors for 
Filmack. This is the first time that Filmack 
has entered the Canadian field. 
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IN NEWSREELS 





MOVIETONE NEWS, No. 9—All-American football 
team. Floods wreak havoc in Reno and California. 
USS New Jersey is recommissioned. Long Island 
railroad wreck stuns nation. 

MOVIETONE NEWS, No. 96—Terrific storms dev- 
astate Northeast U. S. Chinese Reds appear at 
UN. Legion Commander Erle Cocke hailed in At- 
lanta. Hollywood Christmas season opens. Football. 

NEWS OF THE DAY, No. 225—Long Island railroad 
wreck Record floods in West. Fashion spotlight on 
silk. USS New Jersey reactivated. Turkey for 
the President. William Foster in Korea. 

NEWS OF THE DAY, No. 226—Hurricane. Chinese 
Reds in UN. More Canadian troops for Korea. 
Britain hails Dutch Royalty. Football. 

PARAMOUNT NEWS, No. 28—Troop training in 
West Germany. School for turkey carving. Will 
Rogers Hospital drive. Stocking fashions. Long 
Island train wreck startles nation. 

PARAMOUNT NEWS, No. 28—Hurricane hits north- 
eastern U. S. Chinese Reds set off UN fireworks. 
1950 All-America. 

TELENEWS DIGEST, No. 47-B-—Telenews report— 
Arms for Germany? Korean civilians rebuild. Mayor 
Impellitteri vacations in Cuba. Germany starts 
Perlon production. Toys. 

TELENEWS DIGEST, No. 48-A—Storm rips north- 
east. Korea: Navy pilot downs jet. Japan: Mac- 
Arthur paroles Shigemitsu over Russian protests. 
Fire sweeps Mexico City. New Jersey: Super-brain 
for Navy 

UNIVERSAL NEWS, No. 407—Long Island rail 
tragedy. Midwestern floods leave thousands home- 
less. ECA’s Foster in Korea. Dog tags for civilians. 
Will Rogers drive. Bonzo, the chimp. 

UNIVERSAL NEWS, No. 408—Storm rocks northeast. 
U. S. Chinese Reds at UN. Santa’s in town. Foot- 


ball. 

WARNER PATHE NEWS, No. 30—Long Island train 
crash. West coast floods rage. Truman gets tag. 
Will Rogers Hospital drive. ECA chief visits Korea. 
Toys for tots drive. Bishop Donegan installed. 

WARNER PATHE NEWS, No. 31—Wild weather 
buffets nation. Chinese Reds at UN. Germany. 
Berlin forces strengthened by U. S. and Britain. 
London: Holland’s rulers in state visit. New York: 
Santa on Parade. Texas: Dallas welcomes “Dallas.” 
Football. 





Government Drops Parole 


Case Against De Lucia 
WASHINGTON: The Supreme Court 
Monday dismissed at the request of the Gov- 
ernment a Justice Department appeal in a 
prison parole case involving Paul De Lucia, 
alias Paul the Waiter Ricca, one of the 
“Chicago boys” involved in the Willie Bioff 
motion picture extortion case. 

De Lucia has been out of prison on parole 
for three years and the Justice Department 
has been trying to have the parole revoked 
on the ground that it was improperly 
granted. Earlier this month the Supreme 
Court refused to hear the appeals of two 
others of the “Chicago boys,” Louis Cam- 
pagna and Charles Gioe, whose paroles were 
revoked on the same grounds. 

The Justice Department said Monday it 
had asked for the dismissal of the De Lucia 
appeal because a new action seeking to re- 
imprison him for parole violation had been 
started in Chicago. 


RKO Denies Allegations 


In Eagle Lion Suit 

RKO this week filed with the New York 
District Court a general denial of the alle- 
gations made by Eagle Lion Classics in the 
$15,000,000 triple-damage anti-trust suit 
against the RKO and Loew’s theatre cir- 
cuits. The suit charged that RKO and 
Loew’s had employed collusive practices and 
had virtually excluded any independently- 
produced films from the New York market. 
Loew’s reply is due December 4. At the 
request of RKO and Loew’s the pre-trial 
hearings have been postponed until January. 
The denial did not go into specific details. 


U=3 to Sell 
*“Harvey™ 
On Road 


Universal’s exploitation personnel ranging 
from key executives to field men will take 
to the road in the near future to start pro- 
motion activities for “Harvey,” the film ver- 
sion of the world-famous stage hit which 
stars James Stewart. The picture will be 
given the “most comprehensive field sup- 
port” in the company’s history, according 
to David A. Lipton, national director of 
advertising and publicity. 

Mr. Lipton said the east and west coast 
executives will cover initial key city dates 
and an expanded field force will handle sub- 
sequent openings. Among those working 
out of the home office in New York will be 
Charles Simonelli, in charge of national ex- 
ploitation; Philip Gerard, eastern publicity 
manager; and Jeff Livingston, in charge of 
advertising and publicity for the company’s 
Special Films Division. The expanded ex- 
ploitation staff will include Maurice “Ducky” 
Harris, Robert Ungerfeld, Paul Kamey, Jer- 
ome M. Evans, Robert Wile and Sheldon 
Gunsberg. 

Mr. Lipton announced too that the field 
force will also cover smaller situations not 
ordinarily included in even a major cam- 
paign; and he added that meetings of cir- 
cuit theatre managers would be attended in 
order to outline the complete exploitation 
plans. 

The world premiere will take place at the 
Astor theatre December 20, as a benefit for 
the Louise Baer Memorial Fund of the New 
York Heart Association. 


Legion Approves Nine 
Of 10 New Pictures 


The National Legion of Decency this 
week approved nine of 10 new films it re- 
viewed. Placed in Class A-1, morally unob- 
jectionable for general patronage, were sev- 
en films: “Colorado Ranger,” “Crooked 
River,” “Fast on the Draw,” “Lightning 
Guns,” “Saddle Legion,” “Sunset in the 
West” and “The Texan Meets Calamity 
Jane.” In Class A-2, morally unobjection- 
able for adults, were “Border Outlaws” and 
“Queen of Spades,” a British film. In Class 
B, morally objectionable in part for all, 
was “Kansas Raiders” because it “tends 
to glorify an immoral character; excessive 
brutality.” 


Altec Lansing's Miniature 
Mike Wins Design Award 


The Altec Lansing Miniature Condenser 
Microphone, smallest on the market, has 
been selected to receive the Electrical Manu- 
facturing Product Design Award for 1950, 
the so-called “Nobel prize” of the electrical 
industry. The microphone was offered to 
the public last year. It is smaller than five 
dimes. 
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Columbia 


AND BABY MAKES THREE: Robert Young, Bar- 
bara Hale—Nice light picture. No business—farmers 
busy right now. Played Wednesday, Thursday, No- 
vember 15, 16.—Harland Rankin, Plaza Theatre, Til- 
bury, Ont., Canada, 


DESPERADOES: Randolph Scott, Glenn Ford, 
Claire Booth—This we single billed with a good come- 
dy and cartoon to very nice weekend business. Played 
Friday, Saturday, November 10, 11—Harland Rankin, 
Plaza Theatre, Tilbury, Ont., Canada. 


GOOD HUMOR MAN: Jack Carson, Lola Albright 
—Kids seemed to like it from the noise they made. 
Rertal too high to use as double bill however. Busi- 
ness about normal. Played Friday, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17, 18.—Shirley Booth, Booth Theatre, Rich Hill. 
Mo. 


HORSEMAN OF THE SIERRAS: Charles Starrett, 
Smiley Burnette—Good little western. T. Texas Tyler 
is in this and his name is worth extra advertising in 
many sections. Would like to see him in some more 
of these westerns. Played Saturday, November 11.— 
S. T. Jackson, Jackson Theatre, Flomaton, Ala. 


Eagle Lion Classics 


NAUGHTY NINETIES: Bud Abbott, Lou Costello 
—This is the kind of Abbott & Costello comedy the 
fans expect. There’s nothing wrong with this one. 
I paid extra money for this weekend show, since I 
played it in place of “One Night in the Tropics” (a 
stinker). The fans were happy and didn’t regret their 
show fare. Played Saturday, November 4.—Pat Flem- 
ing, Gail Theatre, Round Pond, Ark. 


ONE NIGHT IN THE TROPICS: Bud Abbott, Lou 
Costello, Allan Jones—Danger! Beware! This old 
Picture almost ruined me—don’t let it do the same 
for you. I was supposed to play it Friday-Saturday, 
but I got rid of it the first night just like I would 
a hot iron and traded it for “Naughty Nineties” for 
Saturday. Don’t let anybody tell you this is an Ab- 
bott & Costello comedy. They appear several times 
in the picture, it’s true, but the main star is Allen 
Jones, who does a lot of singing in this sorry, long 
drawn-cut musical. Played Friday, November 3.—Pat 
Fleming, Gail Theatre, Round Pond, Ark. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


SHADOW ON THE WALL: Ann Sothern, Zachary 
Scott—Strictly program fanfare for double billing. 
Played Wednesday, Thursday, November 15, 16.—Har- 
land Rankin, Plaza Theatre, Tilbury, Ont., Canada. 


SKIPPER SURPRISED HIS WIFE, "HE: Robert 
Walker, Joan Leslie—This is a fair picture—nothing 
big—but we did better than average business with it, 
and after all, that is what we are in business for. 
Played Wednesday, Thursday, November 15, 16.—O. 
Fomby, Paula Theatre, Homer, La. 


Monogram 


YOUNG DANIEL BOONE: David Bruce, Kristine 
Miller—Good weekend material. Exploit it and enjoy 
it. Played Friday, Saturday, November 17, 18.—Har- 
land Rankin, Plaza Theatre, Tilbury, Ont., Canada. 


Paramount 
_ ANIMAL CRACKERS: Marx Brothers—This old re- 


issue, | along with “Mississipi,” “Go West, Young 
Man,” “Million Dollar Legs,” etc., did not pay off. 
In fact, the only consistently bad Friday-Saturday 
dates T have had lately have been the series of three 
old combinations from a group of Paramount reissues. 
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Played Friday, Saturday, November 10, 11.—E. A. 
Patchen, Minor Theatre, Arcata, Calif. 


SUNSET BOULEVARD: Gloria Swanson, William 
Holden—Those who came out to see this were more 
interested in No. 10 Main Street, which is the address 
of the DeLuxe Theatre, than “‘Sunset Boulevard,’ for 
they didn’t know anybody on that street. And those 
who saw the picture liked it all right after they got 
used to the idea of it, but it was quite a struggle. 
Guess we’re not very sophisticated here in Ohio.— 
Jim Mason, DeLuxe Theatre, Cherry Valley, Ohio. 


Realart 


ARGENTINE NIGHTS: Ritz Brothers, Andrews 
Sisters—Playing the old pictures is just like playing 
the slot machine—sometimes you hit the jackpot, some- 
times you miss. I took a chance on this one and pulled 
the handle. It soured out on me—I got two lemons. 
The Ritz Brothers tried desperately to be funny, but 
they just couldn’t quite make the grade. Played 
Wednesday, Thursday, November 8, 9.—Pat Fleming, 
Gail Theatre, Round Pond, Ark. 


INVISIBLE MAN, THE: Claude Rains, Gloria 
Stuart—This “Hallowe’en Spook Show” really paid 
off for me despite the numerous parties. This has 
both suspense and plenty of laughs. Played Tuesday, 
Wednesday, October 31, November 1.—Ralph Raspa, 
State Theatre, Rivesville, W. Va. 


INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS, THE: Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Vincent Price, Nan Grey—The second half 
of my Hallowe’en spook show. The feature was very 
good and long enough to be singled. Business was 
excellent. Played Tuesday, Wednesday, October 31, 
gga 1.—Ralph Raspa, State Theatre, Rivesville, 

« Wa. 


MY LITTLE CHICKADEE: Mae West, W. C. 
Fields—This is still a top comedy, though a bit racy 
by today’s standards. However, I took a chance with 
this one, threw in a Charlie Chaplin short “Burlesque 
on Carmen,” added an old Laurel & Hardy and a 
Mickey Mouse cartoon, “circused” the selling, gave it 
my best playing time and got above average business 
at a very low film cost. Sold it like ‘“‘Never Before, 
Never Again. . .’’, “The Biggest Laff Show,” “Great- 
est Comedy Cast Ever on One Program,” etc., etc. 
—E. A. Patchen, Minor Theatre, Arcata, Calif. 


Republic 


IN OLD MISSOURI: Weaver Brothers, Alan Ladd 

I thank you again and again, Republic, for reissuing 
these features. Of course, business was excellent and 
the climax was a riot. It’s hillbilly corn, so reap your 
harvest, boys. Played Friday, Saturday, November 3, 
4.—Ralph Raspa, State Theatre, Rivesville, W. Va. 


Twentieth Century-Fox 


ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND: Tyrone Power, 
Alice Faye—This was considered a good picture years 
ago. I took a chance and played it. Too much of it 
has been cut out and it was rather silly to look at. 
Funny thing, the old people enjoyed it very much, but 
that’s about all. This picture is definitely not for 
small towns. Business bad. Played Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, November 1, 2.—Pat Fleming, Gail Theatre, 
Round Pond, Ark. 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDE FROM BASHFUL BEND, 
THE: Betty Grable, Cesar Romero—This picture was 
booked by me against my booker’s better judgment, 
but it did all right. Played Monday, Tuesday,Novem- 
ber, 13, 14—Harland Rankin, Plaza Theatre, Tilbury, 
Ont., Canada. 


MISTER 880: Burt Lancaster, Dorothy McGuire, 
Edmund Gwenn—Folks won’t know unless you tell ’em 
that this is the first picture since ‘Miracle on 34th 
Street” with all the laughs that Edmund Gwenn can 
put into a picture. They just about left him out of 
the advertising and gave most of the credit to two 
other fellows. We advertised the old counterfeiter 
rather than the supporting cast, who caught a ride 
on his good humor.—Jame Mason, DeLuxe Theatre, 
Cherry Valley, Ohio. 


Warner Bros. 


COLT .45: Randolph Scott, Ruth Roman—Abnormal- 
ly good busines Sunday matinee and night, but_for 
some reason did not hold up next two days. Good 
western fare for that type audience. Played Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, November 12, 13, 14.—Shirley Booth, 
Booth Theatre, Rich Hill, Mo. 


DAUGHTER OF ROSIE O’GRADY: June Haver, 
Gordon MacRae—Good business on this one. Well 
liked by patrons. Played Sunday, Monday, November 
5, 6.—Shirley Booth, Booth Theatre, Rich Hill, Mo. 


GLASS MENAGERIE: Jane Wyman, Kirk Doug- 
las—This is really not a small town picture, but is one 
of the best we have ever shown. Jane Wyman should 
win some sort of an award for her performance. The 
supporting cast was excellent. Business was below 
average, but I am glad I had the opportunity to 
show this fine picture. Played Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday.—O. Fomby, Paula Theatre, Homer, La. 


SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER: Edward G. Robin- 
son, Jane Bryan—This we double billed with G-Men 
and did enjoy nice mid-week business. Played Wed- 
nesday, Thursday. November 8, 9.—Harland Rankin, 
Plaza Theatre, Tilbury, Ont., Canada. 


WHITE HEAT: James Cagney, Virginia Mayo— 
This is a long picture but, as you know, it’s James 
Cagney as you like him. Plenty of action and sus- 
pense; it’s not draggy and will hold your patrons 
in their seats like glue. This picture made up for a 
lot of previous lost time for me. Business over 100%. 
Played Sunday, November 5.—Pat Fleming, Gail The- 
atre, Round Pond, Ark. 


Shorts 
Columbia 


CALLING ALL CURTAINS: Comedy Favorites— 
Columbia is quite consistent in producing good come- 
dies for action houses.—Harland Rankin, Plaza Thea- 
tre, Tilbury, Ont., Canada. 


DOPEY DICKS: Stoooge Comedy—Good Stooge 
comedy.—Pat Fleming, Gail Theatre, Round Pond, 
Ark. 


MARINATED MARINER: All Star Comedy—Sure, 
many of these comedies are ridiculous, but they love 
them.—Harland Rankin, Plaza Theatre, Tilbury, Ont., 
Canada. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Crash Victim 


William Bentley, 45, an art director in 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s home office adver- 
tising department, was one of the 77 who 
lost their lives November 22 in the Long 
Island Railroad crash. 

Born in St. Louis, Mr. Bentley had been 
in the industry for 25 years and only re- 
cently was inducted into the Motion Picture 
Pioneers, becoming the youngest member 
of that organization. Mr. Bentley was as- 
sociated with Skouras Theatres in St. Louis 
early in his career as art director and later 
worked for Warner Bros. and Columbia. 
He was responsible for many of the spec- 
tacular displays on the fronts of Broadway 
theatres, and gained recognition earlier in 
the year for his construction plans and 
decoration of the 20th-Fox Showmanship 
Conference in Chicago. 

His widow, four daughters, a son and a 
sister survive. 


TOA May Meet in Capital 
With Equipment Dealers 


Theatre Owners of America may change 
its plans to hold the 1951 convention in 
New York, moving to Washington instead 
to hold its sessions in conjunction with the 
Theatre Equipment and Supply Manufactur- 
Association and Theatre Equipment 


ers 








Short Product in First Run. Houses 


NEW YORK—Week of Nov. 27 


ASTOR: Rival Romeos............. 20th-Fox 
Feature: American Guerilla in the 

a A er ere 20th-Fox 
CAPITOL: Wanted, One Egg.......... MGM 
I ED Bio 6 os nb 50 5:08 600.00 ated MGM 
Feature: Two Weeks With Love........... MGM 
CRITERION: King of the Tenpins. .. .Columbia 
os ee J EEE Columbia 
da. EE EE Columbia 


Feature: Woman on the Run 

: Universal-International 
MAYFAIR: France............e000. Republic 
Trouble Indemnity...............- Columbia 
Feature: Rio Grande................... Republic 


PARAMOUNT: Riot in Rhythm... .Paramoun} 
Feature: Let's Dance........05...205- Paramount 
RIVOLI: Fresh Yeggs (Song Cartoon) 
Paramount 
Whereabouts Unknown (This Is 
DNGED. ccc be ebnb as ddsesssakasued RKO 
Feature: Never a Dull Moment............. RKO 
ROXY: Ding Bat in Sour Grapes... .20th-Fo, 
Magnetic Vide ...sscccccccsccecees th-Fox 
Feature: The Jackpot................... 20th-Fox 


STRAND: At the Stroke of Twelve 
Warner Bros, 
So You Want to Have an Operation 
Warner Bros, 


Feature: Breakthrough ............. Warner Bros, 








Dealers Associations, it was learned this 
week. If the plans materialize, this will be 
the first joint convention of exhibitors and 
equipment dealers. Tentative dates are No- 
vember 4 to 11. 

Oscar Neu, TESMA president, has been 
studying the facilities of the Shoreham Ho- 
tel in Washington. The TESMA trade 
show itself would require enough space for 
some 200 booths—75 more than were re- 
quired for the equipment show in Chicago 
this year. This type of accommodation is 
not available in New York except at the 
Grand Central Palace, which has no suit- 
able dates. Thus the TOA meeting would 
have to be transferred to Washington. 


Estimate Third of Phoenix 
Saw "Sound of Fury" 


“Sound of Fury,” the Robert Stillman 
United Artists release, was seen by approxi- 
mately one of three residents of Phoenix, 
Ariz., where the film played a “test” two- 
week engagement. This estimate came this 
week from the home office, and was based 
on the picture’s $12,000 gross at an aver- 
age of 30 cents per person. The Phoenix 
engagement was part of a five-city test of 
different advertising approaches. These will 
be evaluated and the best features used 
when the national campaign begins in Janu- 
ary. 








WENDELL COREY 
THE GREAT MISSOURI RAID 


co-starring 
Ellen Drew - Bruce Bennett - 
with Edgar Buchanan - 


Directed by GORDON DOUGLAS « 
Frank Gruber + 


MACDONALD CAREY 


Bill Williams - 
Color by TECHNICOLOR 


Story and Screenplay by 
Produced by Nat Holt 


PARAMOUNT TRADE SHOWS 


DECEMBER 15, 1950 


WARD BOND 


Anne Revere 





JOAN FONTAINE | 
in HAL WALLIS’ Production 


SEPTEMBER AFFAIR 


also starring FRANCOISE a@h yf 

with Jessica Tandy - 

Directed by WILLIAM DIETERLE + 
From a story by Fritz Rotter and Robert Thoeren 














- JOSEPH COTTEN 


Robert Arthur 
Screenplay by Robert Thoeren 











“THE GREAT “THE GREAT THE GREAT “THE GREAT 

MISSOURI “SEPTEMBER MISSOURI “SEPTEMBER MISSOURI “SEPTEMBER = “SEPTEMBER 
PLACE RAID” AFFAIR” PLACE RAID” AFFAIR” PLACE RAID” AFFAIR” PLACE AFFAIR" 
ALBANY DALLAS MEMPHIS « PHILADELPHIA 
Fox Screening Room Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm 
1052 Broadway... ..... 7:30 P.M.....2:00 P.M. | 412 S. Harwood St.....2:00 P.M....10:30 A.M. 362 S. 2nd Street... . 10:30 A.M... ..2:30 P.M. 248 N. 12th St........ 11:00 A.M... ..2:00 P.M. 
ATLANTA z DENVER MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. 
154 Walton St. N.W...10:30 A.M.....2:30 P.M. | 2100 Stout St..........2:00 P.M... ..3:30 P.M. 1121 N. 8th Street. ....2:00 P.M... ..3:30 P.M. 1727 Bivd. of Allies. ...2:00 P.M....11:00 A.M. 
BOSTON DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 
Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. 
58-62 Berkeley St......2:00 P.M....10:30 A.M. | 1125 High St... .......1:00 P.M... ..8:00 P.M. 1201 Currie Ave... ...10:00 A.M... . .1:30 P.M. 909 N.W. 19th Ave... ..1:30 P.M... ..3:00 P.M. 
BUFFALO . DETROIT NEW HAVEN ST. LOUIS * 
Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. 
464 Franklin St. .2:00 P.M....10:30 A.M. | 479 Ledyard Ave......10:30 A.M.....2:00 P.M. 82 State Street........8:15 P.M... . 9:30 P.M. 2949 Olive Street... ...2:00 P.M....11:00 A.M. 
CHARLOTTE INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SALT LAKE CITY 
Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. R Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. 
305-307 S. Church St..10:00 A.M.....2:00 P.M. | 116 W. Michigan St. ..1:00 P.M.. ..10:00 A.M. 215 S. Liberty St.... ..10:30 A.M... ..1:00 P.M. 270 E. Ist So. St .. 1:30 P.M.....3:00 P.M. 
CHICAGO JACKSONVILLE NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Paramount Proj. Rm. Florida Thea’s Sern. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. : 
1306 S. Michigan Ave...3:15 P.M.....1:30 P.M. | Florida Thea. Bidg.....7:30 P.M.....9:00 P.M. | 1501 B’way (9th Fl.)....10:15 A.M.....2:00 P.M. | 205 Golden Gate Ave... .1:30 P.M.....3:00 P.M. 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY « OKLAHOMA as . SEATTLE 
Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. R Paramount Proj. R Paramount Proj. Rm. 
1214 Central Parkway. .3:00 P.M.....1:00 P.M. | 1800 Wyandotte St. ..1:00 P.M... ..2:30 P.M. 701 W. Grand y nag ~.10:30 A.M.....1:00 P.M. | 2330 First Avenue... ... 1:30 P.M....10:00 A.M. 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES OMAHA WASHINGTON 
Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. Paramount Proj. Rm. 
1735 E. 23rd St... .....2:00 P.M.....8:00 P.M. | 1613 W. 20th St........1:30 P.M... ..3:00 P.M. 1704 Davenport St... .. 1:00 P.M... . .2:30 P.M. 306 H. Street, N.W. ....2:30 P.M.....4:00 P.M. 

*These pictures were trade shown Nov. 24 in KANSAS CITY - MEMPHIS « OKLAHOMA CITY « ST. LOUIS 
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International Association of Motion Picture Showmen — Walter Brooks 





Director 


Polio 98 A Theatre Manager's Problem 


and co-worker in these vineyards, with 

Everett Thorner, of the 1951 “March 
of Dimes” campaign, were visitors at the 
Round Table this week, and left us with a 
surprising difference in our ideas of industry 
support for this important charity. 

In_1945, the “March of Dimes” raised a 
total of eighteen million dollars for the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, of 
which six million dollars was raised in thea- 
tres. In 1950, the total amount raised was 
thirty-one million dollars, from all sources, 
but the amount raised in theatres was: only 
a little more than one million. 

Infantile paralysis is an industry prob- 
lem, at the local level. It strikes at the box 
office; it is the personal problem of the man- 
ager at the point of sale, his patrons and 
their families. Ask Earle Holden, for in- 
stance, what polio meant this past year at 
the Center theatre in Hickory, N. C. Ask 
Gene Custer, down in Charleston, W. Va., 
why the members of the West Virginia Man- 
agers Association support a polio hospital 
unit of their own, with help from the Na- 
tional Foundation. Look around your own 
stateside and see how much polio means. 

We think it’s shocking to learn that the 
film theatres have sloughed-off this deserv- 
ing and highly important factor in public 
relations, on a basis of such diminishing 
returns. Our visitors are going out to launch 
the new campaign for the “March of Dimes” 
which will fall this year, January 15th to 
31st inclusive. We appeal to = good men 
and true to come to the aid of their public 
relations. There isn’t anything more perti- 
nent to the welfare of our business and public 
interest. 

It’s all right to lean back and say, “The 
totals are larger and somebody else is carry- 
ing the burden.” But it’s just as much our 
interest now as it was in 1945. The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis didn’t die 
with the President who founded it. Polio is 
this year’s problem, and next year’s in our 
communities. 


Bu DANZIGER, long-time friend 
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WE POINT WITH PRIDE 


We are indebted to Mr. Teri Ramsaye, 
who dispatches by hand a copy of a talk 
by Emil Bernstecker, district manager for 
Wilby-Kincey Theatres in Atlanta, on the 
subject of "Public Relations." Mr. Bern- 
stecker gave the talk at one of the inner- 
circle meetings, at the TOA convention in 
Houston, and he now addresses it to his 
managers of the circuit. We are proud to 
publish excerpts of it in this issue of the 
Round Table, as one of the most intelligent 
speeches we've ever read, on a much mis- 
understood subject. 

The best thing about Mr. Bérnstécker's 
talk is that it agrees so fully withyour own 
ideas, that public relations is a problem at 
the local level. It's always fine to discover 
that the best of the authorities of record 
seem to be in agreement with Round Table 
policy, and this is a document directly 
down our alley, in chapter and verse. We 
have made a careful selection of Mr. Bern- 
stecker's well chosen words, leaving out 
none of his remarks on public relations, and 
saving what he says about theatre house- 
keeping and operation for another day. 

And we would welcome more of Mr. 
Bernstecker, his ideas of management, pub- 
lic relations, theatre operation and pro- 
motion for motion pictures at the point of 
sale, for future iin in the Round 
Table. While we haven't had time, in an 
interchange of wires and a request for his 
photograph, to put the question to him, 
we wish he would accept this public invi- 
tation to join the meetings of the Round 
Table, to our considerable credit and 
benefit, now and future. 








The foundation contributes to the rehabili- 
tation of 55,000 paralysis victims, who re- 
quire medical care. Some of these are your 
neighbors and patrons. 


gq Five circuits in New York joined in a 

major cooperative showmanship effort, 
designed to offset the inroads of competi- 
tive entertainment, by launching “All About 
Eve” as a Thanksgiving attraction in 100 
New York theatres, on a day-and-date basis. 
Augmented newspaper advertising, plus the 
use of various other media, made this an out- 
standing bid for holiday business. And, as 
a point of information, “All About Eve” 
ended a highly successful six-weeks’ run at 
the Roxy theatre, which upset all previous 
records. The final week was bigger than 
the first and word-of mouth advertising is 
credited with phenominal results. 


WM 


It’s pleasant to see, in the mail, a coopera- 
tive ad from a Portland, Oregon, newspaper, 
signed by Evergreen theatres, J. J. Parker 
theatres and John Hamrick theatres. It’s 
the 20th Century-Fox institutional ad, 
slightly revised, to read: “We’re the Proud- 
est Men in Town,’ and we wonder in how 
many instances it was possible to change 
this heading to make it plural. And we 
note, too, that pictures to prove that movies 
are better than ever, originate with Foz, 
Paramount, Metro, Columbia, Eagle Lion 
and Warner Brothers. 


DM 


qg It may be the modern trend in theatre 

names, or maybe we've discovered the 
smallest small situation all over again, but 
we welcome to our membership William 
Fried, owner, manager, buyer, booker, jani- 
tor and operator at the Atom theatre, Hey- 
worth, IIl., a house that seats 200 in a popu- 
lation of 1,000. He says, “I can’t afford to 
spend much for advertising, and besides, the 
large theatres play nearly all the big pictures 
first and advertise them for me.” That 
makes a lot of sense and proves the point for 
national pre-selling. —Walter Brooks 
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Ingenuity! 


AND WE GIVE YOU—FOR INSTANCE—Jack Camp- 
bell, manager of the Atlantic Drive-In, just outside 
Atlantic City, who closed his "Frozen Custard" bar for 
seasonal reasons, but had his drive-in patrons peering 
through peep holes to see a poster display of upcoming 
attractions. 


a oy. 
es VA 


wiiions with Tee SAMUEL GOLDWYN :0.¢ 


A MOTION PICTURE FOR THE 
. 


ce YS HEDDA HOPPER ... 
~ “The kind of picture 

America has been’ 

screaming for!” 


UR ZAVERY OWF 


Front display at the 
Glove theatre, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., home theatre 
of the Schine circuit of 
140 houses in five states, 
for "Mr. Music." 


George Atton, man- 
ager of the Granada 
theatre, Reno, Nev., 
found the right place for 
a 24-sheet, right behind 
the candy counter. 


At right, the 
highly successful 
"Salutes to the 
Military’ used in 
San Antonio, Texas, 
for the world 
premiere of 
Republic's ''Rio 
Grande" which can 
be copied in other 
situations. 


Dan Redden, 
manager of John 
Hamrick's Music 
Hall, in Seattle, 
the first to show 
good use of the 
excellent articles i 
Collier’s magazine, 
as proper exploita- 
tion for ''King 
Solomon's Mines''— 
selling the picture 
for its true worth. 
(At left) 
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‘Arrow’ Hits 
And Wins 
The Prise 


Frank Pratt, manager of the Mt. Baker 
theatre, Bellingham, Washington, has sub- 
mitted the campaign on “Broken Arrow” 
which won him the Charles Skouras award 
for top showmanship in a recent West Coast 
circuit competition, as a further entry in the 
fourth quarter for the Quigley Awards. We 
are glad to welcome such a good exhibit and 
to comment on it here, for the benefit of 
Round Table members. 

Mr. Pratt was a little bit more lucky than 
some, in that he had Indians, both genuine 
and simulated, as part of his stage show and 
street ballyhoo. The Lummi Indians, in 
costume, dressed up the exploitation to the 
point where they became part of the picture. 
We can readily understand how fortunate a 
manager is, who has an Indian reservation 
among his reserve resources for picture pro- 
motions. And he was also pretty lucky in 
having a deluge of wires from the studio 
in Hollywood, not personal appearances to 
be sure, but something to build up iobby 
display and make it talk in business terms. 

The visiting Congress of American In- 
dians were welcomed to Bellingham with the 
premiere of “Broken Arrow” and merchants 
cooperated generously in large space news- 
paper ads, along with local radio stations, 
with similar ideas. The town was dressed 
up for the special event, and photos of win- 
dow and street displays prove how effec- 
tively the affair was tied together as a pro- 
motion stunt. The local Pontiac dealer went 
the limit to participate in the Indian celebra- 
tion. 


Portland, Oregon, Theatre 
Tries Personal Approach 


Kenny Hughes, manager of the Oriental 
theatre, Portland, Oregon, believes in posi- 
tive action, and when it came to advertising 
“Mister 880” he was so convinced of the 
satisfying quality of the film that he started 
making personal contacts, door to door, to 
tell patrons how good it was. Using a city 
map and his staff of usherettes as willing 
helpers, he put over his personal selling ap- 
proach at the point of sale, or somewhat 
this side of it, measured by the box office line. 


Bill Hastings Stages 
"Wednesday" Fun Show 


Bill Hastings, manager of the RKO Orph- 
eum theatre, Denver, Colo., staged a “Fun 
Show” on stage as an added attraction for 
the opening of Harold Lloyd’s new comedy 
teature, ““Mad Wednesday.” The fun show 
overflowed into the audience and lobby, with 
characters popping balloons, passing out 
trick carnations and pulling rabbits out of 
unsuspecting patrons’ hats. Morrow Nut 
House gave out several thousand bags of 
assorted nuts to tie in with a nutty picture. 
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HIS 81st WINNER! 





Larry Woodin, on stage at his theatre in 
Wellsboro, Pa., celebrates his 100th "Miss 
America" contest by awarding "Miss Northern 
Central Pennsylvania" with a four-year col- 
lege scholarship. And this lucky winner is the 
81st girl that Larry has put through college 
since he acquired the franchise to handle the 
"Miss America Pageant" for the State of 
Pennsylvania. That's right, eighty-one winners! 


RKO Trenton Theatres 
Get Newspaper Breaks 


Ward Farrar, advertising-publicity man- 
ager for RKO Theatres in the Trenton-New 
Brunswick area, N. J., sends tear sheets from 
the Trentonian and other local papers to 
show the newspaper breaks obtained by the 
RKO Lincoln theatre in Trenton with a 
number of current attractions. Both art and 
stories in free space, and good use of a co- 
operative ad page indicate the merchants as 
well as the newspapers go along with the 
persuasions of a theatre publicist. 


Pollock Does 
It All Again 


We're in an annual quandary, here at the 
Round Table, faced with the temptation to 
reprint all of Lester Pollock’s swell Hal- 
lowe’en show at Loew’s theatre, Rochester, 
although Hallowe’en is over and gone for 
this year. It’s Lester’s fourth quarter entry 
for the Quigley Awards, which is strictly 
legal, and there are other days coming, even 
between now and the end of January, when 
Round Table members can use a suggestion 
for a midnight show, on stage. Last year, at 
this time, Lester did the same thing. 

What tickles us, by way of a stage stunt, 
is a line of girls, shaving a row of men, 
using whipped cream for shaving soap. At 
the word “Go!” they race to see which of 
the beautiful barbers can make the fastest 
headway, with wooden razors. Sounds like 
a lot of fun. All whipped cream had to be 
scraped off the “mugs” and scooped back 
into the mugs. Then a balloon bursting 
contest, with another row of girls, lots of 
lung power represented, trying to break out 
with a bang. First to bang her balloon 
wins. That could keep up all night, as 
long as the balloons last. A perfectly normal 
pie-eating contest, singing contest, and best 
costume contest, seemed perfectly normal 
after this sort of high jinks. 


"Rio Grande" Bugle Contest 

Marvin Fox, manager of John Hamrick’s 
Orpheum theatre in Seattle, conducted a 
Boy Scout bugle contest as a stunt for “Rio 
Grande.” Scout who played calls in front of 
the theatre were given passes. 





Loew's theatres in the New York area have been prime movers in a plan to promote "Early 
Late" shows as an effort to increase movie attendance and build good will. Here, Charles 
Burns, manager of Loew's Yonkers theatre, posts his display with the selling lines—"Wives 
love it!"—"Students love it!"—"Lovers love it!"—"Baby-sitters love it!"—"Husbands love it" 
—because it gets the family home before midnight. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AT LOCAL LEVEL 


MIL BERNSTECKER, district man- 
E ager for the Wilby-Kincey Service 
Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., delivered 
a speech on the subject of “Public Rela- 
tions at the Local Theatre Level” at the 
recent Theatre Owners of America conven- 
tion at Houston, Texas. Since then, he has 
reprinted his speech in the form of a mem- 
orandum to all managers of the Wilby-Kin- 
cey circuit, and by way of Bob Wilby and 
Terry Ramsaye, old friends these many 
years, a copy has come to the HERALD and 
to this Round Table desk. 

We’ve told Mr. Bernstecker in a telegram 
of sincere appreciation that we consider his 
speech not only a guide to public ‘relations 
but also common sense, the most of the 
best in that department it has been our 
privilege to read in many months. We have 
quoted vital parts on this page, insofar as 
space permits. Mr. Bernstecker made clear, 
at Houston, that this was no attempt to 
make policy at the national level, but a clear 
exposition of need at the local level. 

We give you, Mr. Emil Bernstecker, an 
old member of the Managers Round Table, 
who is welcomed at this meeting, with the 
applause of an international association of 
motion picture showmen ! 


A Business With Problems 


“The purpose of good public relations for 
the theatre is to develop and maintain in the 
public mind a favorable opinion of the thea- 
tre, of the company that operates it and the 
man who owns it or manages it. It has noth- 
ing to do with product—it has to do with 
running a business which makes more con- 
tinuous sales than any other merchant does 
in any other business; a business which has 
problems of personnel, costs, taxation and 
management that product does not enter 
into. 

“A business today must not only make a 
good product. It must market it in ways 
that comply with standards of business prac- 
tice that the public has accepted as being 
reputable and responsible. That’s why the 
conduct of your business must be such as 
to gain public approval. Hollywood obvi- 
ously cannot do that for you. That’s why 
your public relations must be good commun- 
ity relations. 


Just Who Is Responsible? 


“And who is responsible for the theatre’s 
public relations? Everyone who has any- 
thing to do with the theatre except the pay- 
ing customer. Public relations are the re- 
sponsibility and function of management; 
from the top executive to the lowest janitor. 
The booker, the advertising man, the usher, 
the candy girl, all who do or say anything 
in the theatre, make their impression in 
the public mind, on every one that lives in 
the community, and the net result is public 
relations, good or bad. 

“Good public relations are good for you. 
They work for you in all places; in the legis- 
lature on tax matters, in the city hall when 
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EMIL BERNSTECKER 


you’re being discriminated against; in news- 
paper offices, against the paid critics; and on 
the streets, against voluntary critics; in box 
office receipts by giving you a definite gross 
from those who patronize your theatre re- 
gardless of what you're playing, in creating 
for you a vast amount of good will which you 
cannot buy, but which is your greatest 
asset. 

“It is important to remember what public 
relations is not. It is not getting some pub- 
licity for your theatre or your show. This 
conception of public relations leads té all 
sorts of frivolous and artificial activities de- 
signed to force public attention. It leads to 
desperate and unnatural activities for the 








THE MANAGER MUST— 


—continue his war activities, which in the 
last war gave him stature and position 
in the community. 

—make his auditorium available to 
churches, schools, civic meetings and 
gatherings in the public interest. 

—participate, by facilities under his con- 
trol, in civic, state and national matters. 

—contribute to causes, within his means. 

—lend his screen, his stage and his lobby 
to public use in drives and appeals for 
community benefit. 

—head-up and be chairman of activities 
that need and require the services of a 
sound showman. 

—lead his community by anticipating and 
originating events that satisfy local 
needs. 

—be a good citizen, and a good neighbor. 

—take advantage of all opportunities, in 
good taste, to promote his theatre as a 
community institution. 








sake of publicity. And after a time, these 
acrobatics have a bad public relations effect, 
Our goal is not public attention; it is public 
confidence and respect. Our business is cop. 
tinuously on trial before a jury of public 
opinion from which there is no appeal. ff 
the trial is continuous, obviously the defense 
must be continuous. 

“At the local theatre level, public relations 
must be done well, done thoroughly and done 
over a long period of time. The manager 
should advertise and sell his attractions with 
sincerity, and honesty. His advertising 
should be clean and wholesome. His bys. 
ness practices should be ethical and his per- 
sonal life normal and wholesome. 


Theatres Made to Suffer 


“Local theatres would like to see much 
done on the national level to ameliorate their 
local difficulties, because it is characteristic 
of our business that the local exhibitor js 
reflected in the bad light of Hollywood mis- 
conduct and made to suffer for it. In no 
other business does the retailer get smeared 
when the product he sells is involved morally 
or legally. The dry goods merchant is not 
blamed for the sweat shop. The coal mer- 
chant is not held responsible for John L. 
Yet the exhibitor on the same. Main Street 
suddenly gets smallpox in the eyes of the 
community because of the conduct of a Hol- 
lywood star. 

“While local public relations find a place 
in the industry’s public relations program, 
the local level has peculiarities and prob- 
lems which can be handled only by those 
who understand them as local affairs, just 
as, for obvious reasons, problems at the na- 
tional level, say in Hollywood or Washing- 
ton, can be handled only by people who un- 
derstand them and the contacts there. 


Singular Community Service 


“The exhibitor ought to render the in- 
valuable and singular community service for 
which his theatre is suited, by virtue of its 
auditorium, its screen, its stage, its enter- 
tainment and its personality. And the abil- 
ity of its manager to stage, devise, advertise, 
promote and produce. The manager should 
be a working member of a civic club, ready 
to assist all reputable local groups in their 
programs and activities. He should orig- 
inate activities that are in the public interest 
for the community welfare. 

“His theatre must be an_ institution 
through which flows the community’s civic 
life. He and his theatre must do more than 
their share of community service. 


He Who Does These Things 


“An exhibitor who does all these things 
has good public relations. Public sentiment is 
with him, and as Lincoln said: “With public 
sentiment, nothing can fail; without it, noth- 
ing can succeed.” Such an exhibitor is well 
protected against misconduct 2,000 miles 
away, against discrimination in city hall, 
against injustice in the state legislature and 
‘special treatment’ in Washington. 

“An exhibitor who does all these things 
has the right to expect other branches of the 
business to try equally hard for an industry 
good name. He has no alibis to make in the 
field of public relations. He does not fear 
what Ralph Waldo Emerson defined: ‘That 
which you are speaks out so loudly to me, I 
cannot hear what you say you are.’” 
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Pete Martin, writing in the December 2nd 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, pro- 
vides a colorful and exciting profile on Cor- 
rine Calvet, under the title, “Hollywood a 
French Threat,” and a full-page color pic- 
ture, also in profile, that should prove a 
stopper to any reader, particularly the 
males. Pete says, “When Corrine’s at a 
party, women show their claws. Wives are 
afraid to let her meet their husbands. She’s 
an imported number and dangerous—a siren 
who makes men unhappy with their lot.” 

v 

Scholastic magazines have given Stanley 
Kramer’s “Cyrano de Bergerac” their “Movie 
of the Month” award for December. Announce- 
ment of the award by Eric Berger, editor is 
considered the biggest educational boost a film 
can receive. Scholastic’s Literary Cavalcade 
Magazine will carry a six-page “Cyrano” spread 
with stills from the film, and Scholastic Teacher 
is running a feature story. Total circulation of 
all scholastic magazines is well over a million 
to classroom students, and 200,000 to teachers. 

Vv 

The November 24th issue of “Tide,’ adver- 
tising trade journal, carries a full-size supple- 
ment with the sub-title, “Directory Issue of 
Magazine Merchandising,” which is a listing of 
the merchandise aids made available to ad- 
vertisers by fifty-seven consumer magazines. 
The compilation is designed to help national ad- 
vertisers to use the power, prestige and perma- 
nence of America’s mass, and class, circulated 
magazines, through their merchandising facili- 
ties, to influence their salesmen, distributors, 
dealers and customers. 


v 

Metro’s broadside on “King Solomon’s 
Mines,” which was mailed generally to thea- 
tres and trade sources, recounts the pre- 
selling that has been done, with 36,000,000 
“aroused” by the Collier articles; 80,000,000 
“teased” by the advanced newspaper teaser 
ad campaign in 40 key cities, and 263,060,000 
“sold” by their readership in national maga- 
zine advertising for the picture. 


v 

The logical fashion tieups to be associated 
with 20th Century-Fox’s “Bird of Paradise” 
chalked up a first in motion picture merchan- 
dising with the appearance of an initial ad of a 
series to run in Women’s Wear Daily, designed 
to attract promotions and store cooperation. The 
basic campaign has already tied in some thirty 
manufacturers, and use of the daily publication 
is expected to bring this to a climax in the five 
months’ period between the present date and the 
release of the picture, scheduled for the Easter 
holiday seasen. 


v 

Both “Life” and “Look” will give Universal's 
“Harvey” an unprecedented build-u+ when both 
magazines feature layouts of picture and edi- 
torial matter in their issues of December 5th, 
which have an estimated readership of more 
than 30,000,000, and will be on the news stands 
this week. “Harvey” will have its world pre- 
miere at the Astor theatre, on Broadway, De- 
cember 20th, as a benefit for the New York 
Heart Association. 


v 

Paramount has set a 43-city tieup with Ad- 
miral Radio and Television Company for Bing 
Crosby’s “Mr. Music.” The promotion is at the 
local level, and Admiral has sent letters to all 
its dealers inviting their cooperation. Extensive 
local newspaper, radio and television advertis- 
ing will put over the promotion. 

A tieup with $10,000 worth of prizes for 
Paramount’s “Copper Canyon” is also an- 
nounced, with openings in fifty cities in a co- 
operative tieup with the Thrifty Drug chain. 
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Selling Approach 





MAD WEDNESDAY—RKO Radio. Yes Sir, 
Wednesday was WILD. Wednesday was 
RUGGED. The wildest, wackiest, most 
hilarious and completely bollixed-up day 
you ever heard of. Diddlebock woke up on 
Thursday and found he owned a circus, a 
hansom cab, and a hangover, with a girl 
and 36 lions to feed—and the one named 
"Jackie" had personality. Under the handi- 
cap of the worst title of the year, this is a 
new Harold Lloyd slapstick comedy that 
will delight your old ‘customers and make 
new ones. 24-sheet and other posters are 
lively and will make good marquee and 
lobby display. Herald keys the campaign 
and helps to explain the title. Too many, 
too big newspaper ad mats, but fortunate- 
ly, enough "'teasers'’ and smaller sizes to 
take care of every demand. Good stunt 
to rig up a young chap in Harold Lloyd's 
costume and his famous trademark, horn- 
rimmed glasses. It should remind the 
oldsters and sell the youngsters. Do every- 
thing possible to sell the word "Mad" as 
meaning wacky, and exploit this as a com- 
pletely nutty comedy, going back to the 
good old days of pure slapstick. There 
are millions waiting to see Harold Lloyd. 


THREE SECRETS — Warner Brothers. 
Secrets that brought three girls together 
in one of fate's strangest meetings. Three 
girls whose pasts hid the same mis-step 
that sealed their reputations. Their story 
was the one story the girls didn't want their 
men to know. 24-sheet and other posters 
play up big portait heads of Eleanor 
Parker, Patricia Neal and Ruth Roman for 
marquee or lobby display. There's a spe- 
cial '‘miniature'’ herald that looks effective, 
to be printed from mat No. 367-501X. 
Some of the newspaper ads carry the three 
heads or figures with captions of dramatic 
phrasing to identify them. There's suffi- 
cient variety in the newspaper ad mats to 
satisfy every demand, for size or style. A 
few "'teasers'’ will launch a "'secret'’ cam- 
paign, but we don't like putting the name 
of the producer into copy, as for instance: 
"You'll keep Warner's ‘Three Secrets’,"’ 
etc., etc. There's a set of lobby door 
panels, five of them for $5 outright or on 
rental from National Screen, that will dress 
up your point-of-sale. 
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THE MINIVER STORY—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. A new story of the beloved “Mrs. 
Miniver" of war times, with Greer Garson 
and Walter Pidgeon back again in their 
original roles. The first picture won six 
Academy Awards; this will win the hearts 
of all those who have asked for "the rest 
of the Miniver story." 24-sheet and other 
posters have strong portrait heads and will 
make cut-outs for lobby and marquee. 
There's no herald, but you can print your 
own from a number of over-sized ad mats. 
Publicity mats and stories reflect the charm 
of the Miniver family and should find free 
space in many newspapers. The smaller 
newspaper ad mats, in sizes you can use, 
are pleasing and in variety sufficient to 
satisfy all. For this picture, Metro has 
given you some that are quite different in 
style and which sell the stars and the story 
effectively. Picture will be remembered by 
those who ever saw the original and thus, 
your advertising and exploitation hinges 
on bringing back that memory of a fine 
picture. It's a charming story of charming 
people in authentic English settings. Not 
a bad idea is to print the ''Letter from the 
Minivers'' addressed to your patrons. 


HARRIET CRAIG — Columbia Pictures. 
What was Harriet Craig's lie? ''It's better 
that the destiny of marriage be in a 
woman's hands than in any man's." Here 
is a strange and exciting woman, at war 
with everything and everyone who stood in 
her way. A renowned Pulitzer Prize play 
brings Joan Crawford her greatest emo- 
tional role. 24-sheet is provocative and will 
sell this serious play for adults. The herald 
carries the advertising theme for small 
situations. There is an abundance of news- 
paper ad mats, mostly in the same style, 
but in a variety of sizes. You'll find good 
poses of Joan Crawford to please her fans. 
It' a picture to advertise for midweek and 
for grown-up audiences. Better beware 
what you play on the same bill, for variety 
or similarity. Newspaper contests, radio 
programs based on "The Battle of the 
Sexes" and women's page features will de- 
velop as exploitation. You can hunt for an 
"ideal couple’ or invite newlyweds to de- 
scribe "My ideal wife (or husband)." 
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INDEPENDENT FILM BUYERS 
REPORT ON PERFORMANCE 


Product which has played their theatres since May 15 is evalu- 
ated herewith by film buyers of U. S. independent circuits. This 
report covers 108 attractions and 9,105 playdates. 


Titles run alphabetically. Numerals refer to the number of en- 
gagements on each attraction reported. The tabulation is cumula- 
tive, embracing additional ratings with those published in the 26 
preceding issues of the Heratp. Daggers denote attractions 
published for the first time. Asterisks indicate attractions which 
are listed for the last time. 


EX means Excellent; AA—Above Average; AV—Average; 
BA—Below Average; PR—Poor. 


THE FILM BUYER'S RATING 


EX AA AV BA PR 
Abbot and Costello in the Foreign Legion ae 2 46 49 #5SI ofl 


All About Eve (20th-Fox) .. - | 3 6 - 
All Quiet on the Western Front (Realart) . - 2 2 4 6 
tAmerican Guerrilla in the Philippines 
Ee see eee ' - 2 5 ~ - 
*Annie Get Your Gun (MGM)........ ete: 0 | Sa a | 
Armored Car Robbery (RKO Radio). - | 2 - 2 
Asphalt Jungle, The seainaailt Rica - It 68 60 24 
Avengers, The (Rep.)..... Ne kietes - 3 - 2 
Black Rose, The (20th-Fox) . ; 15 34 59 44 8 
Born to be Bad (RKO Radio). - | 8 ti 3 
Breaking Point, The (W.B.).... - =-« 8 2 8 
Breakthrough (W.B.) ......... 5 3 I - - - 
Bright Leaf (W.8.)............ 13 41 46 32 «39 
Broken Arrow (20th-Fox)..... Kn aes: Cae 6 ~ 
Caged (WB) ........ 329 24 «108 «7 
Captive Girl (Col.).. - I 3 9 I 
Cariboo Trail, The (20H Fox). | 27 57 14 | 
*Colt .45 (W.B.). * 16 88 116 21. 5 
Convicted (Col.) 1 ;: DB @ 6 
Copper Canyon (Para. ). 2 “3).. 27 6 - 
County Fair (Mono.).. I 3 5 - 3 
Crisis (MGM) ..... Re - - 15 39 40 
Curtain Call at Cactus Creek (U. |; |e renee - 3 47 151 10 
et eS eee : ~ ~ ~ 8 5 
Desert Hawk (U.I.).. eee - 4 34 13 3 
Destination Moon (E. Lc. ). | 24 14 9 4 
Destination Tokyo (W.B.).. ! 3 I | 8 
Devil's Doorway (MGM)... at ken tanta sels | 2 3 7 I 
Dial 1119 (MGM)....... ; CF ee ig eh ae ae 
Duchess of Idaho (MGM) — 29 117 60 6 - 
Fancy Pants (Para.).... : 2 “o) “) “22 3 
Father of the Bride (MGM).. ahem 98 180 40 II 2 
Fireball, The (20th-Fox) ...... - - 12 #30 17 
Flame and the Arrow, The (W.B. ). ee mee | ee ae lees | 8 
Fortunes of Captain Blood pe aa ee - 144 #12 = #16 5 
Fuller Brush Girl, The es rs oo es, J - 1 10 - - 
Furies, The (Para.).. «ey tee ee - 3 36 34 26 
Glass Menagerie, The (W.B.) i eee - - I 8 10 
Good Humor Man, The (Col.)............... ~ 3 31 108 $18 
Great Jewel Robber, The (W.B.)............ - 2 9 5 8 
Gunfighter, The (20th-Fox)............. if 4 44 107 75 40 
Happy Years, The (MGM)................. - 2 60 12 6 
High Lonesome (E.L.C.).... Peano - ~ 4 Il | 
I'll Get By (20th-Fox)....................... - 6 3 - - 
ie A aoeey Fears (Gel)... ... 2... 6.0.05. - fr i a. we 
NE SUE RUIN os. os 2 eee - a 9 I - 


40 


EX AA AV BA pp 


tJackpot, The (20th-Fox)............... - 1 2 $s 
Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye (W.B.)............. - 4 16 15 3 
Lady Without a Passport, A ae psy - = 16 4 @ 
Lawless, The (Para.).. SG EEB YS - 2 17 36 2 
Life of Her Own, A (MEM). ree - § 19 642 
Louisa (U.I.) .. en ey 9 45 63 24 | 
Love That Brute (20th- Fox). . biiien anear - - 9 103 3% 
*Ma and Pa Kettle Go to Town _ L oe os MG BE OTT A 
Men, The (U.A.).. Saat Be - | 9 1 @ 
Milkman, The (U.I.).. PR eds ales Ha wis - 5 3 2 = 
Miniver Story, The (MGM)... Metis Btls 234.6 - 2 s Wee 
Mister 880 (20th-Fox).. pba aateewgeey - It 46 6 4 
My Blue Heaven (20th- fax). ...... 25 50 44 6 oa 
My Friend Irma Goes West (Para. ).. ee 7 80 % 3 
Mystery Street (MGM)............. ee: - 6 6 4.8 
Next Voice You Hear, The (MGM).......... - - - {2 
Night and the City (20th-Fox).......... - | 30 628 
No Way Out (20th-Fox).................... l 5 12. ie 
Our Very Own (RKO Radio)........... ; 37-237. Se 
Panic in the Streets ne aula = 6 S$ 27. a 
Peggy (U.I.) . pe 3 41 104 «14 
Petty Girl (Col.).. Le aaa dh svand smews | 64 13 3 
Pretty Baby (W.B)........................ - 10 16 4 3% 
*Reformer and the Redhead (MGM)......... 2 17 126 © = 
Return of the Frontiersman (W.B.)........... - 6 16 20 15 


Rett MoNOSS CONOND o 6 oieisiios cick cad secsesels 5 NO Bog 


Rio Grande (TS aati 2 6 6 _. 
Rocketship XM (Lippert) .. 7. 16 38 4 8 
Rocky Mountain (W.B.).. ree - 6 4 0 & 
Rogues of Sherwood Forest (Col. ).. rere - 101 26 40 8 
Saddle Tramp (U.I.).. 28a amdelaeiie 1 12 4 6 - 
Samson and Delilah (Para. ). Sabegew ass, «Mies te 5 == 
711 Ocean Drive (Col.).. sSra Wee sige 427423 
Shakedown (U.I.) ....... a ree eer - - 7 5 2a 
Showdown, The (Rep.)...................... - | 4 3. (- 
Say Chl a ee eee eee - (7 S&S 19 o& 
Skipper Surprised His Wife, The ve ounce ~ 3 28 53 10 
Sleeping City, The (U.I.).. cy Pie - <= 4 Wa 
*So Young, So Bad (U.A.).. ee eee 7 14 7 +3 
Spy Hunt (U.I.).. ea eee - - 6 3. 
*Stars in My Crown (Mem). wektteas ee URE Dee 6 
Stella (20th-Fox) . Bhan ath aoe earcear eis - 10 49 62 37 
Summer Stock (MGM). Se ea eases S50 2 3 24 68 «12. 24 
Sunset Boulevard (Para.).................... 10 22 24 24 % 
Tea For Two (W.B.).. beh eamcendcees oe. AD: ) ae 5 4 
Three Little Words (MEM). se aeiaatiogs a», ae! 8. 4. ae 
Three Secrets (W.B.).. ee eee - 1 9 $ 
To Please a Lady (MGM). oe ae 8 24 7 2 
Toast of New Orleans (MGM). I 6 10 9 & 
Torch, The (E.L.C.).. Le, er - - = 8 3 
Treasure Island (RKO Radio) . Waa 99 5 2 s7 26 & 
Trigger, Jr. (Rep.).. a Ae - t - 4 5 2 
Tripoli (Para.) . ee setataee ~ 2 2 | ae 
Two Flags West (20th- Fox)... Bad da, ob 8 18.32 6 = 
Union Station (Para.)................... - 4 28 #37 R 
Walk Softly, Stranger (RKO Radio).......... - = 4 7 
When You're Smiling (Col.).. west: -,.- = 5 3 
Where the Sidewalk Ends (20th- Fox). aa 2 {. 30 35: 
White Tower, The (RKO Radio).. aa se I 7 24 55 2 
WVADERONIOT SAMOA elise soscesasces VAT SS SE. dee 
Woman on the Run (U.I.).................. -' = = 2m 
ee oe Ue ee I - 4 6 63 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 









peer sate 


Ten cents per word, money-order or check with copy. Count initials, box number and address. Minimum insertion, $1. Four 
insertions for the price of three. Contract rates on application. No borders or cuts. Forms close Mondays at 5 P.M. Publisher 
reserves the right to reject any copy. Film and trailer advertising not accepted. Classified advertising not subject to agency 


commission. Address copy and checks: MOTION PICTURE HERALD, Classified Dept., Rockefeller Center, New York (20) 
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THEATRES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





THEATRE FOR SALE: 430-SEAT HOUSE NEAR 
Ruston, La., in prosperous oil and lumber manufac- 
turing town. Pay out in 3 years. $32,500 with $20,000 
cash and balance financed if desired. Price includes 
real estate and also nice lot for residence. _ Have thea- 
tre and business property in Arkansas which need my 
personal attention. Reply to FRANK PATTERSON. 
Box 36, Junction City, Arkansas. 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE BUILDING FOR 
gale. Fully equipped. Located in New London, Conn. 
Arrangements can be made for the sale of equipment 
and seats only. Address JOSEPH SHEPATIN, 231 
State St., New London, Conn. 


CLOSING OUT THEATRE. BUY MY NEW 
Super Simplex completely equipped booth costs $4,800. 
Yours free 300 nearly new seats. Not damaged, used 
14 months. E. J. HUNTER, Colquitt, Ga. 


FOR SALE: MOVIE HOUSE, 500 SEATS. ONLY 
theatre in community. Owner called back to Service. 
Write P. O. BOX 687, New Brunswick, N. J. 














USED EQUIPMENT 





DRIVE-IN MANAGER, PRESENTLY  EM- 
ployed, desires change. Age 38, 22 years’ experience. 
Finest references. Will consider drive-in or large in- 
door situation. Box 2501, MOTION PICTURE HER- 
ALD. 





GENERAL MANAGER MUST LEAVE MIDDLE 
states due to wife’s and son’s health. Experienced in 
managing, supervising, booking, buying, exploiting and 
handling personnel for chain of theatres. Also in same 
family, bookkeeper, assistant manager, union operator, 
chief of staff and concession manager. Am only inter- 
ested in theatres on ocean, anywhere in California able 
to pay top salaries and guarantee permanent positions. 
If in need of such qualifications, write E. H. POND, 
Mgr., Miami Valley Enterprises, Belle Theatre, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. 





SEATING 





COMPLETE SEATING SERVICE SEWN CUSH- 
ion and back covers. New cushions, parts. Chairs re- 
built in your theatre without interruption. THEATRE 
SEAT SERVICE CO., 160 Hermitage Ave., Nashville, 
T 





VALUES GALORE! PAIR WEBER PORTABLES 
complete, excellent, $350; Morelite 60 ampere Lamp- 
houses, rebuilt, $235 pair; RCA MI-1040 soundheads, 
rebuilt, $475; Griswold Splicers $12.75; Strong 1 kw 
Lamphouses, rebuilt, $325 pair; What do you need? 
STAR CINEMA SUPPLY, 441 W. 50th St., New York 
19, 





HOLMES SWEET HOLMES STILL AVAILABLE 
at our low, low prices. Time Deals Too! Completely 
rebuilt Holmes Educator 35mm Sound Projectors, 
2000’ magazines, amplifier, speaker, lenses, Single Out- 
fit—$350; Dual—$555 (formerly $695). Other complete 
dual outfits—DeVry $595; Simplex $995. Write for com- 
plete description. S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP., 
604 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 





STUDIO EQUIPMENT 





WANTED: 16MM AND 35MM MOTION PICTURE 
production equipment. Send your listing for our liberal 
cash offer. We want Mitchells, Moviolas, Tripods, 
laboratory and editing equipment. See us first for best 
used equipment purchases.) THE CAMERA MART, 
INC., 70 W. 45th St., New York. 


EASTMAN PROCESSING CONTROL SENSITO- 
meter $795; 35mm synchronous dubbing projectors 
$395; Bell & Howell step printer, rebuilt, $995; Zoomar 
l6mm lens, original cost $1,800—$995; 3 Wheel Camera 
Dollies with 2 seats $242.50; Duplex 35mm step print- 
ers, with light changers, rebuilt, $795; Presto studio 
disc recorder, $195; Depue 35/l6mm sound reduction 
printer, worth $7500—$3495; Prestoseal Automatic Hot 
Splicer 16 or 35mm, good used, $350; Sensational New 
Bridgamatic Jr. 16mm Developing Machines (incl. tax) 
$1095; Auricon Cinevoice, demonstrator, $550; 5 ton re- 
frigeration plant, 230 DC motor $395; Eyemo 35mm 
spider turret news cameras $495; Background Process 
outfit with projector, arc lamp, Selsyn motors, lenses, 
15’x20’ screen, rebuilt, $4995. Send for Catalog Sturelab 
Supplement. S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP., 604 
W. 52nd St., New York 19. 








PRINTING SERVICE 





WINDOW CARDS, PROGRAMS, HERALDS 
photo-offset printing. CATO SHOW PRINTING CO., 
Cato, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


MANAGERIAL POSITIONS AVAILABLE. LARGE 
circuit, adjacent to New York offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for positions as managers and assistant man- 
agers. Send full personal details to Box 2502, MOTION 
PICTURE HERALD. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT MAN- 
ager, 2lso manager, New York State. Send full per- 
sonal details including present and past employers and 
all important information in first letter. BOX 2499, 
MOTION PICTURE HERALD. 











BUSINESS BOOSTERS 


COMIC BOOKS AVAILABLE AS PREMIUMS, 
giveaways at your kiddy shows. Large variety, latest 
newsstand editions. COMICS PREMIUM CO., 412% 
Greenwich St., N. Y. C. (Publications for premiums 
(exclusively) since 1939. 








LOTS OF 200 TO 1,000 HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
and American chairs. 300 American padded back spring 
cushion folding chairs. 1300 American panel back 
epring cushion chairs, vicinity St. Louis. Ask for de- 
scription and photos. Let us know the quantities that 
you need. ALLIED SEATING CO., 234 W. 44th St., 
New York 18. 


THEATRE CHAIRS NEW AND USED. WRITE 
for prices. W. N. HOOVER, 1509 Kingrey St., Col- 
umbus 3, Ohio. 


NEED CHAIRS? HERE’S THE SPOT. OUR USED 
and rebuilts are sturdy, comfortable, attractive and 
you’re buying ’em from reliable source. Prices start 
at $2.95. Send for Chair Bulletin. S. O. S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP., 604 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 











NEW EQUIPMENT 





JACKSON’S AUTOMATIC REEL-END ALARMS, 
non-film scratching! Foolproof! Last lifetime! $18.50 
pair. Try one from your dealer or write: AMERICAN 
THEATRE SUPPLY, INC., 2300 First Avenue, Seattle. 


STAR SAVES YOU! RECTIFIER BULBS, FIRST 
quality, $4.75; Parts for Simplex and Powers 30% dis- 
count; White screens, first quality, 38 foot; Film 
Cabinets $2.75 section. STAR CINEMA SUPPLY, 
441 W. 50th St., New York 19. 


S. O. S. LOW PRICES PLAY RETURN ENGAGE- 
ment. Vinyl plastic flameproofed, fungusprvofed 
screens: White 35c sq. ft., beaded 45c, 15 amp. rectifier 
bulbs $4.59, projector oil 85c gal.; coated lenses $100 
pair; attractive lighting fixtures 45% off. S. O. S. 
CINEMA SUPPLY CORP., 604 W. 52nd St., New 
York 19. 


SELLING THESE BELOW DEALERS’ COST— 
Just a few left. New likw Arcs, rectifiers and 8 tubes 
$895 pair; high-intensity 70 amp. arcs, rectifiers and 
12 tubes $1095 pair. S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY 
CORP., 604 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 














BINGO DIE-CUT CARDS, 75 OR 100 NUMBERS 
—2 colors—$3.25 per thousand. PREMIUM PROD- 
UCTS, 339 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


MAGIC SHADOWS—THE STORY OF THE ORI- 
gin of Motion Pictures by Martin Quigley, Jr., Adven- 
turous explorations ot the screen’s history told in 191 
crisp pages and 28 rare illustrations. Exciting reading 
for now and authoritative reference for tomorrow. A 
Georgetown University Press book. Price, postpaid, 
$3.50 QUIGLEY BOOKSHOP, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON’S BLUEBOOK OF PROJECTION. 
Best Seller since 1911. Now in 7th edition. Revised 
to present last word in Sound Trouble Shooting Chart. 
Expert information on all phases of projection and 
equipment. Special new section on television. Invalu- 
able to beginner and expert, $7.25 postpaid. QUIGLEY 
BOOKSHOP, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURE ALMA- 
nac—the big book about your business—1950-51 edi- 
tion. Contains over 12,000 biographies of important 
motion picture personalities. Also all industry statis- 
tics. Complete listing of feature pictures 1944 to date. 
Order your copy today, $5.90 postage included. Send 
remittance to QUIGLEY BOOKSHOP, 1270 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, N. Y. 


DRIVE-IN EQUIPMENT 


DRIVE-INS—BE WISE—BE THRIFTY. ORDER 
now on the Lay-A-Way Plan. Small deposit holds 
equipment until ready. Pay balance out of income on 
S. O. S. Easy Payment Plan. S. O. S. CINEMA SUP- 
PLY CORP., 604 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 


TOM THUMB MODEL 36 STREAMLINER 
Miniature Train used only few days. Use discontinued 
because of local conditions. BOX 2500, MOTION 
PICTURE HERALD. 


























Tri-States to Be Guided 
By Circuit ''Cabinet'' 


Home office executives and district man- 
agers will constitute a “cabinet” which will 
guide the operations of Tri-States Theatres 
operations in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska, 
it was anounced this week in Des Moines 
by A. H. Blank, president. This new op- 
erational setup follows the recent resigna- 
tion of Ralph Branton as general manager. 
Mr. Branton’s duties were divided between 
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Dale H. McFarland, who has been made 
assistant to the president, L. McKechneay, 
and district managers H. D. Grove, Wil- 
liam Miskell and Kermit Carr. Mr. Carr 
has now been appointed head buyer and 
booker, succeeding Mr. McFarland, and he 
will continue as Des Moines district man- 
ager until the current “Thank You” thea- 
tre drive is over. After January 1 the Des 


Moines district manager’s post will be abol- 
ished, with theatres in Waterloo assigned 
to Mr. Grove’s district. 







State Department Film 
Section Seeking Funds 


The State Department’s overseas division 
film section will seek funds for 1952 com- 
parable with those granted currently. The 
Budget Bureau must pass on the request. 
The section received approximately $12,- 
000,000 for the year which will end June 30. 
It had received only $2,500,000 until the 
current crisis; then it ‘received another 
$10,000,000. 








Date “Dark City”’ 


ow 





FIVE SONGS Scott ‘making vivid impression" 
with numbers like “That Old Black Magic” and “Le, 
ter From Lady in Love,”’ says Hollywood Reporter, 












here, Mr. Exhibitor, long enough to 
examine some boxoffice scenes that 
speak your language. They all say: 


Date ‘‘Dark City”’ 
TERRIFIC SUSPENSE in scenes like this police 
protected clip-joint where respectable citizen (bril. 
liantly played by Don DeFore) is driven to suicide, 


Paramount’s Fine-Performing Hal Wallis Hit 
















Date ‘‘Dark City” a } ; : 
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“RELENTLESS MANHUNT that’s proven film fare” 
is praised by Boxoffice—as the mysterious killer- 
in-the-night is pursued in thrilling police chase, 


ROMANTIC STARS —Chariton Heston, Hal 
Wallis’ sensationally acclaimed discovery, and 
fascinating Viveca Lindfors, Swedish importation. 













ae on 4 r y 4 é 
Date ‘‘Dark City’ > Date ‘Dark City” 
“PUNCHFUL MELODRAMA for both keys and MEMORABLE ACTING that includes sock per- 
subsequent runs,” says Daily Variety as it ap- formance of big-town detective by Dean Jagger, 


praises the picture’s exciting underworld themes. “fresh from an Academy Award,” says Film Daily. 
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The Goldbergs 


Paramount—Homespun Dialect 


The Bronx is bounded by water on the east 
and by the United States on the west, and 
among other things for which it is either noted 
or notorious it is the native habitat of the 
Goldbergs. For some 15 years the Family Gold- 
berg, which is pure Eastern Americana with an 
accent, has been known—and widely loved—via 
a highly successful radio program. More re- 
cently, and with equal success, these same home- 
spun adventures have taken to television as well. 

Now, Paramount has brought it to the screen, 
most wisely lifting the radio and television cast 
bodily and in toto. It is, precisely, the radio 
show transplanted to the screen, and with a 
success equal to that of the radio. In large mea- 
sure, of course, its unquestioned success is to 
be attributed to the remarkably versatile and 
wholly engaging personality of the inimitable 
“Molly,” played as always by Gertrude Berg, 
responsible for the original conception on the 
air and here collaborating with N. Richard 
Nash on the screenplay. 

With Walter Hart directing under the pro- 
duction hand of Mel Epstein, the film emerges 
as wholly delightful, completely captivating 
audience material. It is family stuff of the best 
sort, and there would appear to be no reason 
why the Bronx dialect should have any effect 
on audience acceptance and appreciation, since 
it has been the hallmark of the radio show. 

The cast has Philip Loeb as Jake Goldberg, 
Eli Mintz as Uncle David, Larry Robinson and 
Arlene McQuade as the children, plus Eduard 
Franz, Barbara Rush, Peter Hansen and Helen 
Brown in particular. The story, essentially sim- 
ple as they all are, mixes in neat and effective 
portions, comedy and pathos, a touch of homey 
drama and an over-all atmosphere of sympathy 
and understanding. Molly, as usual, tries to do 
her best according to the dictates of her kind 
heart and wise head, falls a-foul of complica- 
tions, but finally straightens them out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned—including the audi- 
ence. 

When an old suitor comes to call with his 
too-young fiancee, Molly fixes tl:mgs so that the 
girl finds true love with-a younger man and the 
older man provides home and happiness for a 
neighboring widow. 

Your patrons will love the Goldbergs. They 
are such real people, doing such delightfully 
entertaining real things. 

Reviewed at a sneak preview at the New 
York Paramount theatre, where the audience 

had a grand time. Reviewers rating: Very 
Good.—Cuartes S. AARONSON. 


Release date, January, 1951. Running time, 83 min- 
utes. PCA No. 14773. General audience classification. 
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Betty Walker, Sara Krohner, David Opatoshu, Bar- 
bara Rush, Peter Hansen, Helen Brown, Edith Angold, 
Josephine Whittell, Shari Robinson, Erno Verebes 
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For Heaven's Sake 
20th-Fox—Cowboy Angel 


A somewhat ancient comedy device has been 
employed to good advantage in this amusing 
and often hilarious comedy about an angel who 
comes to earth and materializes in order to make 
a couple realize the blessings which are at- 
tached to parenthood. 

Once again, Clifton Webb employs his great 
talent for farce to good advantage in a part 
that differs radically from the famed Belvedere 
roles he created in recent films. But that doesn’t 
mean that he is less effective, for some of the 
dialogue is both witty and humorous and many 
of the scenes will have the audience rolling in 
the aisles. 

Directed and produced by the reliable team 
of George Seaton and William Perlberg, “For 
Heaven’s Sake” is a strong entry for the Chirst- 
mas holiday season even though it may disap- 
point some for the lack of imagination and 
invention. Although much of the film borders 
on slapstick, most of the comedy is in the 
dialogue and the wealth of conversation at times 
becomes a drag on the proceedings. 

This is not to imply, however, that the pic- 
ture lacks life—there’s plenty of that. Webb’s 
routines are invariably funny, and he is most 
ably assisted by a cast that should warm ex- 
hibitors’ hearts. There is Edmund Gwenn as a 
moral fellow-angel, playing his usual loveable 
part; there is Gigi Perreau, doing justice to 
the role of the unborn child anxious for its 
prospective parents to get together; there are 
Joan Bennett and Robert Cummings in juicy 
parts as a theatre couple devoted to their work, 
and there is Joan Blondell in a short but effec- 
tive bit. Aided by the Seaton screenplay, which 
makes the most of the various situations, it’s 
a zany story. The angel, Webb, comes to earth 
with Gwenn in an attempt to get Gigi Perreau 
born to Joan Bennett and Robert Cummings. 
To this end, he disguises himself as a wealthy 
cattle man from the west who might be willing 
to back a theatrical production planned by 
Cummings. Using humans’ and angels’ tricks, 
Webb succeeds. but only after getting himself 
into a lot of trouble, not the least of which is his 
very human reaction to Joan Blondell. 

Seen at the 20th-Fox screening room in New 
York. Reviewer's Rating: Good—Frep Hirt. 

Release date, December, 1950. Running time, 92 


minutes. PCA No. 14686. General audience classifi- 
cation. 
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Edmund Gwenn. Joan Plondell, Gigi Perreau, Jack 
Ta Rue, Harry Von Zell, Tommy Rettig, Dick Ryan. 
Charles Lane, Robert Kent, White Bissell, Ashmead 
Scott, William J. O’Leary 
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The Mudlark 


20th-Fox—Victoria Regina 


The main title of this British-made film refers 
to its story as a legend which provided a foot- 
note of English history. 

The story revolves around a youngster who 
prowls the banks of the Thames in search of 
articles of value. Relying on this precarious 
procedure as a source of livelihood, Andrew 
Ray is otherwise described as a “mudlark.” As 
the. film opens, he picks up a cheap medallion 
of the head of Queen Victoria and decides he 
wants to see her. 

The film thereafter describes his adventures 

at Windsor Castle, how he roams the majestic 
corridors and rooms, snores behind a curtain 
while the queen and a small company are at 
dinner ; how his arrest sets in motion all sorts 
of fantastic stories about a plot on the sov- 
ereign’s life; how Benjamin Disraeli, the Prime 
Minister, cleverly sets up the boy as a symbol 
to spearhead the government’s reform bill out 
of which grew Britain’s modernized conception 
of better housing, better education and more 
humane care of its citizens, and especially her 
children, and brings Victoria out of retire- 
ment. 
“The Mudlark” has many passages of charm 
and humor. Young Ray, the woebegone and 
dirty ragamuffin is well nigh irresistible and 
thoroughly natural and unspoiled in his perform- 
ance. To many, he, not Irene Dunne, who plays 
Victoria, will be the star of this film. Miss 
Dunne looks like the queen in dress and reflects 
her established competence as an actress, but 
leaves an impression of never getting inside 
the character she sets out to portray. Outdis- 
tancing her histrionically, too, is Alec Guinness 
as Disraeli. He is suave, intelligent, persuasive 
and persistent, yet always the queen’s first min- 
ister and aware of his place. 

His long speech in the House of Commons 
which seals the victory of the reform legislation 
in the face of a tide of defeat is dramatic and ex- 
tremely well done. In fact, the film picks up its 
varying speed from this point to its conclusion. 
Much of the pace is leisurely and some of it 
veers toward the dull. The length of the film 
tends to accent this impression. Almost one 
hundred minutes is a lot of minutes for as 
slight a story as “The Mudlark” sets out to 
tell. 

Nunnally Johnson wrote the screenplay, bas- 
ing it on Theodore Bonnet’s novel of the same 
title, and likewise produced. Jean Negulesco 
directed. 

Reviewed at 20th Century-Fox projection 
room. Reviewers Rating: Good—REp KANN, 

Release date, January. 1951. Running time, 99 min- 


utes. PCA No. 14628. General audience classification, 
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Marjorie Fielding, 
Edward Rigby, 


Anthony Steel, Raymond Lovell, 
Constance Smith. Ronan O’Casey, 
Robin Stevens, William Strange 
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Highway 301 


Warner—Criminal Case History 

With Steve Cochran’s the principal name for 
marquee use, exhibitors who exploit this Bryan 
Foy melodrama as an extensively authenticated 
case history of the criminal career of the Tri- 
State Gang that operated sensationally in 
Virginia, North Carolina and Washington TES 
may expect to get more out of it than by easy 
reliance upon cast and title for draw. The picture, 
based on facts of record, presents in realistically 
documentary fashion both the acts of violence 
perpetrated by the gang and the devices of detec- 
tion by which local, state and Federal law 
enforcement authorities cooperated to track 
down the members and bring them to justice or 
the grave. The acts of violence include two 
major robberies and seven killings, the latter 
embracing both sexes as victims. Save in that 
it is a melodrama based on fact, the picture con- 
forms generally to the established Warner and 
Foy standards for its type. 

Directed and written by Andrew Stone, the 
picture opens with the daylight stickup of a 
bank in Winston-Salem, N. C., from which the 
bandits, portrayed by Cochran, Robert Webber, 
Wally Cassell, Richard Egan and Edward Nor- 
ris, escape in an automobile, the license number 
of which is remembered by a casual observer. It 
is by elaborate and persistent checking of license 
numbers containing the remembered numerals 
that, in the long run, the identities of the bandits 
are learned and their careers terminated. Before 
the job is completed a lot of killing, inside the 
gang as well as externally, is put by. The leader, 
played by Cochran, comes to his final accounting 
via an attempted invasion of a hospital for pur- 
poses of murder. 

Previewed at Warners’ Hollywood theatre, 
where a general audience displayed normal inter- 


est. Reviewer's Rating: Good—WtiiaM R. 
WEAVER. 

Release date, not set. Running time, 83 minutes. 
PCA No. 14785. General audience classification. 
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Gaby Andre, Edmon Ryan, Robert Webber, Wally 
Cassell, Aline Towne, Richard Egan, Edward Norris 


North of the Great Divide 


Republic—Rogers Gets His Man 


Roy Rogers, this time with the help of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, again gets 
his man, in this case a villainous operator of a 
fish cannery who is determined to make his 
money by hook or crook, mostly the latter. The 
picture, in Trucolor, is a satisfying and enter- 
taining film on par with prev ious films in the 
Roy Rogers series. 

“North of the Great Divide” deals with an 
Indian tribe living on the Canadian border and 
depending on salmon fishing for their livelihood. 
Along comes Roy Barcroft and Jack Lambert to 
set up a salmon cannery, and soon the Indians 
find their fish supply cut off as a result of Bar- 
croft’s skulduggery. Rogers, an Indian agent, 
is dispatched to the scene. 

The bad men allow the suspicion of the slay- 
ing to fall on an Indian chief and Rogers starts 
his investigation to find the real culprit. It 
doesn't take long for him to do so, at the same 
time bringing an end to Barcroft and his dis- 
honest activities. A colorful twist is added to 
the story by the presence of the Mounties. 

Edward J. White, the associate producer, and 
William Witney, the director, have given the 
picture a lot of good action that should please 
outdoor fans. The photography, too, is up to 
par. Helping Rogers are Penny Edwards as 
a pretty field nurse, and the Riders of the Pur- 
ple Sage. Several musical numbers lighten the 
proceedings. The screenplay is by Eric Taylor. 

Reviewed at the Republic screening room in 
New York. Reviewer's Rating: Good. 

Release date, November 15, 1950. Running time, 67 


minutes. PCA No. 14650. General audience classi- 
fication. 
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Frenchie 


Universal-International—Western 


This will have to bear examination in rela- 
tion to other well budgeted and clothed West- 
erns now on the market. The conclusion here 
is that the results are favorable and the picture 
in general is entertainment of the first order 
in that category. Action, some piquant humor 
and the thrills inherent in the gambling racket 
about which this largely revolves, are apparent 
in amounts substantial enough to keep the in- 
terest and produce in the Western fans some 
guffaws. 

Oscar Brodney has provided a screenplay the 
intrigue of which mounts and the elements of 
which dovetail, and to which justice was done 
by producer Michel Kraike and director Louis 
King. Technicolor is certainly an aid in bring- 
ing this above the run-of-the-mill. 

The story has professional gambler Shelley 
Winters returning to Bottleneck, her birthplace, 
to avenge the murder of her father by gambler 
Paul Kelly and an unknown partner. She sets 
up her gambling establishment to accomplish 
her end of forcing gambler Kelly, in the rival 
town of Chuckaluck, to come to her for a deal, 
and to reveal his partner. This she achieves, but 
in the process, she corrupts her town, enrages 
its citizens, and falls in love with a story-telling, 
scrupulously moral sheriff Joel McCrea. The 
latter also becomes involved, to the extent of 
being arrested for the murder of Kelly’s un- 
known partner. It all becomes unraveled when 
McCrea returns from a jailbreak to shoot it 
out with Kelly, and when the murderer is dis- 
closed to be his partner’s wife. The solution 
also resolves McCrea’s dilemma, because Miss 
Winters has ended her mission to Bottleneck, 
and because he believed her to be the murderer. 

Reviewed at the New York home office. Re- 
viewers Rating: Good.—Fioyp Stone. 
January, 1951. 


Release date, Running time, 81 min- 


utes. PCA No. 14653. General audience classification. 
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Killer That Stalked 
New York 


Columbia—Disease on the Rampage 


A few years ago, New Yorkers were alerted 
when a few isolated smallpox cases were dis- 
covered, and Milton Lehman some time ago 
wrote an article in Collier's on the subject. 
Columbia has based this attraction on the 
magazine piece. The picture, however, goes 
much further than what actually happened in 
New York: it presents a girl, unaware that she 
has the disease, infecting everyone with whom 
she has contact. Soon there is a wholesale epi- 
demic as the virus spreads. Emergency meas- 
ures are invoked as the deaths mount and the 
people are under all kinds of regulations except 
martial law. However, the fadeout finds every- 
thing winding up on a happy note when the 
girl is found and the shortage of serum over- 
come. 

Robert Cohn, the producer, and Earl Mc- 
Evoy, director, using a screenplay by Harry 
Essex, have fashioned an often exciting, some- 
times routine film through the use of such 
melodramatic devices as jewel smuggling, mur- 
der, a woman scorned, etc. The best parts of 
the film, however, are the melodramatic curbing 
of the epidemic. The devices here, too, stretch 
the imagination somewhat, but the end _ result 
is worthwhile in that it crowds the picture with 
an unusual type of action and tension. The 
story has Evelyn Keyes, arriving in New York 
from Cuba via Miami where she had mailed 
some smuggled diamonds to her husband, 
Charles Korvin. Already ill but unaware of 
the cause, Miss Keyes collapses on the street, 


is taken to a clinic where she infects a child, 
and is released. 

When the child’s illness is diagnosed as small- 
pox—very rare in American cities—and other 
cases start to crop up, the fight is on to find 
the carrier. Meanwhile, Miss Keyes has discoy- 
ered that her husband is deceiving her with her 
sister, who commits suicide. She sets out to 
find her husband, and finally corners him after 
he has murdered a dealer in smuggled gems. 
The police and health authorities find the pair 
at the proper moment. 

Miss Keyes’ acting stands head and shoulders 
above anyone else’s in the film. Her makeup is 
an achievement in itself and nowhere does she 
appear the glamorous Hollywood star. Perform- 
ances by Korvin, William Bishop as a young 


doctor, Lola Albright and the others is satis- 
tory. 

Reviewed at Columbia projection room in 
New York. Reviewer's Rating: Good— 


CHARLES J. LAZARUS. 


Release date, December, 1950. Running time, 79 min- 
utes. PCA No. 14252. General audience classification, 
Sheila Bennet Evelyn Keyes 
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The Missourians 
Republic—Prejudice and Robbery 


There’s gun, play aplenty when Marshal Bill 
Blades (Monte Hale) and lawyer John Finn 
(Paul Hurst) combine forces to defeat race 
prejudice and end the career of a desperate out- 
law band. The story is easily followed and the 
action is wild and woolly enough for all West- 
ern fans. 

The townspeople suspect a young immigrant, 
Steve, whose brother, incidentally, is leader of 
a notorious outlaw gang, of any misdeed com- 
mitted in the territory. Marshal Blades and 
lawyer Finn believe in Steve’s innocence and 
always side with the boy. The older brother 
comes to town and makes Steve help him with 
a robbery, by threatening the life of their 
mother. The public almost resorts to a lynching. 

Blades and Finn help Steve prove his in- 
nocence, and wind up the proceedings by bring- 
ing the outlaws and their murderous front man 
to justice. 

George Blair directed and Melville Tucker 
was the producer. The script was written by 
Arthur E. Orloff. The action is abundant and 
should please Western devotees. 

Reviewed at Republic screening room in New 
York. Reviewer's Rating: Good.—GERALD Pop- 






PER. 

Release date, November 25, 1950. Running time, 60 

minutes. PCA No. 14809. General audience classifica- 
tion. 
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Howard J. Negley, Robert Neil, Lane Bradford, John 
Hamilten, Sarah Padden, Charles Williams, Perry 
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Experiment Alcatraz 
RKO—Medical Thriller 


This thriller has to do with a doctor’s attempt 
to conduct certain experiments in atomic radia- 
tion and how convicts submit themselves to the 
test after being promised their freedom when 
the research is over. 

The theme ties in neatly with similar types 
of news stories in recent months and while the 
documentary-type treatment adds interest to the 
general production, the plot development and 
acting are of a standard nature. “Experiment 
Alcatraz” was produced and directed by Edward 


L. Cahn from a screenplay by Orville H. 
Hampton, George W. George and George F. 
Slavin. 

Five Alcatraz convicts volunteer for the ex- 


periments conducted by a doctor played by John 
Howard. During the work, one of the convicts 
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js stabbed and the blame is placed on the effects 
of the treatment administred by the doctor. The 
authorities halt the experiments, 

Determined to continue with the valuable re- 
search, the doctor sidetracks his medical activi- 
ties temporarily to find the real murderer. He 
soon discovers that the slaying was committed 
by a desire of the criminal to snatch hidden 
loot. Howard sets out to prove this to the 
authorities with the help of Joan Dixon, a 
nurse. He is savagely beaten and when he 
presses the inquiry even further he is killed. 
3ut the experiments have been vindicated as 
far as the effects are concerned, and the doc- 
tor’s death is not in vain. 

The film has some brisk moments but gener- 
ally speaking it’s standard stuff. Howard and 
Miss Dixon are assisted by Walter Kingsford 
and Lynne Carter. 

Reviewed at the RKO screening room in New 
York. Reviewer's Rating: Fair. 

Release date, November 21, 1950. Running time, 58 
PCA No. 14571. General audience classifi- 
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Robert Shayne, Kim Spalding, Sam Scar 


Bandit Queen 
Lippert—Period Melodrama 


The strife between the original Spanish land 
owners and the American gold hunters attracted 
to newly-annexed California by the Sutter dis- 
covery of 1849 furnishes the little used backdrop 
for this melodrama of violence and revenge, pro- 
duced and directed in telling fashion by William 
Berke. With Barbara Britton, Willard Parker, 
Philip Reed and Barton MacLane ably perform- 
ing the principal roles, the story by Victor West, 
with script by West and Budd Lesser, moves 
steadily along on its well-researched theme, the 
injustice worked upon the native Spanish by 
unprincipled local officers, to a conclusion justi- 
fied by Robin Hood standards. There is much 
violence, considerable killing, and some of the 
acts and dialogue attributed to a member of the 
clergy may occasion a lifted eyebrow, but the 
period setting makes for appropriateness and 
the total effect is convincing. By and large, the 
picture is an exceptional contribution to its 
category. 

Miss Britton plays a native-born Californian, 
half Spanish, half American, who returns to 
her home in time to see her parents murdered 


for their hacienda and gold mine by the Ameri- 
can sheriff and his gang. Learning of the local 
administration’s misdeeds against the original 
land-owners, she masquerades as an American 
girl from Detroit, creating an identity behind 
which she finds concealment while formulating 
a Robin Hood-type band of riders that takes 
lethal vengeance on the members of the gang 
and restores stolen gold to its rightful owners. 
Reed plays another Robin Hood of the era, 
with whom she falls in love, and they are suc- 
cessful in their undertakings, but are caught up 
with in time by the militia, whose leader, men- 
tioning an impending repeal of oppressive legis- 
lation, makes it possible for them to escape 
arrest. 

Murray Lerner was executive producer, and 
Jack Leewood associate producer. 

Previewed at the studio. Reviewer's Rating: 
Good.—W. R. W. 


Release date, December 9, 1950. Running time, 68 
minutes. PCA No. 14899. General audience classifica- 
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* following a title indicates a box office Champion. 


Picture ratings under National Groups are estimates by 
leading women's organizations and national review committees: 
A—Adults (over 18 years), Y—Youth (ages 12 to 18), C—Chil- 
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tionable; A-2, Unobjectionable for Adults; B, Objectionable in 
part; C, Condemned. 
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27, 1949. (S) before a page number indicates advance synopsis. 
7 REVIEWED—. ————-RATINGS 
Release Running (S) =synopsis Nat'l Herald 

TITLE—Production Number—Company Stars Date Time Issue Page Groups L.ofD. Review 
ABBOTT & COSTELLO in the Foreign 

Legion (924) Univ. Bud Abbott-Lou Costello Aug.,'50 79m July 15 389 AYC A-| Good 
Abilene Town Realart Randolph Scott-R. Fleming (reissue) Sept. 1,'50 89m = Jan. 12,'46 2793 A-| Good 
Across the Badlands (262) ol. Charles Starrett-Smiley Burnette Sept. 14,'50 55m Sept. 16 486 AYC A-| Good 
Adam and Evelyn (Brit.) (923) Univ. Stewart Granger-Jean Simmons Aug.,'50 92m Nov. 26 98 OA A-2. Good 
Admiral Was a Lady, The UA Wanda Hendrix-Edmond O'Brien Aug. 4,'50 87m May 13 293 AorAY B Good 
Alcatraz Island (002) WB John Litel-Ann Sheridan (reissue) Sept.9,'50 64m July 29 406 A-2 
Again . . . Pioneers PFC Colleen Townsend-Sarah Padden Not Set 72m 
Alias Mike Fury RKO _—*Victor Mature-Terry Moore Dec. 2,'50 Aug. 19 = (S)443 
All About Eve (030) 20th-Fox Bette Davis-Anne Baxter Nov.,'50 138m Sept. 16 485 AY B Excellent 
All Quiet on the Western Front Realart Lew Ayres-Louis Wolheim (reissue) Aug. 1!,'50 103m July 22 398 B 
American Guerrilla in the Philippines 

(color) 20th-Fox Tyrone Power-Micheline Prelle Dec.,'50 105m Nov. 18 571 AYC A-2, Good 
Annie Get Your Gun (color) (39)* MGM _ Betty Hutton-Howard Keel Aug.,'50 107m Apr. 15 261 AYC A-2. Excellent 
Arizona Cowboy, The (496!) Rep. Rex Allen-Gordon Jones Apr. 1,50 67m May 13 294 AYC A-| Fair 
Arizona Territory (4942) Mono. Whip Wilson-Andy Clyde July 2,'50 56m Oct. 14 518 A-| Fair 
Armored Car Robbery (025) RKO Robert Sterling-Adele Jergens June 7,'50 68m June 17 347, A B Good 
Asphalt Jungle, The (29)* MGM _ Sterling Hayden-Louis Calhern June 2,'50 112m May 6 285 A B Excellent 
Avengers, The (4920) Rep. John Carroll-Adele Mara June 26,50 90m June 17 347. AY A-2. Good 
BANDIT Queen (5011) Lippert Barbara Britton-Philip Reed Dec. 9,'50 68m Dec. 2 599 Good 
Barricade (color) (918) WB _sOSsjw. Cllark-R. Massey-R. Roman Apr. 1,50 75m Mar. 11 | ae B Good 
Bayonet Charge Realart Jean Gabin-Ellen Drew (reissue) Aug. 1,50 94m Feb. 12,'44 1754 Good 

oars The Imposter) 
Beauty on Parade (203) Col. Robert Hutton-Lola Albright May 4,50 66m Mar. 25 237. +AYC A-2 Good 
Between Midnight and Dawn (328) Col. Mark Stevens-Edmond O'Brien Oct.,'50 89m Sept. 30 501 AYC A-2 Very Good 
Beware of Blondie (207) Col. Penny Singleton-Armur Lake Aug. 10,50 66m Apr. 8 254 AYC A-2 Fair 
Beyond the Purple Hills (247) Col. Gene Autry-Jo Dennison July,'50 70m July 22 398 =AYC A-| Good 
Big Cage, The Realart Clyde Beatty-Anita Page (reissue) Aug. 15,50 80m Mar.4,'33 46 
Big Hangover, The (28) MGM Van Johnson-Elizabeth Taylor May 26,'50 82m Mar. 18 229 AorAY A-2 Excellent 
Big Lift, The (012) 20th-Fox Montgomery Clift-Paul Douglas May,'50 120m Apr. 15 26) AYC A-2 Excellent 
Big Timber (4908) Mono. Roddy McDowall-Lynn Thomas Sept. 10,'50 73m Oct. 7 511 Good 
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TITLE—Preduction Number—Company 


Black Rose, The (color) (019)* § 20th-Fox 
Blackjack (Spanish) ELC 
Blazing Sun (246) Col. 
Blue Blood (4904) color) Mono. 
Blue Lamp, The (Brit.} ELC 
Blues Busters (4916) 

(formerly Bowery Thrush) Mono. 
Bodyhold (216) Col. 


Bomba and the Hidden City (4906) Mono. 


Bond Street ( Brit.) Stratford 
Border Outlaws ELC 
Border Rangers (4933) Lippert 
Border Treasure RKO 
Born to Be Bad (for. Bed of Roses) RKO 
Born Yesterday Col. 
Branded (color) (5009) Para. 
Brave Bulls, The Col. 
Breaking Point, The (005) WB 
Breakthrough WB 
Bright Leaf (928)* WB 
Broken Arrow (color) (014)* 20th-Fox 
Buffalo Stampede (formerly The 

Thundering Herd) Favorite 
Bunco Squad 
CAGED (925)* WB 
Call of the Klondike (4920) Mono 

(formerly, Fangs of the North) 
Captain Carey, U.S.A. (4918) Para. 
Captive Girl (240) Col. 
Capture, The (073) RKO 


Cargo to Capetown (236) Col. 


Cariboo Trail, The (color) (020) 20th-Fox 
Cassino to Korea (5008) Para. 
Cause for Alarm MGM 
Chain Gang (313) Col. 
Champagne for Caesar UA 
Cheaper by the Dozen (color) 

(009)* 20th-Fox 
Cherokee Uprising (4944) Mono. 
City Lights 
Code of the Silver Sage (4963) Rep. 
Colorado Ranger (4925) Lippert 
Colt .45 (color) (922)* WB 
Comanche Territory (color) (916) Univ. 
Company She Keeps, The RKO 

(formerly The Wall Outside) 

Congolaise ELC 
Conspirator ({Brit.) (21) MGM 
Convicted (324) Col. 
Copper Canyon (color) (5003)* Para. 
County Fair (color) (4903) Mono. 
Covered Wagon Raid (4965) Rep. 
Cowtown (245) Col. 
Crisis (41) Mew 
Crooked River (4926) ppert 


Curtain Call at Cactus Creek ( col.) (918) Uni 
Customs Agent (204) Col 


Cyrano de Bergerac UA 
DALLAS (color) (011) WB 
Damned Dou.'t Cry, The (92!1)* WB 
Dancing Years (Brit.) (color) Mono. 
Dark City (5004) Para. 


Daughter of Rosie O'Grady (920) (color) WB 


David Harding, Counterspy (220) Col. 
Dead Man's Eye Realart 
Death of a Dream ELC 
Deported Univ. 
a Hawk (color) (925) Univ. 
Destination Big House (4918) Rep. 
Destination Moon (color) ELC 
Destination Murder (026) RKO 
Destination Tokyo (923) WB 
Destry Rides Again Realart 
Devil's Doorway (102) MGM 
Dial 1119 (107) MGM 
D.O.A. UA 
Dodge City WB 
Double Crossbones (color) Univ. 
Duchess of Idaho (color) (33) MGM 
Dynamite Pass (022) RKO 


EAGLE and the Hawk (4916) (color) Para. 
Edge of Doom RKO 


Emergency Wedding (332) Col. 
Everybody's Dancin’ (4922) Lippert 
Experiment Alcatraz RKO 
Eye Witness (Brit.) ELC 
FALLEN Idol, The (Brit.) (107) SRO 
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Release 

Stars Date 

Tyrone Power-Orson Welles Sept.,'50 
George Sanders-Patricia Roc Sept. 4,'50 
Gene Autry-Anne Gwynne Nov.,'50 
Bill Williams-Jane Nigh Jan. 7,'51 
Jack Warner-Jimmy Hanley July,'50 
Leo Gorcey-Huntz Hall Oct. 29,'50 
Willard Parker-Lola Albright Mar. 21,'50 
J. Sheffield-Sue England Sept. 24,'50 
Jean Kent-Roland Young Mar. 29,'50 
Spade Cooley-Maria Hart Nov. 2,'50 
Don Barry-Robert Lowery Oct. 6,'50 
Tim Holt-Jane Nigh Aug.,'50 
J. Fontaine-R. Ryan-Z. Scott Sept.,'50 
Broderick Crawford-Judy Holliday Feb.,'51 
Alan Ladd-Mona Freeman Jan.'51 
Mel Ferrer-Miraslava Not Set 
John Garfield-Patricia Neal Sept. 30,'50 
David Brian-John Agar Dec. 9,'50 
Gary Cooper-Lauren Bacall July 1,'50 
James Stewart-Debra Paget Aug.,'50 


Randolph Scott-R. Hatton (reissue) Oct.,'50 


Robert Sterling-Joan Dickson Sept. 1,50 
Eleanor Parker-Agnes Moorehead June 10,'50 
Kirby Grant-Chinook Dec. 17,'50 
Alan Ladd-Wanda Hendrix Apr. 12,'50 
Johnny Weismuller-Buster Crabbe July,'50 
Teresa Wright-Lew Ayres Apr. 8,'50 
B. Crawford-J. lreland-E. Drew Apr.,'50 
Randolph Scott-"Gabby" Hayes Aug.,'50 
Documentary Oct.,'50 
Loretta Young-Barry Sullivan Feb. 23,51 
Douglas Kennedy-Marjorie Lord Nov.,'50 
Ronald Colman-Celeste Holm Apr. 7,'50 


Jeanne Crain-Clifton Webb-Myrna Loy Apr.,'50 
Whip Wilson-Andy Clyde Oct. 8,50 
Charles Chaplin-V. Cherrill (reissue) Sept.,'50 


Rocky Lane-Eddy Waller Mar. 25,'50 
Jimmy Ellison-Russ Hayden May 12,'50 
Randolph Scott-Ruth Roman May 27,'50 
Maureen O'Hara-Macdonald Carey May,'50 
Lizabeth Scott-Dennis O'Keefe Not Set 
Documentary-Natives Apr. 27,'50 
Robert Taylor-Elizabeth Taylor Mar. 24,'50 
Glenn Ford-Broderick Crawford Aug.,'50 
Ray Milland-Hedy Lamarr Oct.,'50 
Rory Calhoun-Jane Nigh Aug. 6,'50 
Allan “Rocky” Lane-Eddie Waller June 30,'50 
Gene Autry-Gail Davis May,'50 
Cary Grant-Jose Ferrer July 7,'50 
James Ellison-Russell Hayden May 5,'50 
Donald O'Connor-Gale Storm June,'50 
William Eythe-Marjorie Reynolds May 18,'50 
Jose Ferrer-Mala Powers Roadshow 
Gary Cooper-Ruth Roman Dec. 30,'50 
J. Crawford-D. Brian-K. Smith May 13,'50 
Dennis Price-Gisele Preville Aug.,'50 
Don DeFore-Lizabeth Scott Oct.'50 
June Haver-Gordon MacRae Apr. 29,50 
Willard Parker-Audrey Long July 13,'50 
Lon Chaney-Jean Parker (reissue) May,'50 
Documentary July,'50 
Marta Toren-Jeff Chandler Nov.,'50 
Yvonne deCarlo-Richard Greene Aug.,'50 
Dorothy Patrick-Robert Rockwell June 1,'50 
John Archer-Warner Anderson Aug,.,'50 
J. MacKenzie-S. Clements June 6,'50 


Cary Grant-John Garfield (reissue) June 3,'50 
Marlene Dietrich-James Stewart (reissue) June,'50 


Robert Taylor-Louis Calhern Sept. 15,50 
Marshall Thompson-Virginia Field Nov. 3,'50 
Edmond O'Brien-Pamela Britton Apr. 21,'50 


Errol Flynn-O. De Havilland (reissue) July 15,'50 


Donald O'Connor-Helena Carter Jan.,'51 
Esther Williams-Van Johnson July 14,°50 
Tim Holt-Lynne Roberts June 15,'50 
John Payne-Rhonda Fleming May 30,50 
Dana Andrews-Farley Granger Sept. 30,'50 
Larry Parks-Barbara Hale Nov.,'50 
Spade Cooley-Richard Lane Mar. 31,'50 
John Howard-Joan Dixon Nov. 21,'50 
Robert Montgomery-Leslie Banks Sept. 1,'50 
Ralph Richardson-Michele Morgan May,'50 


— REVIEWED —. 
Running (S) =synopsis 
Time Issue Page 
120m Aug. 12 433 
8im 
70m Nov. 4 554 
84m June 3 322 
64m 
63m Dec. 24 130 
7im Oct. 28 (S)547 
109m June 24 354 
59m 
57m Sept. 30 502 
60m Sept. 9 478 
94m Aug. 26 449 
103m Nov. 25 590 
95m Nov. 18 570 
Nov. 4 (S)554 
97m Sept. 16 486 
91m Nov. 4 553 
110m May 27 313 
92m June 17 345 
6Im 
67m Aug. 19 442 
96m May 6 286 
83m Feb. 25 205 
73m Apr. 22 271 
9im Apr. 8 254 
80m Apr. | 246 
8Iim July 8 373 
58m Sept. 30 502 
Nov. 11 (S)562 
70m Oct. 14 518 
99m Feb. II 186 
85m Apr. | 245 
57m Nov. || (S$)563 
85m May 13 295 
60m Apr. 22 269 
54m June 10 330 
74m May 6 285 
76m Apr. 8 253 
Nov. 4 (S)554 
68m May 13 294 
87m Feb. 18 197 
91m July 29 405 
83m July 29 405 
77m Aug. 12 434 
60m July 15 389 
70m May 13 295 
96m June 17 346 
55m May 20 (S)305 
86m May 27 314 
72m Apr. 15 262 
112m Nov. 18 569 
94m Nov. 25 589 
103m Apr. 15 263 
98m Aug. 19 442 
98m Aug. 12 433 
104m Apr. | 245 
Tim May 27 314 
64m Sept. 16,44 102 
45m  — July 22 398 
89m Oct. 21 537 
77m —s Aug. 12 434 
60m June 17 346 
9Im July | 366 
72m June 10 331 
135m Apr. 29 278 
94m _— Dec. 2,'39 4l 
84m May 6 287 
75m Sept. 30 502 
83m Dec. 3! 137 
102m July 29 406 
75m Nov. 25 589 
98m June 17 345 
6Im Mar 25 238 
104m Feb. 11 186 
99m Aug. 5 413 
78m Nov. 18 570 
65m Apr. |§ 263 
58m Dec. 3? 599 
104m July 29 405 
94m Oct. 8 a 
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riITLE— 


Fancy Pi 
Farewe 
Fast on | 
Father \ 
Father © 
Father's 
Faust an 
50 Year: 
Fighting 
Fighting 
(form 
file on | 
Fireball, 
Flame af 
Flesh an 
For Hee 
For The 
Fortunes 
Frenchie 
Fourteer 
Frisco Tt 
Frontier 
Fuller B 
Furies, ; 
Fury in 
(form 


GENE 1 
Glass M 
Glass M 
God Is 
Goldber 
Golden 
Golden 
Golden 
Good 
Good 7 
Great J 
Ground 
Guilty 
(form 
Ha 
Gunfigh 
Gunfire 
Guns A 
(form 
Gunslin 
Gypsy 


HALLS 

Hamlet 
Happie 
Happy 

Harriet 
Harvey 
Hell Te 
Her W 
Here C 
He's a 

High L 
Highwa 
Hi-Jack 
Hills of 
His Kin 
Hit Par 
Hoedov 
Holiday 
Holy Y 
Holy Y 
Hot Re 
House 

House 

House 

Humph 


| KILLE 
| Shot | 
| Was” 
If This 

I'll Get 
Ina Lo 
Indian 

lroquoi 
It's a § 


JACKI 


Jackpo 
Jet Pil 


Jiggs « 
Joan o 


PRODL 






raid 


view ritLe—Production Number—Company 
lent Pants (color) (5001)* Para. 
eb to Yesterday (028) 20th-Fox 
fast on the Draw (4929) Lippert 
Father Makes Good (4917) Mono. 
father of the Bride (30)* MGM 
Father's Wild Game (5125) Mono. 
Faust and the Devil (Ital.) Col. 
50 Years Before Your Eyes (931) WB 
Fighting Caravans Favorite 
Realart 


Fighting Command 

(formerly We've Never Been Licked) 
ge File on Thelma Jordon (See Thelma Jordon) 
Fireball, The (023) 20th-Fox 


00d Flame and the Arrow, The (color) (930)* WB 

ant Flesh and Fantasy Realart 

300d For Heaven's Sake 20th-Fox 

For Them That Trespass (Brit.) Mono. 

700d fortunes of Captain Blood (233) Col. 

nt Frenchie Univ. 

700d Fourteen Hours 20th-Fox 

at Frisco Tornado (4967) Rep. 

Frontier Outpost (263) Col. 

Fuller Brush Girl, The (239) Col. 

Furies, The _ ‘ rote 

ury in the Sky ealart 
es: : (kormely Ladies Courageous) 

GENE Autry and the Mounties Col. 

jood Glass Menagerie, The (007) WB 

Glass Mountain, The (Brit.) (012) ELC 

God Is My Co-Pilot (924) WB 

Goldbergs, The (5011) Para. 

00d Bf Golden Gloves Story, The (023) ELC 

Golden Salamander, The (Brit.) ELC 

Golden Twenties, The (021) RKO 

Good Humor Man (237) Col. 

Good Time Girl (Brit.) ELC 

Great Jewel Robber, The (929) WB 

= Grounds for Marriage GM 

Guilty of Murder Realart 


(formerly The Strange Affair of Uncle 





Harry) 
od Gunfighter, The (015)* 20th-Fox 
' Gunfire (4932) Lippert 
Guns A'Blazin' 
(formerly Law and Order) Realart 
Gunslingers (4941) Mono. 
Gypsy Wildcat Realart 
' HALLS of Montezuma (color) 20th-Fox 
Hamlet (Brit.) (Spcl.)* Univ. 
Happiest Days of Your Life, The London 
Happy Years, The (color) (32) MGM 
Harriet Craig (323) Col. 
Harvey Univ. 
Hell Town Favorite 
Her Wonderful Lie (Ital.) Col. 
Here Come the Co-Eds Realart 
He's a Cockeyed Wonder (340) Col. 
High Lonesome (color) (044) ELC 
Highway 301 WB 
Hi-Jacked (4920) Lippert 
Hills of Oklahoma (4952) Rep. 
His Kind of Woman RKO 
Hit Parade of 1951 (5002) Rep. 
Hoedown (251) Col. 
Holiday Rhythm (4911) Lippert 
Holy Year at the Vatican, The Astor 
Holy Year, 1950 20th-Fox 
Hot Rod (4918) Mono. 
House by the River (4912) Rep. 
House of Dracula Realart 
House of Frankenstein Realart 
Humphrey Takes a Chance (4912) Mono. 
d I KILLED Geronimo ELC 
| Shot Billy the Kid (493) Lippert 
| Was a Shoplifter . Univ. 
If This Be Sin (Brit. UA 
d I'll Get By (color) (027) 20th-Fox 
Ina Lonely Place (242) Col. 
Indian Territory (249) Coi. 
Iroquois Trail UA 
It's a Small World (030) ELC 
JACKIE Robinson Story, The (032) ELC 
Jackpot, The (031) 20th-Fox 


Jet Pilot (color) RKO 
Jiggs and Maggie Out West (4909) Mono. 
Joan of Arc (color) (963)* RKO 
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Release 

Stars Date 

Bob Hope-Lucille Ball Sept.,'50 
Documentary Sept.,'50 
James Ellison-Russell Hayden June 30,'50 
Raymond Walburn-Walter Catlett May 7,'50 
Spencer Tracy-Joan Bennett June 16,'50 
Barbara Brown-Raymond Walburn Nov. 19,'50 
Italo Tajo-Nelly Corradi Not Set 
Documentary July 29,'50 


(reissue) Dec. '50 
(reissue) July,'50 


Gary Cooper-Lily Damita 
Anne Gwynne-Noah Beery, Jr. 


Mickey Rooney-Pat O'Brien Oct.,'50 
Burt Lancaster-Virginia Mayo July 22,'50 
Charles Boyer-Barbara Stanwyck (reissue) Apr.,'50 
Clifton Webb-Joan Bennett Dec.,'50 


Richard Todd-Patricia Plunkett July 6,'50 
Louis Hayward-Patricia Medina June.'50 
Joel McCrea-Shelley Winters Jan.,'51 
Paul Douglas-Debra Paget Jan.,'51 
Allan "Rocky" Lane-Eddy Waller Sept. 6,'50 
Charles Starrett-Smiley Burnett Dec. 29,'50 
Lucille Ball-Eddie Albert Oct.,'50 
Barbara Stanwyck-Wendell Corey Aug.,'50 


Loretta Young-G. Fitzgerald (reissue) July,'50 


Gene Autry-Pat Buttram Not Set 
Jane Wyman-Kirk Douglas Oct. 28,50 
Valentina Cortesa-Dulcie Gray May,'50 


Dennis Morgan-Ray. Massey (reissue) June 3,'50 
Gertrude Berg-Phillip Loeb Jan.,'51 


James Dunn-Dewey Martin May,'50 
Anouk-Trevor Howard Dec. 1,'50 
Documentary Apr.,'50 
Jack Carson-Lola Albright June,'50 
Jean Kent-Dennis Price May 11,'50 
David Brian-Marjorie Reynold» July 15,'50 
Van Johnson-Kathryn Grayson Jan. 5,'51 


George Sanders-G. Fitzgerald (reissue) June,'50 


July,'50 


Gregory Peck-Helen Westcott 
July 21,'50 


Don Barry-Wally Vernon 


Walter Huston-W. Brennan (reissue) Sept. 1,'50 


Whip Wilson-Andy Clyde Apr. 9,'50 
Marie Montez-Jon Hall (reissue) June,'50 
Richard Widmark-Joyce McKenzie Dec.,'50 
Laurence Olivier-Jean Simmons Oct.,'50 
Alastair Sim-M. Rutherford Sept.,'50 
Dean Stockwell-Darryl Hickman July 21,'50 
Joan Crawford-Wendell Corey Nov.'50 
James Stewart-Josephine Hull Not Set 


John Wayne-A. Ladd-M. Hunt (reissue) Oct.,'50 
Jan Kiepura-Marta Eggerth Not Set 


Bud Abbott-Lou Costello (reissue) June,'50 
Mickey Rooney-Terry Moore Oct.,'50 
John Barrymore, Jr., Chill Wills Sept.,'50 
Steve Cochran-Virginia Grey Nof Set 
Jim Davis-Marsha Jones July 7,50 
Rex Allen-Elizabeth Fraser May 1,'50 
Robert Mitchum-Jane Russell Dec. 16,'50 
John Carroll-Marie McDonald Oct. 15,'50 
Eddy Arnold-Jeff Donnell June,'50 
M. B. Hughes-D. Street-W. Vernon Oct. 13,'50 
Right Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Narrator Oct. 1,'50 
Documentary Aug.,'50 
James Lydon-Gloria Winters Oct. 22,'50 
Louis Hayward-Jane Wyatt Mar. 25,'50 


(reissue) Oct. 1,'50 


Lon Chaney-J. Carradine 
(reissue) Oct. 1,'50 


Boris Karloff-Lon Chaney 


Leon Errol-Joe Kirkwood, Jr. June 4,'50 
Jack Ellison-Chief Thundercloud Aug. 8,'50 
Don Barry-Robert Lowery Sept.,’50 
Scott Brady-Mona Freeman May,'50 
Myrna Loy-Richard Greene Sept. 8,'50 
Bill Lundigan-June Haver Oct.,'50 
Humphrey Bogart-Gloria Grahame Aug.,'50 
Gene Autry-Gail Davis Sept.,'50 
George Montgomery-B. Marshall June 16,'50 
Paul Dale-Lorraine Miller June,'50 . 
Jackie Robinson-Ruby Dee May 16,'50 
James Stewart-Barbara Hale Nov.,'50 
John Wayne-Janet Leigh Dec. 16,'50 
Joe Yule-Renie Riano Apr. 23,'50 
Ingrid Bergman-Jose Ferrer Nov.'50 


1950: 


Running 
Time issue 
92m July 22 
90m Sept. 16 
55m Oct. 14 
6Im June 10 
93m May 13 
87m May 6 
70m June 24 
86m = Jan. 17,'31 
108m = Aug. 7,'43 
84m Aug. 19 
88m June 24 
94m Sept. 18,'43 
92m Dec. 2 
95m 
91m May 20 
8Im Dec. 2 
60m Sept. 16 
55m 
85m Sept. 16 
109m July | 
83m Mar. 25,'44 
Nov. II 
107m Sept. 23 
90m Jan. 7 
88m Apr. 29 
83m Dec. 2 
76m Apr. 29 
96m June 24 
68m Mar. 18 
82m June 3 
8Iim May 27 
9Im June 17 
80m Aug. 18,'45 
84m Apr. 29 
59m July 22 
73m = Mar. 12,'32 
55m May 20 
75m = Aug. 12,'44 
142m July 3,'48 
81m Sept. 16 
110m May 27 
94m Oct. 28 
104m Oct. 21 
59m 
86m May 27 
90m Feb. 3,'45 
77m Oct. 28 
8Im Aug. 12 
83m Dec. 2 
66m June 24 
67m July | 
Oct. 28 
85m Oct. 28 
64m June 24 
60m Oct. 7 
66m Sept. 23 
42m Aug. 5 
6Im Nov. I] 
88m Apr. | 
67m Dec. 8,'45 
Tim Dec. 23,'44 
62m June 24 
62m Oct. 21 
57m Aug. 5 
74m Apr. 15 
72m July | 
83m Sept. 30 
94m May 20 
70m Sept. 9 
85m June 10 
74m June 10 
76m May 20 
85m Oct. 7 
66m Mar. 25 
118m Oct. 30 





— REVIEWED — 
(S) synopsis 


Page 


397 
485 
519 
331 
293 


287 
353 
59 
1469 


441 
353 
1541 
597 


302 
598 


486 


486 
365 
1814 


(S)562 
493 
146 
278 
597 
278 
(S)358 
229 
321 
315 
346 


2598 


277 
397 


56 
(S)305 
2041 


(17) 
486 
313 
545 
538 


313 
2297 
546 
434 
598 
354 
366 
(S)546 
545 
354 
510 
493 
414 
(S)563 
246 
2746 
2237 
(S)358 


(S)539 
414 
262 
366 
501 
301 
477 
329 
330 


30! 
509 


237 
4366 





c——— RATINGS 
Naf’! Herald 
Groups L.ofD. Review 
AYC A-| Excellent 
AY A-| Excellent 
A-| = Poor 
AYC A-2 Average 
AYC A-| Excellent 
Aor AY A-2. Good 
AYC A-! Very Good 
Good 
AYC A-| Good 
AYC A-2 Excellent 
Good 
A Good 
AY A-| Very Good 
Good 
AYC A-1 Fair 
AY A-2. Very Good 
A B Good 
Fair 
AY A-2 Very Good 
Aor AY A-2. Good 
A-2 
Very Good 
AYorAYC A-I Good 
AY A-1 
AYC A-| Excellent 
AYC A-! Very Good 
B Poor 
A B Good 
Good 
AYC A-! — Very Good 
A- Good 
AYC A-| 
Good 
AY A-2 
AYC Good 
AYC A-| Very Good 
A A-2 Very Good 
AYC A-2 Excellent 
Aor AY B 
Good 
AY A-2. Good 
AY A-| Good 
Good 
A-2 Fair 
AYC A-| Good 
AY A-2. Good 
AYC A-!| Good 
A-2. Very Good 
A-I ood 
AYC A-| Good 
A-| 
A A-2. Very Good 
Average 
Excellent 
AYC A-| 
AYC A-l 
A-| Fair 
AYorAYC A-2 Average 
A A-2 Fair 
AYC A-| Excellent 
A A-2 Very Good 
AYC A-| Good 
A-| Very Good 
AYC A-2. Good 
AYC A-| Very Good 
AYC A-2 Excellent 
AYC Good 
AY A-| Superior 
601 











TITLE—Production Number—Company 
Joe Palooka in the Squared Circle 


(5117) Mono. 
Johnny One-Eye LA 
ungle Stampede (4922) Rep. 
KANGEROO Kid ELC 
Kansas Raiders i Univ. 
Keep ‘Em Sluggi Realart 
Kid from Texas, The (color) (911) Univ. 
Kill or Be Killed (029) ELC 
Kill the Umpire (235) Col. 
Killer That Stalked New York (241) 

(formerly Frightened City) Col. 


Kim (color) MGM 
Kind Hearts and Coronets (Brit.) (031) ELC 
King Solomon's Mines (color) (109) MGM 
Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye (932) WB 


LADY Without Passport, A (37) MGM 
Last Holiday Stratford 
Last of the Buccaneers (color) (341) Col. 
Law of the Panhandle (4953) Mono. 
Lawless, The (4923) Para. 
Leatherpushers, The Realart 
Let's Dance (color) (5006) Para. 
Life of Her Own, A (101) MGM 
Lightning Guns (361) Col. 
Lonely Heart Bandits (4925) Rep. 
Lorna Doone (color) Col. 
Lost People, The Pent. 
Lost Volcano, The (4905) Mono. 
Louisa (926) Univ. 
Love That Brute (016) 20th-Fox 
Lucky Losers (4914) Mono. 


MA and Pa Kettle Go to Town (914) Univ. 
Mad Wednesday RKO 


Mad With Much Heart RKO 
Madeleine ( Brit.) Univ. 
Madness of the Heart (Brit.) (927) Univ. 
Magnificent Yankee, The MGM 
Man Who Cheated Himself, The 20th-Fox 
Marshal of Heldorada (4928) Lippert 
Men, The UA 
Merry Monahans, The Realart 
Military Academy (210) Co 
Milkman, The Univ 
Miniver Story, The coy (106) MGM 
Missourians, The (4974) Rep. 
Mister 880 (024)* 20th-Fox 
Modern Marriage, A (5199) Mono. 
Motor Patrol (4923) Lippert 
Mr. Dynamite Realart 
a Music (5007) Para. 
. Universe = 


Mis. FitzHerbert ( Brit.) Mon 
Mrs. O'Malley and Mr. Malone ia MGM 


Mudlark, The Oth-Fox 
My Blue Heaven (color) (02!)* ork Fer 
My Brother, the Outlaw ELC 


(formerly, The Tiger) 
My Friend Irma Goes West (4922)* Para. 
Mystery at the Burlesque( Brit.) (4926) Mono. 
Mystery Street (35) MGM 


Mystery Submarine Univ. 
INAGANA Realart 
‘Naughty Arlette (Brit.) ELC 
Never A Dull Moment 

(formerly Come Share My Love) RKO 
New Mexico UA 
Next Voice You Hear, The (110) MGM 
Night and the City (013) 20th-Fox 
Nightmare Realart 
No Man of Her Own (4919) Para. 
No Sad Songs for Me (238) Col. 
No Way Out (025)* 20th-Fox 
North of the Great Divide (color) 

(4944) Rep. 
OF Men and Music 20th-Fox 
Old Frontier, The (4973) Rep. 
Oliver Twist (Brit.) (828) ELC 
On the Isle of Samoa (215) Col. 
Once a Thief UA 
One Minute to Twelve ELC 
One Way Street (915) Univ. 
Operation Haylift (4910) Lippert 
Operation Pacific WB 
Our Very Own (151)* RKO 
Outcast of Black Mesa (265) Col. 
Outlaw Gold (4954) (formerly 
Massacre Valley Mono. 
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Release 
Stars Date 
Joe Kirkwood-Myrna Dell Nov. 5,'50 
Pat O'Brien-Wayne Morris May 5,'50 
George Breakston-Yorke Coplen July 29,'50 
Jock O'Mahoney-Veda Borg Oct. 22,'50 
A. Murphy-M. Chapman Nov.,'50 
Dead End Kids (reissue) May,'50 
Audie Murphy-Gale Storm Dec.,'50 
Lawrence Tierney-George Coulouris Apr.,'50 
Wm. Bendix-Una Merkel May,'50 
Evelyn Keyes-Charles Karvin Dec.,'50 
Errol Flynn-Dean Stockwell Jan. 12,'51 
Dennis Price-Valerie Hobson Apr.,'50 
Deborah Kerr-Stewart Granger Nov. 24,'50 
James Cagney-Barbara Peyton Aug. 19,'50 
Hedy Lamarr-John Hodiak Aug. 18,'50 
Alec Guinness-Beatrice Campbell Not Set 
Paul Henried-Jack Oakie Oct.,'50 
Johnny Brown-Myron Healey Sept. 17,'50 
MacDonald Carey-Gail Russell July,'50 
Richard Arlen-Andy Devine (reissue) Apr.,'50 
Betty Hutton-Fred Astaire Nov.,'50 
Lana Turner-Ray Milland Sept. 1,'50 
Charles Starrett-Smiley Burnette Dec.,'50 
Dorothy Patrick-Robert Rockwell Aug. 29,'50 
Richard Green-Barbara Hale Not _ 
Dennis Price-Mai Zetterling Oct.,'50 
Johnny Sheffield-Marjorie Lord June 25,'50 
Ronald Reagan-Ruth Hussey ug.,'50 
Paul Douglas-Jean Peters June,'50 
Leo Gorcey-Huntz Hall May 14,'50 
Marjorie Main-Percy Kilbride Apr.,'50 
Harold Lloyd-Frances Ramsden Oct. 28,'50 
Robert Ryan-Ida Lupino Not Set 
Ann Todd-Ivan Desny Not Set 
Margaret Lockwood-Paul Dupuis Oct.,'50 
Louis Calhern-Ann Harding Jan. 26,'51 
Lee J. Cobb-Jane Wyatt Jan.,'5! 
Jimmie Ellison-Russ Hayden Apr. 21,'50 
Marlon Brando-Teresa Wright Aug. 25,'50 
Donald O'Connor-Ann Blyth _— (reissue) June,'50 
Stanley Clements-Myron Welton Apr. 20,'50 
Donald O'Connor-Jimmy Durante Sept.,'50 
Greer Garson-Walter Pidgeon Oct. 20,'50 
Monte Hale-Paul Hurst Nov. 25,'50 
Burt Lancaster-Dorothy McGuire Oct.,'50 
R. Hadley-M. Field-R. Clarke Oct. 15,'50 
Don Castle-Jane Nigh June 16,'50 
Lloyd Nolan-lrene Hervey (reissue) Apr.,'50 
Bing Crosby-Nancy Olson Dec.,'50 
Jack Carson-Janet Paige Nov.,'50 
Leslie Banks-Margaret Scott May 10,'50 
Marjorie Main-James Whitmore Dec.,'50 
Irene Dunne-Alec Guinness Jan.,'51 
Betty Grable-Dan Dailey Sept.,'50 
Mickey Rooney-Wanda Hendrix Dec. 25,'50 
Marie Wilson-John Lund July 4,'50 
Garry Marsh-Diana Decker Apr. 16,'50 
Ricardo Montalban-Sally Forrest July 28,'50 
MacDonald Carey-Marta Toren Dec.,'50 
Tala Birell-Melvyn Douglas (reissue) Aug. 15,'50 
Mai Zetterling-Hugh Williams Not Set 
Fred MacMurray-lrene Dunne Nov. 5,'50 
Lew Ayres-Marilyn Maxwell Dec.,'5C 
James Whitmore-Nancy Davis Oct.,'50 
Richard Widmark-Gene Tierney June,'50 


Diana Barrymore-Brian Donlevy (reissue) May,'50 


Barbara Stanwyck-John Lund May,'50 
Margaret Sullavan-Wendell Corey May,'50 
Richard Widmark-Linda Darnell Oct.,'50 
Roy Rogers-Penny Edwards Nov. 15,'50 
Concert Package Not Set 
Monte Hale-Paul Hurst July 29,'50 
John H. Davies-Robert Newton Not Set 
Jon Hall-Susan Cabot Aug,.,'50 
June Havoc-Cesar Romero July 7,'50 
Lars Hanson-Gunnel Brostrom Oct. 1,50 
James Mason-Marta Toren Apr.,'50 
Bill Williams-Tom Brown May 5,'50 
John Wayne-Patricia Neal Jan. 27,'51 
Ann Blyth-F. Granger-Joan Evans Aug. 5,'50 
Charles Starrett-Smiley Burnette Apr. 13,'50 
Johnny Mack Brown-V. Herrick Nov. 26,'50 
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7— REVIEWED — ———— RATINGS—__ 
Renaniag (S) =synopsis Nat'l Heraig 
Time Issue Page Groups L. of D. Reviey 
riTLe—P 
78m June 24-384 9 Gee ee 
60m Aug. 5 414 Cc Good Outriders, 
73m AYC A-l 
80m Nov. II 561 B Good | PAGAN ! 
6im = Mar. 6,'43 1189 Fair Pancho Vi 
78m Feb. 25 205 AYCorAY A-2 Good Panic in ; 
68m July 8 374 A 8 Fair Paper 
78m May 6 285 AYC A-| Very Goog hae 
ec 
79m Dec. 2 598 AY Good _ Perfect 4 
101m May 6 285 A B Excellent Pink Strin 
102m Sept. 30 501 AYC A-| — Excellen; Place in 
102m Aug. 5 413 B Very Goog Please 
an diy 6 390 A-2 Fair pacar 
88m Nov. 25 589 Excellent Pre' Ba 
79m Oct. ‘14 518 AY A-l. Good hey © 
55m _——Nov. II 561 Fair Prisone , 
83m ss Apr. 8 253 AYC A-2 Good —-PYS™Y 
64m = Sept. 7,'40 40 
112m Aug. 19 442, AYC A-2 Good —-UICKS/ 
108m Aug. 12 433 A B 
A-l RAIDERS 
60m Sept. 9 477 A A-2 Average —Rapture 
Nov. 4 (S)555 Red Shoe 
89m Oct. 21 538 Good Redwood 
76m July | 365 AYC Very Good Reformer 
90m June 3 321 AYC A-| Excellent Renegade 
85m May 13 293. AorAY B Very Good Return of 
69m June 24 (S)358 AYC A-2 Return ° 
927 
79m Apr. | 245 AYC A-| Ve ' | 
Tim Och 28 BAB AYC AD Good ier 
Nov. 4 (S)554 8; Cr 
101m Sept. 2 457 A B Good a Tien 
90-67m Oct. 28 546 A A-2 Good a? Gran 
89m — Nov. 18 569 Very Good River Ge 
53m June 24 (S)358 wa 
85m = May ‘20 301 +AYC A-2 Excellent pe cting | 
9im Aug. 19,44 2053 Good testy y 
64m = Apr. 29 278 =AYorAYC A-l Fair Roave Ri 
87m Oct. 14 518 AYC A-l Good § po”, 
104m Oct. 7 509 AY B Good “ha3] 
60m Dec. 2 598 Good | Rookie F 
90m — Aug. 26 449 ~AYC A-l Excellent | peg, 
66m Apr. 8 254 A-2 Average cies ‘ 
67m May 13 293 A-2 Good _— 
68m = Mar. 15,'41 37 
113m Sept. 2 458 AYC A-2 Excellent | SADDLE 
Salt Lake 
103m Samson a 
69m Nov. II 561 AYC B Good San Fran 
99m Dec. 2 597 Good San ay: 
96m Aug. 26 449 AorAY B Excellent ‘wage 
Second C 
Second F 
9im June 3 321 AYorAYC B Good Second V 
58m Apr. 22 271 A Bair Secret Fu 
93m May 20 302. AYC A-2 Very Good | Septembe 
78m —Nov. 25 590 AYC Good bs agp 
iw 
74m Jan. 7,'33 27 Shakedow 
86m June 24 = (S)359 B Short Gr 
Side Sho 
s9m ssNov. 4 ~=—Ss 853s AYC Al | Sido Sie 
Sierr Cc 
83m June 10 329 Very Good | Sloat fe 
95m May 27 313 A B Very Good | Silt Noos 
82m Nov. 21,'42 1018 Good Sh-Gun } 
98m Feb. 25 205 A B Good Slipper S 
89m Apr. 15 261 A A-2 Excellent Sleeping 
106m Aug. 5 413 B Excellent pe Do 
Lon 
67m Dec. 2-598 AYC A-l Good | Siem 
85m _——Nov. 25 590 Very Good | Sons of 1 
60m Aug. 26 450 AY A-2 Good jn 
115m June 26 (S)4219 be ide 
65m Aug. 12 434 AYC A-2 Average heed of 
88m —s July | 365 A A-2 Good on of 
A-2 py Huni 
79m = Apr. 15 262 A B Good al 
74m —s Apr. 29 278 A-| Good age Fri 
Stars in h 
93m Mar. 25 = 237, AYG A-2 Very Good | cate Pa 
54m = May ‘13 295 =AYC A-| Average ia 
ja (0 
58m Storm Or 
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Hi 
R 
— riTLE—Production Number—Company 
Outlaws of Texas (4945) Mono. 
ood Outrage RKO 
ood Outriders, The (color) (24) MGM 
, Love Song (color) (112) MGM 
ry ee Vile Returns Hispano Cont. 
ood Panic in. the Streets (022) 20th-Fox 
air Paper Gallows (Brit.) ELC 
ery Goog | Peggy (color) (922) Univ. 
Perfect Strangers (917) WB 
ood Perfect Woman, The (Brit.) (015) ELC 
Petty Girl (color) (317) Col. 
cellent Pink String and Sealing Wax Pent. 
cellen; Place in the Sun, A Para. 
ry Good Please Believe Me (26) MGM 
: Prehistoric Women (color) ELC 
oi Prelude'to Fame Univ. 
cellent Pretty Baby (004) WB 
od Prisoners in Petticoats (4929) Rep. 
me Pygmy Island (342) Col. 
‘od QUICKSAND UA 
es RAIDERS of Tomahawk Creek (362) Col. 
erage Rapture ELC 
Red Shoes, The (Brit.) (color) (Spel.) ELC 
od Redwood Forest Trail (4922) Rep. 
ry Good Reformer and the Redhead, The (25)* MGM 
client Renegades of the Sage (261) 7 Col. 
ry Good Return of Jesse James (4907) Lippert 
Return of the Frontiersman (color) ie 
927 
¥ Goo: bie hin Tucson (027) RKO 
od Riding High (4917)* Para. 
Right Cross ( 104) MGM 
od Rio Grande (5004) Rep. 
od Rio Grande Patrol RKO 
Y Good River Gang Realart 
Rock Island Trail (color) (4914) Rep. 
Rocketship XM (4904) Lippert 
lent Rocking Horse Winner, The (Brit.) (982) Univ. 
“ Rocky Mountain (008) WB 
4 Rogue River (color) ELC 
d Roques of Sherwood Forest (color) 
4 (243) ol. 
: | Rookie Fireman (311) Col. 
leat Run for Your Money, A (Brit.) (981) Univ. 
es Rustlers on Horesback (4968) Rep. 
| SADDLE Tramp (color) (928) Univ. 
lent | ah Lake Raiders (4964) Rep. 
Samson and Delilah (color)* (5010) Para. 
d San Francisco Docks Realart 
d San Quentin (003) WB 
lent Swage Horde, The (4917) Rep. 
Second Chance PFC 
Second Face, The (Brit.) ELC 
d Second Woman, The UA 
bo ely reot2) P “9 
! Se er Affair ‘ara. 
hes a Ooees Drive (319) Col. 
Shadow on the Wall (27) MGM 
Shakedown (929) Univ. 
Short Grass (AA-18) AA 
Side Show (4924) Mono. 
| Side Street (23) MGM 
| Sierra (color) (919) Univ. 
Good | Silent Dust (Brit.) Mono. 
Good | Silk Noose, The (Brit.) (4923) Mono. 
y Sh-Gun Mesa (4951) Mono. 
4 Stipper Surprised His Wife, The (31) MGM 
lent | Seping City, The (930)* Univ. 
lent Snow Dog (4919) Mono. 
So Long at the Fair (Brit.) ELC 
So Young, So Bad UA 
Good | Sons of the Musketeers (color) RKO 
| Sound of Fury UA 
Southside 1-1000 (AAI7) AA 
ge Spirit of Culver Realart 
( Spirit of Notre Dame Realart 
Spy Hunt (920) Univ. 
Square Dance Katy (4922) Mono. 
Stage Fright (919) WB 
Stars in My Crown (40) MGM 
Good | State Penitentiary (202) Col. 
ge | Steel Helmet, The (5006) Lippert 
State Secret (Brit.) (331) Col. 
Stella (018) 20th-Fox 
Storm Over Wyoming (019) RKO 
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Release 
Stars Date 

Whip Wilson-Andy Clyde Dec. 10,'50 
Mala Powers-Tod Andrews Aug.,'50 
Joel McCrea-Arlene Dahli Apr. 21,'50 
Esther Williams-Howard Keel Dec. 29,'50 
Leo Carrillo-Esther Fernandez Not Set 
Richard Widmark-Paul Douglas Sept.,'50 
Rona Anderson-John Bentley Nov.'50 
Diana Lynn-Charles Coburn July,'50 
Ginger Rogers-Dennis Morgan Mar. 25,'50 
Stanley Holloway-Patricia Roc Apr.,'50 
Robert Cummings-Joan Caulfield Sept.,'50 
Googie Withers-John Carol Oct.,'50 
Montgomery Clift-Elizabeth Taylor Not Set 
Deborah Kerr-Robert Walker May !2.'50 
Laurette Luez-Allan Nixon Nov. 1,'50 
Guy Rolfe-Kathleen Byron Nov.,'50 
Dennis Morgan-Betsy Drake Sept. 16,'50 
Valentine Perkins-Robt. Rockwell Sept. 18,'50 
J. Weissmuller-Ann Savage Nov.,'50 
Mickey Rooney-Jeanne Cagney Mar. 24,'50 
Charles Starrett-Smiley Burnett Oct. 26,'50 
Glenn Langan-Elsy Albiin Apr.,'50 
Anton Walbrook-Marius Goring Not Set 
Rex Allen-Dorothy Patrick Sept. 18,'50 
June Allyson-Dick Powell May 5,'50 
Charles Starrett-Smiley Burnette Nov. 24,'50 
John Ireland-Ann Dvorak Sept. 8,50 
Gordon MacRae-Julie London June 24,'50 
Tim Holt-Richard Martin June 7,'50 
Bing Crosby-Coleen Gray Apr. 12,'50 
June Allyson-Dick Powell Oct. 6,'50 
John Wayne-Maureen O'Hara Nov. 15,'50 
Tim Holt-Jane Nigh Nov.,'50 
Gloria Jean-John Qualen (reissue) Oct.15,'50 
Forrest Tucker-Adele Mara May 18,'50 
Lloyd Bridges-Osa Massen June 2,'50 
John Mills-Valerie Hobson June 8,'50 
Erroll Flynn-Patrice Wymore Nov. 11,'50 
Rory Calhoun-Guy Madison Nov. 15,'50 
John Derek-Diana Lynn July,'50 
Bill Williams-Barton MacLane Oct. 12,'50 
Donald Houston-Meredith Edwards Apr. 8,'50 
Allan Lane-Eddy Waller Oct. 23,'50 
Joel McCrea-Wanda Hendrix Sept.,'50 
Allan "Rocky" Lane-Eddy Waller May 1,'50 
H. Lamarr-V. Mature-G. Sanders Jan. 15,'51 
Barry Fitzgerald-Burgess Meredith Oct. 15,'50 
Pat O'Brien-H. Bogart (reissue) Sept. 9,'50 
William Elliott-Adrian Booth May 22,'50 
Ruth Warrick-John Hubbard Not Set 
Ella Raines-Bruce Bennett Oct. 15,'50 
Robert Young-Betsy Drake July 7,'50 
Claudette Colbert-Robert Ryan May 27,'50 
Joan Fontaine-Joseph Cotten Feb.'5! 
Edmond O'Brien-Joanne Dru July,'50 
Ann Sothern-Zachary Scott May 19.50 
Howard Duff-Brian Donlevy Sept.,'50 
Rod Cameron-Cathy Downs Dec. 3,'50 
Don McGuire-Tracey Roberts June 18,'50 
Farley Granger-Cathy O'Donnell Apr. 14,'50 
Audie Murphy-Wanda Hendrix June,'50 
Stephen Murray-Beatrice Campbell Dec. 29,'50 
Carole Landis-Joseph Calleia July 9,'50 
Johnny Mack Brown-Gail Davis Apr. 30.50 
Robert Walker-Joan Leslie June 30,'50 
Richard Conte-Coleen Gray Sept.,'50 
Kirby Grant-Elena Verdugo July 16,'50 
Jean Simmons-Dirk Bogarde Oct. 10,'50 
Paul Henreid-Catherine McLeod May 26.'50 
Cornel Wilde-Maureen O'Hara Nov. 25,'50 
Kathleen Ryan-Richard Carlson Jan. 15,'51 
Don DeFore-Andrea King Nov. 12,'50 


(reissue) Sept. 15,'50 


J. Cooper-F. Bartholomew 
(reissue) Sept. 15,'50 


Lew Ayres-Andy Devine 


Howard’ Duff-Marta Toren June,'50 
Vera Vague-Phil Brito Mar. 25,'50 
J. Wyman-M. Dietrich-M. Wilding Apr. 15,'50 
Joel McCrea-Ellen Drew (trade) May 11,'50 
Warner Baxter-Onslow Stevens June 8,'50 
Gene Evans-Steve Brodie Jan. 15,'50 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.-Glynis Johns Dec.,'50 
Ann Sheridan-Victor Mature ug., 50 
Tim Holt-Richard Martin Apr. 22,'56 
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-— REVIEWED — 
Running (S) synopsis 
Time Issue Page 
58m Nov. 11 ($)562 
75m Aug. 26 450 
93m Mar. 11 221 
95m Nov. 4 554 
96m June 17 345 
69m Nov. II 561 
78m June 17 346 
88m Mar. 4 214 
73m Nov. 11 = (S)563 
87m Aug. 19 44\ 
75m Oct. 21 537 
Sept. 9 (S)479 
87m Mar. I! 221 
78m Nov. 18 570 
92m July 29 405 
60m Sept. 23 493 
69m Nov. 18 570 
79m Mar. 4 213 
55m Nov. 4 554 
79m Apr. 15 263 
133m Oct. 23 4357 
67m Sept. 23 494 
90m Mar. II 222 
56m Oct. 21 (S)539 
74m May 20 303 
60m June 17 347 
112m Jan. 14 153 
90m Aug. 19 44) 
105m Nov. II 562 
60m 
64m = Sept. 15,'45 2645 
83m Oct. 7 509 
77m May 6 287 
9im June 10 330 
90m May 6 286 
80m June 17 347 
63m Sept. 9 477 
83m Apr. | 246 
60m Nov. 18 570 
77m Sept. 2 458 
60m May 2) 314 
128m Oct. 27 57 
66m Dec. 7,'40 44 
70m July 29 406 
90m July 8 373 
72m Aug. 26 450 
9Iim June 3 (S)322 
86m Apr. 29 277 
104m Oct. 21 538 
102m July 15 389 
84m Mar. 18 23! 
80m Aug. 26 450 
67m June 17 347 
83m Dec. 24 130 
83m Apr. 29 277 
82m Oct. 29 65 
69m July 15 (S)390 
57m Apr. 29 (S)278 
85m May 13 294 
85m Sept. 9 477 
62m July 22 398 
90m 
9Iim June 3 321 
Oct. 21 (S)539 
90m 
73m Oct. 14 517 
90m Mar. 4,'39 39 
90m Sept. 26,'31 28 
75m June 10 330 
76m May 27 315 
110m Feb. 25 205 
89m Mar. 4 213 
66m May 27 314 
97m Oct. 7 510 
83m July 22 397 
60m Feb. 11 186 
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Release Running (S) =synopsis Nat'l Heraig 
TITLE—Production Number—Company Stars Date Time Issue Page Groups L.ofD. Revie, 
Story of a Divorce RKO Bette Davis--Barry Sullivan Nov. 18,'50 Oct. 21 (S)538 
Streets of Ghost Town (264) Col. Charles Starrett-Smiley Burnette Aug. 3,'50 54m Aug. 19 442 A-! Good 
Stronghold ELC Veronica Lake-Zachary Scott Oct. 19,'50 
Summer Stock (color) (38!)* MGM _ = Judy Garland-Gene Kelly Aug. 25,50 109m Aug. 12 434 AYC A-! — Excellens 
Sun Sets At Dawn, The (Brit.) ELC Sally Parr-Philip Shawn Nov. 8,'50 7im Nov. 4 554 A A-2 Good 
Sunset Boulevard (4927)* Para. Gloria Swanson-William Holden Aug..50 110m Apr. 22 269 «A A-2 Excellent 
Sunset in the West (color) (4943) ~ Roy Rogers-Estelita Rodriguez Sept. 25,'50 67m Sept. 30 502 AYC A-| Good 
Surrender (5001!) Rep. Vera Ralston-John Carroll Sept. 15,'50 90m Oct. 14 5is A B Good 
Suspect, The Realart Charles Laughton-Ella Raines _— (reissue) June,'50 85m _ Dec. 30,'44 2249 Excellent 
TALE of the Navajos (color) (920) MGM _ Native cast Not Set 58m Mar. 5 4522. AYC Fair 
Taming of Dorothy, The (Brit.) ELC Jean Kent-Robert Beatty Sept. 29,'50 75m 
Target RKO Charles McGraw-Marie Windsor Not Set Nov. 4 (S)554 
Tarzan and the Slave Girl (020) RKO Lex Barker-Vanessa Brown Mar. 18,50 74m Mar. 18 231 =AYC A-2 Good 
Tea for Two {color) (00!)* WB Doris Day-Gordon MacRae Sept., 2,'50 98m Aug. 19 441 AYC A-2 Excellent 
Texan Meets Calamity Jane, The (color) Col. Evelyn Ankers-James Ellison Nov.,'50  7im Oct. 21 537. AYC A-I Average 
Texas Dynamo (266) Col. Charles Starrett-Smiley Burnette June 1,50 54m June 10 331 = AYC A-| fae 
There's a Girl in My Heart (AA-16) AA Lee Bowman-Elyse Knox Dec. 15,'50 
They Were Not Divided ELC Edward Underdown-Ralph Clanton _—Nov. 15,'50 
Third Time Lucky Pent. Glynis Johns-Dermot Walsh Oct.,"50 90m Oct. 21 537 B Good 
This Side of the Law (926) WB sViveca Lindfors-Kent Smith June 17,'50 74m June 10 330 AorAY A-2, Good . 
Three Came Home (007) 20th-Fox Claudette Colbert-Patric Knowles Apr.,'50 106m Feb. II 185 AorAY A-2 Excellent 
Three Desperate Men (5009) 

(formerly Three Outlaws) Lippert Preston Foster-Virginia Grey Jan. 5,'51 
Three Husbands UA — Emlyn Williams-Louis Erickson Nov. 17,50 105m Nov. II 562 A B Good 
Three Little Words (color) (36)* MGM _ Fred Astaire-Red Skelton Aug. 4,50 102m July 8 373 AYC A-! Excellent 
Three Secrets (006 WB Eleanor Parker-Patricia Neal Oct. 14,'50 98m Sept. 2 457 A B Very Good 
Ticket to Tomahawk, A(color) (O11!) 20th-Fox Dan Dailey-Anne Baxter May,'50 90m Apr. 22 269 AYC A-| Very Goog 
Timber Fury (066) ELC David Bruce-Laura Lee June,'50 63m Oct. 21 (S)538 AYC A-I 
Time Running Out ELC Dane Clark-Simone Signoret Oct. 3,'50 
To Please a Lady (105)* MGM _~ Clark Gable-Barbara Stanwyck Oct. 13,'50 91m Oct. 7 509 AY A-2 Very Good 
To the Last Man Favorite Randolph Scott-Buster Crabbe (reissue) Dec.,'50 76m 
Toast of New Orleans (color) (103)* MGM _ Kathryn Grayson-Mario Lanza Sept. 29,50 103m Aug. 26 450 AYC A-! Good 
Torch, The (025) ELC Paulette Goddard-Pedro Armendariz June,'50 83m May 13 294 =A B Fair 
Tough As They Come Realart Dead End Kids (reissue) May,'50 6Im July 4,'42 750 
Tougher They Come, The Col. Preston Foster-Wayne Morris Dec.,'50 69m Nov. 18 571 Fair 
Trail Dust (5107) Mono. Wayne Morris Dec. 24,'50 
Trail of Robin Hood Rep. Roy Rogers-Penny Edwards Dec. 15,'50 
Train to Tombstone (4934) Lippert Don Barry-Tom Neal Aug.,'50 56m Sept. 9 477 A-2 Fair 
Treasure Island (color) (191)* RKO Bobby Driscoll-Robert Newton July 29,50 9m -June 24 353. AYC A-| Very Good 
Trial Without Jury (4921) Rep. Robert Rockwell-Barbara Fuller Aug. 7,'50 60m July 22 398 AorAY A-2 Fair 
Trigger, Jr. (color) (4945) Rep. Roy Rogers-Dale Evans June 30, ‘50 68m July 8 373. AYC A-| Very Good 
Trio Para. J. Hayter-N. Patrick-J. Simmons Oct. 10,'50 9im Oct. 14 517. AY A-2 Excellent 
Triple Trouble (4915 Mono. Leo Gorcey-Huntz Hall Aug. 13,'50 66m July 15  (S)390 A-2 
Tripoli (5005) (color Para. Maureen O'Hara-John Payne Nov.,'50 95m Oct. 7 511 AYC A-2. Good 
Twilight in the Sierras (color) (4942) Rep. Roy Rogers-Dale Evans Mar. 22,'50 67m Apr. 15 262 AYC A-( Goss 
Two Flags West (color) (029) 20th-Fox Linda Darnell-Joseph Cotten Nov.,'50 92m Oct. 14 517 AY A-| Good 
Two Lost Worlds ELC Laura Elliott-Jim Arners Oct. 29,'50 A-| 
Two Weeks—With Love (color) (108) MGM Jane Powell-Ricardo Montalban Nov. 10,'50 92m Oct. 14 S17 AYC A-| Very Good 
Tyrant of the Sea (208) Col. Ron Randell-Rhys Williams Apr. 6,'50 70m May 20 (S)305 AYC A-! 

UNDER Mexicali Stars (4954) Rep. Rex Allen-Dorothy Patrick Nov. 20,'50 67m Oct.21 (S)538 

Undercover Girl » Univ. Alexis Smith-Scott Brady Dec.,'50 83m Nov. 4 553 A A-2. Good 
Underworld Story, The (for. Whipped) UA Dan Duryea-Gale Storm July 21,'50 90m Apr. | 245 =A B Very Good 
Union Station (5002) Para. William Holden-Nancy Olson Sept.,'50 80m July 15 390 AY A-2 Fair 
VALENTINO Story, The (color) Col. Tony Dexter-Eleanor Parker Not Set Nov. 4 (S)554 

Vanishing Westerner, The (4972) Rep. Monte Hale-Paul Hurst Mar. 31,'50 60m May 6 287, ~AYC A-| Fair 
Vendetta RKO = Faith Domergue-George Dolenz Dec. 25,50 84m Nov. 25 590 Average 
Vigilante Hideout (4966) Rep. Allen "Rocky" Lane-Eddie Waller Aug. 6,'50 60m Aug. 19 442. AYC A-| Good 
Virginia City WB Errol Flynn-H. Bogart (reissue) July 15,550 115m July 29 406 A-2 

WABASH Avenue (color) {010)* 20th-Fox Betty Grable-Victor Mature-Phil Harris Apr.,'50 92m Apr. 8 254 =A B Good 
Wagonmaster (074) RKO Ben Johnson-Joanre Dru Apr. 22,'50 86m Apr. 8 253 AYC A-| — Excellent 
Walk Softly, Stranger RKO = Joseph Cotten-Valli Sept. 16,'50 8Im Sept. 2 458 AY A-2 Fair 
Watch the Birdie MGM _ Red Skelton-Arlene Dahl Jan.,'51 7Im Nov. 25 589 Good 
West of the Brazos (4930) Lippert James Ellison-Russell Hayden June 2,'50 58m May 27 314 A-! Fair 
West Point Story, The (009) WB James Cagney-Virginia Mayo Nov. 25,50 107m Nov. 18 569 AYC A-2 Very Good 
When the Daltons Rode Realart Randolph Scott-Brod. Crawford (reissue) June,'50 80m Aug. 3,'40 38 A-2 Goo 
When You're Smiling (304) Col. Jerome Courtand-Lole Albright Sept. 21,'50 75m Sept. 2 458 AYC A-| Fair 
Where Danger Lives ) RKO Robt. Mitchum-Faith Domerque Not Set 84m June 24 353 A A-2 Good 
Where the Sidewalk Ends (017) 20th-Fox Dana Andrews-Gene Tierney July,'50 95m July | 365 A A-2. Good 
While the Sun Shines ( Brit.) Mono. Barbara White-Ronald Squire June 20,'50 82m July 15 389 A } Good 
White Heather ELC = Ray Milland-Patricia Roc Dec. 31,'50 

White Tower, The (color) (023) RKO —- Glenn Ford-Valli June 24,'50 98m June 17 346 AYC A-| Very Good 
Winchester '73 (color) (92!}* Univ. James Stewart-Shelley Winters July 12,'50 92m June 10 329 AYC A-2 Very Good 
Wind Is My Lover, The (Swed.} ELC Viveca Lindfors-Christopher Kent Not Set 94m July 29 (S)406 

Winslow Boy, The (Brit.) (027) ELC Sir Cedric Hardwicke-Robert Donat Not Set 97m Mar. ti 222, AYorAYC A-I_ Fair 
Woman of Distinction, A (234) Col. Rosalind Russell-Ray Milland Apr.,'50 85m Mar. 4 213, A B Very Good 
Woman on Pier 13, The (008) - 

(formerly | Married a Communist) RKO  Laraine Day-Robert Ryan June 3,'50 73m Sept. 24 26 AorAY A-2 Good 
Woman on the Run (932) Univ. Ann Sheridan-Dennis O'Keefe Sept.,'50 77m Oct. 7 510 A A-2 Good 
Women from Headquarters (4916) Rep. Virginia Huston-Barbara Fuller May 1,'50 60m May 27 318 AYC Average 
Wyoming Mail (color) (931) Univ. Stephen McNally-Alexis Smith Oct.,'50 87m Oct. 7 510 AY A-1 Very Good 
YELLOW Cab Man, The (22)* MGM _ Red Skelton-Gloria De Haven Apr. 7,'50 85m Feb. 25 206 AYC A-1 Very Good 
FEATURES LISTED BY COMPANIES—PAGE 577, NOV. 18, 1950 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


JOAN WENDELI 


CRAWFORD - CORE} 


ONE OF THE FIVE 
BEST PICTURES 
OF THE YEAR! 
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‘ WANTED: A SOLUTION 
FOR HEAT ON FILM! 





The New Guyan in Logan, W. Va. 








PHYSICAL OPERATION - MAINTENANCE 


PS | 























Coca-Cola scores a hit with theater patrons because it 
adds refreshment to entertainment. It scores a bigger 
hit with exhibitors because it adds welcome profits 
to the total take, as thousands of theater owners 
know. All you need is a few square feet of 
space and your choice of bottle vending 
equipment. For details, write The Coca-Cola 
Company, P. O. Box 1734, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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American Bodiform 


with 123 End Standard 


BETTER THEATRES SECTION 








Spring-Back Chair No. 16-040 


AMERICAN BODIFORM CHAIRS 


and. comgettable fet yento and yea 


This installation of American Bodiform 
Chairs in the Colony Theatre, Toledo, 
Ohio, was completed in 1942. Their 
comfort and beauty are still bringing 
patrons back again and again, and will 
continue to do so for years to come. 
Scores of theatres are using Ameri- 
can Bodiform Chairs more than ten 
years old, with entire satisfaction to 
patrons and owners. Beyond occasional 
interchange of seats and backs, they 


American Bodiform Chairs in Colony Theatre, Toledo, Ohio 







require almost no attention. Today’s 
American Bodiform Retractors and 
matching American Bodiform Chairs 
are the finest theatre chairs ever built. 
Their comfort, convenience, and 
beauty mean increased patronage. Their 
amazing durability means minimum 
maintenance. Their efficiency of design 
contributes to lowest housekeeping cost. 
Write for complete information, out- 
lining your particular requirements. 


cAmeucan Sealing Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan > 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Theatre, Church, School, Auditorium, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 























URBEN FARLEY, 








GEORGE SCHUTZ, Editor 


Advertising Manager: RAY GALLO; Midwest Representative: 


120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


. . . published the first Saturday of each 
month, with the regular monthly issues, and 
an annual edition, the Market & Operat- 
ing Guide, which appears in March, issued 
as Section Two of Motion Picture Herald. 
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The Guyan Theatre, 
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The Vender-Value: 
About Product for the Theatre: Market News . 


The Drive-in department: Comment on —- 
suggestions for winterizing 


Construction as a Measure for Defense . 


The arguments for realistic application of Order M-4, with a list of 
materials used in theatre construction. 





Logan, W. Va. . 


Sales Punch Whether the Scale Is Small or die Recent attrac- 
tion advertising displays . a ee as 


On the House department: New theatre carpeting half wool, 
half chemifiber; story of a Pacific Coast drive-in pioneer; 


n television lounges; beating congestion 
os 


Theatre Sales department 


afeteria System Best for Drive-Ins . 
Revalues Foyer Space . 


Trade News and Comment . 





Means Efficiency in Distributing Condi- 





. and more 


Theatre Law: How zoning laws can restrict theatres; do initials 


a valid signature? 


The Needle’s Eye department: The Heat-on-Film Hurdle in 
the Road to a Better Image . or at aie ed mea 
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QUIGLEY PUBLICATIONS 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 120 S. LaSalle Street 
HOLLYWOOD: Yucca-Vine Building 


Circle 7-3100 
Financial 6-3074 
Granite 2145 


AND OF BUSINESSES SERVING THEy 
a 8 SG 


A. E. Meyer, prominent figure in the 
theatre equipment field for many years 
has been appointed vice-president for sale 
of the International 
Projector Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J., man. 
ufacturers of “Sim. 
plex’? equipment dis. 
tributed by National 
Theatre Supply. Mr. 
Meyer has been associ- 
ated with the motion 
picture theatre equip- 
ment business for the 
past 29 years, having 
started as export. representative of the 
Nicholas Power Company in 1921, later 
serving as its assistant sales manager and 
export manager. He was appointed export 
manager in 1927, when. Nicholas Power 
merged with the Precision Machine Com- 
pany to form the International Projector 
Corporation. In that post, he often toured 
various parts of the world as_ sales 
representative for Simplex equipment. In 
1938 he was appointed sales manager, 
which position he has held until his new 
advancement. 





A. E. MEYER 


BEN SCHLANGER, New York theatre 
architect, and WILLIAM HOoFFBERG, en- 
gineer, associated with him, have moved 
their offices to 35 West 53rd Street, New 
York City. 


WarreEN Irvin, district manager of 
Palmetto Theatres, reports the remodeling 
of that circuit’s Ritz theatre, Columbia, 
S. C. The work was planned and ex- 
ecuted by Wil-Kin Theatre Supply, At- 


lanta. 


W. R. Turts, former Paramount Gulf 
Theatres manager in Clarksdale and 
Tunica, Miss., has purchased the Star thea- 
tre, Pineville, La., from CHARLES Mor- 
RELL. 


Roy Saxon has finished remodeling and 
redecorating his Elroy theatre, formerly 
the Ott, in Kentwood, La. 


H. v. ZEFFELIN, manager of the Argen- 
tina office of the Westrex Corporation, 
has been visiting the Hollywood office and 
New York headquaters. D. L. Smiru, 


manager of the Venezuelan office, also re- 
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ce method of mounting, WAGNER WINDOW-TYPE FRAMES 


aving ® are now made windproof, yet are easy to change. © permit openings and billing space of ANY HEIGHT OR LENGTH 


the ® cannot freeze to the sign. IN ONE PANEL. (Especially important with drive-ins, as they 
later require extra large displays.) They're the strongest made. 
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® can be stacked in storage without warping. 


MORE SIZES MORE COLORS © permit servicing lamps, neon and glass without removing the 


frames. They are installed separately and before the glass. 


a”, 6, 10%, 1" Gorgeous red, green, blue, Reduced maintenance alone pays for them in a year. 
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WAGNER STEEL PANEL because of patents, only Wagner offers 
sulf CHANGEABLE COPY DISPLAYS FLEX-WORD FRAME UNITS 
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hea- © permit the mounting of letters directly on the face of the sign. for space saving and easy forming of small size copy. Make word 
foR- @ have no channeled bars or other obstructions to catch dirt and plates unnecessary. 
result in streaking the face. Water and soot drain to the rear poone —--==------ 
of each panel, making it practically self-washing. 1 
a : agit : ‘WAGNER SIGN SERVICE, INC. 
‘a ® can be shipped knocked-down for inexpensive handling in transit. H 218 S. Hoyne Avenue Chicago 12, Illinois 
ert} Easily and quickl bled and install impl k t 
salcniien Wade) Ge wk AE SOS ax eanee. Santee : Please send details and prices on Wagner [] Frames, [] Steel Panels, 
1 (J Plastic Letters, (] Aluminum Letters. 
® permit the installation of the only lifetime porcelain enameled ' C] Please send BIG FREE CATALOG on Wagner show-selling equip- 
irr: steel backgrounds without ruinous and unsightly chips on the face. I ment, the largest line in the world. 
10Nn, I 
and Wagner also makes aluminum letters in the world's largest range ; NAME .............5. ee eeee oe Ale oc VAis Sis matte ais, 9 iene « re cetaigre + <8 
| of sizes, styles and colors. They're also slotted and patented. Be SS RO SATE Re St SEM Me eee Th me |S 
7 Sold everywhere by dependable dealers who plan and supervise : PO a iste na Ee sitet ees 
re- each installation. Send coupon today. an ccgtearNaneet pacar 
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SMART OPERATORS ARE ‘Cleaning Up" 





There’s no business like show business... 
to pose a really terrific cleaning problem. 
Every night theatres are littered with pop- 
corn and paper, with a heavy sprinkling 
of ashes and cigarette and cigar butts. 
Yes, YouR cleaning job is an extra 
tough one. To do it efficiently, economi- 
cally you need a really MODERN ma- 
chine—a High-vacuum, BLOWER-SUCTION 
Cleaner with both pry and wet Pickup. 


Then, dust, ashes and dirt are thor- 


YOUR FIRST STEP 


toward Lower Cleaning Costs is 
taken when you mail the coupon 
below for this new G-E book 


with DUAL-ACTION G-E machines 
a 





oughly removed from your floor coverings 
by VACUUMING—and heavy litter BLOWN 
into convenient piles for easy, quick 
removal. 

And wet pickup gives you the clean, 
fast, modern way to take up mop water... 
remove suds when shampooing rugs and 
upholstery . . . suck up dangerous puddles 
when toilets or washbowls overflow. 

Why let obsolete cleaning equipment eat 
into YOUR profits? 


Heavy Duty Cleaning Equipment 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


mail. 


—— oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oy 
Z 
> 
K-4 
Lee] 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 22-828 | 
1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Certainly, I am interested in Saving Cleaning Dollars—let me have ! 
your Folder on MODERN Heavy-duty G-E Cleaners by return i 
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CYCLERAMIC 


CUSTOM 
SCREEN 


. GIVES YOU "CENTER SEAT VISION" 


- From every seat in the house! 
Eliminates glare and distortion! ... Gives amazing new depth! 
Perfect sound transmission! . . . No perforations! 


Manufactured by 


B. F. SHEARER COMPANY 


+ SEATTLE 





2318 SECOND AVE 


iy 


WASHINGTON «© ELiot 8247 





EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR; FRAZAR & HANSEN, LTD., 301 CLAY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO © CANADA: DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENT, LTD. © OFFICES IN PRINCIPLE CITIES 








cently visited the home office, while D. 
VAN SPANKEREN, manager of the Indo- 
nesian office, recently arrived in New York 
from Amsterdam, where he visited relatives 
while en route from Jakarta, 


Tracy Barnett’s Rex theatre, Dekalb, 
Miss., was recently destroyed by fire. 


The Kellys from all over New Orleans 
and vicinity, Metarie, Gretna and other 
communities, turned out en masse as guests 
of GEORGE CONRAD, manager of the new 
Tiger theatre, who advertised that every 
person spelling his name K-E-Double L-Y 
would be admitted free to see Gene Kelly 
in “Summer Stock.” : 


VERNON PETERSON, manager of the new 
Baxter and Ritz theatres in Baxter Springs, 
Kan., has gone to Yankton, S. D., to as- 
sume management of the Yankton theatre. 
The Baxter and Ritz are being managed 
temporarily by JoHN FRANK BANNING, 
of Lawrence, who will be replaced by 
Ropert Reeves of Chanute. Mr. Ban- 
NING is being transferred to Rockport, Mo. 


InvIN BECK, new owner of the Moon 
theatre, Wilbur, Neb., is also the town’s 
mayor. 


EmMaA Ho.mgs has installed new pro- 
jection and sound equipment in the Leigh 
theatre, Omaha, Neb. 


Ervin CoyLe has opened the Tower 
drive-in, Holdredge, Neb. His son JERRY 
is projectionist. 


Mid-century Showmanship Drive con- 
ducted by Warner theatres in the Phila- 
delphia area brought a first prize of $500 
to Dominic LUCENTE, manager of the 
Savoia theatre, and second price of $250 
to BEN BLUMBERG, manager of the Up- 
town. 


A. H. Moss has converted his 16mm 
theatre, the Baker, at Plateau, Ala., to a 
35mm _ house, with a seating capacity of 


380. 


Bert MIvver has purchased the Ster- 
ling theatre, Blue Hill, Neb., from Cari 
HoFFMAN. 


P. R. ANDERSON recently opened his 
new 600-car drive-in, the Eagle, at Eagle 
Pass, Tex. 


Western Drive-in Theatres, Ltd., of 
Calgary, have opened their second outdoor 
theatre at Edmonton, Alta. 


Ray FREEMAN, formerly student as- 
sistant manager, Loew’s Warfield theatre, 
San Francisco, has been appointed assistant 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 























“We Couldn’t be More Pleased” 


“We planned the Crest as a truly pro- 
gressive theatre for one of America’s 
outstanding progressive communi- 
ties,’ says O. F. Sullivan, of Sullivan 
Independent Theatres. ‘‘And we 
couldn’t be more pleased with our 
patrons’ reactions to this thoroughly 
modern house. Weselected Heywood- 
Wakefield “Encore” chairs because 
of their proved reputation for com- 
fort, and patrons’ comments have 
more than confirmed our judgment.” 


Theatre Seating Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


BETTER THEATRES SECTION 


“SHOWCASE” 


Seated with 
Heywood-Wakefield Comfort 


Designed by Boller and Lusk, and decorated by Hanns R. 
Teichert Studios, the new Crest Theatre has been rightly 
called the ‘‘Wichita Showcase.” 





The stadium-type auditorium is seated throughout with 
Heywood-Wakefield TC 700 “‘Encore’’ chairs upholstered in 
fabric to complement the unusually beautiful decor which 
includes fluorescent murals depicting Wichita’s history. 


ype performance in theatre after theatre shows that the extra 
comfort of Heywood- Wakefield chairs is a proved asset in building 
and retaining the good will and patronage of movie-goers. Exhibitors 
have found from experience, too, that their time-tested all-steel struc- 
tural elements and Heywood-Wakefield-designed steel springs assure 
long service that is as trouble-free and economical as it is satisfactory 
to patrons. 


An added, and practical advantage of Heywood-Wakefield seating 
is the cooperation of experienced distributors such as Missouri Theatre 
Supply Company, who handled the installation for the Crest Theatre. 

Our new catalogue shows the complete line of Heywood-Wakefield 
Theatre Seating in full color. If you haven’t received your copy, ask 
your nearest Heywood-Wakefield distributor, or write to us at 
Menominee. 


Sales Offices in: BALTIMORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 











dependable performance... 





THE PROJECTIONIST’S PROJECTOR 


Designed, engineered and built by projection specialists, the 
Motiograph Model “AA” Double Shutter Projector is recog- 
nized as the world's finest—the proven projector that can be 
guaranteed for a full year. It comprises all those features 
which projectionists consider necessary to dependable 
performance, simple trouble-free operation and ease of 
maintenance. 

@ A ROCK-STEADY PICTURE 

@ MAXIMUM SCREEN ILLUMINATION WITHOUT 

FLICKER OR TRAVEL GHOST 

@ SWEET, SMOOTH, SILENT, COOL OPERATION 

@ UNBELIEVABLE RESISTANCE TO WEAR 
You'll be glad for years when you buy Motiograph projectors. 
They last practically forever, assure the lowest overall cost. 
For convincing proof, request a free demonstration. 


For free literature address 


MOTIOGRAPH, INC. 


America’s Oldest Manufacturer of 
Projection Equipment 


4431 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 

















RATED k*x** BY STUDIOS 
AND EXHIBITORS EVERYWHERE... 







From the day they were introduced over 35 years 
ago, GRISWOLD splicers have enjoyed 4-star 
rating throughout the motion picture industry 
as the ‘finest splicing instruments available." Get 
descriptive folder and prices from our national 
distributor— 


GRISWOLD MODEL R-2 NEUMADE PRODUCTS, 330 West 42nd Street, 
Your best buy for 35mm films. New York 18, N. Y. 


GRISWOLD MACHINE WORKS 
DEPT. B, 410 MAIN ST., PORT JEFFERSON, NEW YORK 


Patentee, original and sole manufacturer of genuine GRISWOLD Splicers 














YOUR SCREEN 
IS THE HEART 
OF YOUR THEATRE! 
Don’t Neglect It. 





pea king 


VOCALITE SCREEN CORP. 














ROOSEVELT, N. Y., U. S. A. | 


























manager, Warner Strand theatre, Har. 
ford, Conn., succeeding ANTHONY Cag. 
SENTE, who has resigned to live perma. 
nently in Los Angeles. 


Ron, Roy, and WILLARD GAMBLE hay 
purchased four theatres in Washington, 
The new owners announced immediate 
renovation of the Fox theatre in Centralia, 
and plans for a drive-in in the area. 


FRANK Pratt, former manager of the 
Paramount theatre, Portland, and presently 
operating the Mt. Baker theatre, Belling. 
ham, Wash., is one of the three exhibitors 
named as winners of the Charles Skouras 
showmanship award. 


Maurice Davis, owner of the Will 
Rogers theatre, St. Louis, Mo., died re. 
cently at the age of 52. 


Jack Fie.ps, 69, manager of the Capi- 
tol theatre, Moose Jaw, Sask., for 34 years 
and a member of the Famous Players 25. 
year club, died recently in a Moose Jaw 
hospital. 


The Saanich Council, at the conclusion 
of a public hearing, approved the rezoning 
of lands to allow the construction of a 
$150,000 four-screen drive-in theatre to 
be built by CHECHIK Brothers, who oper- 
ate the Bay theatre in Vancouver. 


Plans are progressing on a $160,000 
theatre and bowling alley at Fort Garry, 
near Winnipeg, to be built by Rupy Bgss- 
LER, owner of the Park theatre, Winnipeg, 


Recent election of officers of the Saskat- 
chewan Motion Picture Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation named G. R. MILuer of Wynyard, 
president ; JACK Watson, Famous Players 
supervisor of Regina, vice president; and 
HILitiaRD GUNN of Regina, secretary- 
treasurer. 


B. A. GARRETT is remodeling his Gar- 
ret theatre at Arlington, Ga. 


JoE WALDERMAN has appointed FRED 
Perry manager of the Lyceum theatre, 
Baltimore. Mr. Perry was formerly at 
the Elkton drive-in. 


RicHArD T. KEMPER, manager of the 
Erlanger theatre, Buffalo, and recently ap- 
pointed Dipson circuit zone manager, has 
been named manager of the “Fall Guy” 
show to be staged early in January at the 
Hotel Statler. 


G. CarTeER has re-opened the Dixie the- 
atre, Rochester, formerly operated by the 
Schine circuit. 


MicHaAEL HAM has resumed operation 


of the Marsh theatre, Wheeling, W. Va., 
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MORE DEALERS SELL STRONG-MADE LAMPS 


than sell any other make...They must really be the best! 


STEP UP YOUR 
PICTURE BRILLIANCY WHILE 
REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 


The Strong Mighty “90”, peer of all lamps, delivers 
positively the most light that can be projected to 
any screen, REGARDLESS OF SIZE! This 75 to 130 
ampere reflector arc lamp, with exclusive Light- 
ronic Automatic Focus Control, at 90: amperes 
projects 21,000 lumens at FAR LESS COST than 
other types of big lamps. 

Forced air cooled feed mechanism ° Bi-Metal 
Lightronic tube controls both carbon feed motors 
‘Big 16 1/2” reflector > Air stream arc stabiliza- 
tion * Rugged burner mechanism « Complete com- 
bustion of black soot * White deposit on reflector 
prevented * Unit construction permits instant re- 
moval of major components. 


BETTER THEATRES SECTION 


Strong projection lamps possess the highest efficiencies ever at- 
tained. As the only lamps produced complete within one factory, 
they can be so engineered as to obtain the finest screen results. 
Long, dependable service is assured. Some Strong lamps built as 
long as 28 years ago, are still working every day. 


As the world’s largest manufacturer of projection arc lamps, 
Strong has a line that includes lamps especially designed for 
best results under every condifion. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
1 CITY PARK AVENUE - TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


( | would like a demonstration of the Strong Mighty 90" in my theatre, 
without cost or obligation. 
Please send free literature on the [] Mighty "90"; - Mogul Lamp, 
‘a Strong 


4 Utility Lamp; [] Strong Arc Spotlamps, ‘ectifiers; 


Strong Reflectors. 
NAME 
fe THEATRE. 
mm STREET. 
CITY & STATE 








= YOur money can — 
buy no better 


BALLANTYNE 
“BW" PROJECTOR 


When you consider cost 
in terms of quality, your 
money can buy no bet- 
ter. The Model “BW” 
provides incomparably 
smooth, steady opera- 
tion; is large and 
roomy, easily accessible. 
It is endorsed, ap- 
proved, and installed as 
standard by many lead- 
ing circuits. 


THE BALLANTYNE COMPANY 
1707 Davenport St., Omaha, Neb., U.S.A. 








4 Proven “Trouble Free” Per- 
formance 


H Quality Built. Quiet Opera- 
tion 
# “Rubber in Shear” Mount- 
ed. Vibration Free. ’ SS 
K Leng Life. Low Maintonence BUILT ON A BUSINESS CREED 
QUALITY © RIGHT PRICES 
SERVICE @ COURTEOUS TREATMENT 


Independent Theatre Supply Dealers or Write to: 


THE IMPERIAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: AKRON, OHIO 















ATTRACTIVE +» COMFORTABLE + SERVICEABLE 

No scratching, tearing or pinching hazards. Back and 
seat in natural finish or durable enamel. Baked enamel 
finished gray iron standards. Ball bearing hinges. Rust-resist- 
ing hardware. Write for literature and prices. 


IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 


) 519 Ann St., N. W Grand Rapids, Mich. 











after expiration of the lease held by Frayx 
SLAvIK, who had the house for some time 
and who will now continue operation of 
the Fedo theatre. 


ArLIE Beery, Denver representative of 
Manley, Inc., Kansas City, manufacturers 
of popcorn equipment, has two sons jn 
college, one at the University of Colorado, 
and one at Princeton, and each has a pop. 
corn concession at his school. 


Work has begun on a new $140,00 thea- 
tre in Mason City, lowa. Owners are 
C. L. ELiincson, operator ef the Park 
Inn hotel in Mason City, and his brother 
Jor E., formerly of Kiester, Minn. 


Tim E uiotr has purchased the Star 
theatre at Ute, lowa, from ARCHIE Ma- 
HONEY. 


FRANK HAGugE, former manager of the 
Eastown theatre, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
gone to the Rocket theatre, replacing E. L. 
Donuerty. Mr. DouHeErty has gone to 
Moline, IIl., to manage the Illini theatre. 
Dick WILSON, treasurer of the Des 
Moines theatre, has taken over the Eas- 
town management. RICHARD DouGHenrty, 
chief usher at the Paramount, Des Moines, 
succeeded Mr. WILLSON as_ treasurer. 
KeirH O’NeEtIL, former assistant manager 
of the Des Moines, has become manager 
of the Uptown theatre, succeeding Betty 
HENSLER, who resigned. 


G. E. SrEssLer has announced the sale 
of the Sheldon drive-in, Des Moines, to 
the Sheldon Theatre Corporation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ep STEENECK have leased 
the Barrymore theatre, Alcester, Iowa, 
from MERLE HuISsMAN. 


T. E. WitiraMs has purchased the 
Delta Theatre, Clarksdale, Miss. 





One of the most extensive remodeling projects in 
the Boston Area has been the recent modernization 
of the American Theatres Corporation's Central 
theatre in Waltham, Mass. The front is pictured 
following the renovation, which included installa- 
tion of new lighting system. Harold Gordon man- 
ages the Central under the supervision of F. W. 
McManus, district manager. 
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‘Next time 
we'll go 
somewhere 
else!” 


Whether you are still using horse-and-buggy, low intensity lamps 
or early-vintage, high intensity reflector lamps, you should bring 
your equipment up to date right now. 


WHY? 


99 ee 


Because “National” “Suprex” High Intensity carbons give you the 


following advantages: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


For complete details, write to National Carbon Division, 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, Dept. BT 


. Brightest, whitest light available in this size carbon 

. Steadier burning, greater dependability 

. Perfect color balance 

. Complete technical service by National Carbon specialists 
. Made in America by American labor 

. Economical to operate 


Are your projection lamps old enough to vote? 





“This screen 
is much 
brighter!” 





When you buy 
projector carbons, 
buy “NATIONAL” 





The terms National”, Suprex” and Eveready” 
are trade-marks of 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
In Canada: National Carbon, Ltd., Toronto 4 
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MIAMI BEACH'S THEATRE 


features KROEHLER ‘Pyuahbach ‘seats 


Built and operated by Wometco 

Theatre Circuit, Mitchell Wolfson 

and Sidney Meyer, co-owners. 
a 


ARCHITECT 
MICHAEL J. DeEANGELIS 


















Florida’s largest, newest and finest 
theatre provides: 


® Escalator to balcony 

® Tropical garden lobby 

® Theatre television 

©@ Compietely air-conditioned 


®@ 2500 de luxe seats 


KROEHLER Push-Back seats are equipped with: 


@ Full depth latex rubber seat units 
® 100% nylon fabrics 
@ Latex rubber upholstered arms 








*Fully protected —* 
vo ® Deep, spring-filled backs 


KROEHLER ‘Stuah Bathe wer SEATS 


THE WORLD’S FINEST THEATRE SEAT 


666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois * Canadian Theatre Chair Co., Ltd., 40 St. Patrick St., Toronto 2B, Canada 
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GEORGE SCHUTZ, Editor 


The Ban on Theatre Construction 


As a Measure for Defense 


Few industries have given so much to national 
causes without charge to the taxpayer as the 
motion picture business. And its vast facilities of public persuasion and morale 
again are placed freely at the service of the nation and its allies. These facilities 
have been, presumably now are, valued highly by the Government. That would not 
be so were the motion picture industry of the United States less the social institu- 
tion that it is. Yet to the National Production Authority at the moment that newly 
formed agency of the current defense program was writing its order prohibiting 
construction for purposes of entertainment, the motion picture, an instrument of 
communication, was given the character and significance of a backyard summer 
house, a poolroom, a racetrack! Of course the motion picture entertains—that 
is precisely what makes it the powerful medium of communication it is! . . . At the 
same time, this institution is a business. A two-and-a-half-billion-dollar business. 
With problems of patronage, of competition, of economic and physical adjustment 
to a changing world. It must build for normal growth or be stunted. It must re- 
construct to maintain its position. It must pursue technical advantages and be 
free to adapt its properties to them. All these it should be allowed to do, if it can, 
without hampering the defense program. ... That is the argument of this article 
by the dean of American theatre architects. He cites the materials used in con- 
structing the average theatre, and the relative quantity of each. He shows that 
Government Order M-4 can hurt a great industry, while helping the defense 
program not at all.—G. S. 
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By JOHN EBERSON 
of John & Drew Eberson, New York Architects 


IN STUDYING the Govern- 
ment’s Order M-4 prohibiting construction 
for purposes of amusement, the writer is 
struck by two basic errors. One of these 
is the lumping of scores of activities as 
different as a private swimming pool and 
a night club, as a motion picture theatre 
and a race track, together for a single 
sweeping restriction. The other fallacy lies 
in its assumption that such a wholesale, un- 
discriminating prohibition is needed to save 
materials for the defense program. 


The motion picture theatre supplies a 
perfect example, and we here are concerned 
specifically with it. That the motion picture 
theatre occupies a place in the nation’s 
economics and in the life of the average 
American from Podunk to Metropolis, 
comparable to that of a night club, must 
seem to anybody quite ridiculous. And that 
the construction of structural remodeling 
of a motion picture theatre would take ma- 
terials needed by the defense program is 
simply contrary to architectural fact. 

This criticism of the order has a con- 
structive purpose. Its errors can yet be 
corrected in good time. Since motion pic- 
ture theatres did not belong in it in the 


first place, the simplest solution would be 
to remove it. That, of course, might seem 
too “impolitic,” in which case the realities 
of the motion picture theatre business 
could be met only through those provisions 
of the order which allow exceptions. How- 
ever, applying the order to theatres strictly 
on a basis of vital materials would sub- 
stantially serve the needs of both the the- 
atre business and the defense program. 
Scarcely a single permit to build or remodel 
a theatre, whether enclosed or a drive-in, 
could be rejected because of its need for 
materials on the Government’s critical list. 

Of these materials, only steel and iron 
products are of significance in theatre con- 
struction, and not only is very little of 
these normally specified, but in almost all 
cases an experienced theatre designer can 
find entirely suitable substitutes. 


THE MATERIALS NEEDED 


A list of general classes of materials in- 
volved in theatre construction has been 
prepared for this article, with the per- 
centage for each of the total amount of ma- 
terials required for the average theatre 
designed by a specialist in theatre architec- 
ture according to practices recommended 
today. It will be seen in this schedule that 
steel, including that needed for reinforcing 
of concrete, for piping and conduit as well 
as for the building structure, amounts to 
less than 10% of the materials that may be 
used for an entirely new theatre. 

As to iron, that used in sheet metal work 
would be likely to come to less than half 
of 1%! Many theatres have no orna- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Modern for a Growing 2 
direc 
a é e are : 
Mining and Industrial Area ag 
tubin 
tranc 
face 
each 
Picturing and describing the new 964- the | 
seat Guyan theatre in Logan, W. Va., TI 
twentieth unit in the circuit of Free- ment 
man & Newbold Theatres, Bramwell. servi 
ing | 
This 
ALEX B. MAHOOD tion 
of Bluefield, W. Va., Architect. 
THE 
W 
LOGAN IS a center of one the | 
of West Virginia’s richest coal regions; those 
around it are also important sources of The 
timber and electrical power. It is a grow- fron 
ing industrial city, and there the circuit of close 
Freeman & Newbold, whose headquarters 
is in Bramwell, has added its twentieth ge Ae nee 5 is he 
unit in a theatre providing the rugged area The front of the Guyan is faced with red pressed brick and marble. 
a lively modern environment along with 





modern mechanical installations that in- 
clude complete year-round air-conditioning 
with central-station refrigeration. 
































The theatre is named the Guyan, a 
name given by the Indians to a nearby 
river. Indian lore is another characteristic 
of the region, and so are stories of un- 
relenting feuds, like that of the Hatfields 


and the McCoys. The Guyan recalls both 
kinds on the walls of its auditorium in 
black-light murals. 

Seating 964 on two floors, the theatre 
is of steel and brick masonry construction 


The lobby is a half-circle with a terrazzo floor in directional pattern. 


with concrete floor slab poured on grade 
and a steel roof deck. 


EXTERIOR AND ENTRANCE 


The front of the Guyan is faced with 
12-inch red pressed brick laid in stacked 
courses, and the center panel behind the 
vertical sign is of Tennessee pink marble. 
The lower portion of the front, above a 
12-inch granite base course, is of Tennes- 
see Fleuri marble. The letters in the ver- 
tical name sign are outlined in neon and 
centered with white lights to produce a 
constant twinkle effect. White chaser lamps 
start over the box-office and continue to 
the top of the vertical sign, and the attrac- 
tion panels have channeled borders carry- 
ing chaser lamps. 

The central box-office is architecturally 
integrated with the entrance doors, which 
are glass in steel frames. Recessed 5 feet 
from the face of the building, the doors 
are set in one pair and a single unit on 
each side. The latter, which adjoin the box- 
office, are used for entrance; the pairs are 
for exit only. They have handles only on 
the inside. In addition, there are two exits 
to the street at the rear of the auditorium. 
Down-blow unit heaters are placed inside 





The lobby is a spacious half-circle, with ad 

a refreshment nook, flanked by two palm- . 

C 

THE LOBBY = 

0 

The lobby is a spacious half-cicrle, with sid 

a refreshment nook, flanked by two palm- pla 
like plants, facing the entrance and cen- 

BE 
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tered between the doors to the main floor 
of the auditorium. The lobby floor and 
hase is of terrazzo with a streamer-like 
directional pattern in the floor. The walls 
are applied plastic over plaster. The ceil- 
ing is cove-lighted with two rows of neon 
tubing, and also carries downlights. En- 
trances to the men’s and women’s rooms 
face each other from opposite sides. On 
each side are carpeted stairways leading to 
the balcony level. 

The back wall and soffit of the refresh- 
ment nook are faced with Flexglass. The 
service stand can be entirely closed by pull- 
ing down a steel door from the ceiling. 
This has been installed for added protec- 
tion of stock after closing. 


THE AUDITORIUM 


With a three-bank and two-aisle plan, 
the Guyan has 644 seats on the first floor, 
those in the middle bank being staggered. 
The seating plan converges sharply at the 
front, where the rows are substantially en- 
closed by the curvature of the side walls 


The refreshment nook faces the entrance. Back wall and soffit are of Flexglass. 





The auditorium side walls converge into a contour curtain that continues their curvature. 


as they meet a contour curtain. The con- 
tour curtain continues the curving line of 
the walls, without effect of a proscenium 
arch, opening above a platform and in front 
of a traveler screen curtain set back con- 
siderably beyond the outwardly curving 
platform apron. 


BETTER THEATRES SECTION 


Auditorium walls and ceilings are 
painted dark blue as a background for the 
murals of brilliantly colored luminescent 
paint activated by black light units in the 
ceiling. The theme for the murals runs 
the gamut from Indian lore, which abounds 
in the area, through the logging, coal and 


The main floor seats 644, balcony 320. 


electric industries, as well as the Hattield- 
McCoy feud that made the locality famous 
in song and story. The murals are done in 
such a way as not to detract from the 
screen, but provide a subdued decorative 
background for the performance. No gen- 
eral “white” lighting is employed in the 
auditorium. Plenty of aisle lights are in- 
stalled and at intermission footlights and 
border lights are played on the peanut-col- 
ored contour curtain. The auditorium ceil- 
ing is composition tile. 

The Guyan boiler is fired by gas, and 
cooling is by mechanical refrigeration. 
This equipment is located in a penthouse 
built on the roof at the screen end of the 
building. : 
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Sales Punch 
Whether the Scale 
Is Small or Big 


FP oncerut legibility is not the only advance in cyp.. 

rent attraction advertising brought about by today’s 
changeable letter equipment; versatility is another, 
It allows dynamic display in variety, for fronts of © 
narrow or broad width, and for drive-ins of all site 
conditions, as illustated in these recent installations, 


M@ With the advent of today's changeable letter equipment, 
small theatres with narrow fronts have at last been able to 
overcome disadvantages of limited space, at least to achieve | 
eye-arresting, legible display. On this page are five examples, | 
The Vagabond, Mainstreet, Fern and Loyal theatres have # 
Wagner frames, with the Vagabond and Fern employing © 
Wagner 10-inch red plastic letters, the Mainstreet 4- and 10. 
inch red plastic letters, and the Loyal 4- and 8-inch red plastic 
letters. The Loop theatre has an Adler stainless steel frame 
with 10-inch green and 17-inch red plastic letters. 


LOYAL 


rTHE TE [AIL_OF TE . 
LON NESOME PINE” 
po = POPEYE CAI RTOOR 


The Mainstreet theatre, Milwaukee. Installation by Cream City Advertising. 
The Fern theatre, Milwaukee. Installation by Everbright Signs. 


The Loyal theatre, Loyal, Wis. Installation by Marshfield Signs. 
The Loop theatre in downtown Chicago. 
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B At Chicago's Piccadilly a new Adler panel has been adapted to 
an arcade entrance by placing it flat across the building. Com- 
bining 10- and |6-inch letters allows space despite shallowness. 
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B New Adler panels of the Comerford theatre, Scranton, Pa., 
set off 17-inch red and 10-inch blue plastic letters against ample 
areas of light. Note how selling line gives copy continuity. 
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B Three types of entrance 
conditions at drive-in the- 
atres are met in these 
recent installations of 
Wagner panels lighted 
from behind, each incor- 
porated with name signs 
at safe elevation. The 
Compton drive-in at 
Compton, Calif... has a 
two-face 30-foot sign, us- 
ing 17-, 
plastic letters in blue and 
red, adjoining the screen 
tower. The installation at 
the Mid-City, Kenosha, 
Wis., applying 10-inch 
with 4-inch red plastic let- 
ters, is integrated archi- 
tecturally with the screen 
tower face. With ramp 
area considerably distant 
from the highway, the 
Colonial drive-in at Pitts- 
burgh has a sign of re- 
mote type, with two 
panels of opal glass using 
10- and 4-inch letters. 


9o 0 4m KY 











B Brilliant in a continuous curve around the marquee, a 
Wagner attraction panel dominates the front of the 
Lakewood theatre in Lakewood, Colo. The marquee uses 
10-inch red and 17-inch green plastic letters, while 10-inch 
reds are used in a panel for copy over the doors. 
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THINGS SAID AND DONE AND THINGS TO COME MORE OR LESS CONCERNING THE SHOWPLACE 


——e, 





Synthetic Fiber Is Mixed with 
Wool in Theatre Grade Carpets 


THOSE SNOOTY foreign 
sheep whose hides have grown the long- 
fiber wool thought utterly necessary to the 
kind of carpeting needed by theatres, are 
being challenged by mere man at last. 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpeting Com- 
pany has marketed a contract line of woven 
floor coverings fabricated equally of wool 
and synthetic fibers. 

The American carpet industry, in its 
desperate fight on mounting costs, have 


long-fiber wool and 50% “Avisco 15,” a 
recent development of the American Vis- 
cose Company. In announcing the new 
product, A. G. Ashcroft, director of Alex- 
ander Smith research, pointed out: 

“New Crestwood is a culmination of 
several years of development. The fabric 
is, in Our opinion, superior in every essen- 
tial use, service characteristic and quality 
per dollar to our former theatre carpets. 
While the carpet has been designed for 


Two traditional patterns in the New Crestwood line of wool-chemifiber carpeting. The 
lefthand pattern (2461) is in gold on red ground; the other (2464) is predominantly red. 


been experimenting with synthetic fiber 
more than a year. Several have announced 
fabrics made of it, some of them marketing 
rugs entirely made of it, others combining 
it with wool. But these have been brought 
out for the domestic trade, until the an- 
nouncement by Alexander Smith of a 
“New Crestwood” wool-and-chemifiber 
line. 

This new grade of Velvet weaves with 
drum-printed patterns, is made of 50% 


theatres where extra wear is absolutely 
necessary, it is also perfect for any public 
place.” 

Mr. Ashcroft detailed the superiorities 
of the type as more fiber and pile yarn 
weight per square yard, more total weight 
per square yard, more pile height, more 
density of pile, more textured appearance, 
perhaps from 25% to 50% more wear 
than all-wool Crestwood, clearer and 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ae for the amuse- 

ment dollar has become more keen with new competi- 
tive elements added which never heretofore existed. Our 
Industry is at the point where intelligence, hard think- 
ing and intense effort are required if we are to maintain 
the position in American life which the American 
Motion Picture Industry has enjoyed for almost two a ut 
score years. 

We must re-construct and re-dedicate ourselves to 
the fundamentals of our Industry, —and the three 


uppermost fundamentals in our minds should be: 
Your House 


1. Keep our theatres beautiful, comfortable, and 
with an atmosphere of glamorous surroundings, 
so that the millions of people who are our cus- 


tomers may relax in a world of make-believe in ” 
greater comfort than in their own homes. l n Oe d @ fe 


. Give your patrons great motion picture enter- 
tainment at reasonable prices. 


. Give every effort towards showmanship and ex- 


ploitation so that we can increase our audience an d heep 


of 80,000,000 steady customers. 


These are the elements which have made our busi- 
ness successful; these are the fundamentals on which we 
have built our Industry, representing several billions of / 
dollars in assets and world-wide facilities and reaching t O 6 
into every corner of the globe. 
Our theatres must be kept in excellent physical con- 
dition. We must strive to give better service and make 
our places the center of community activities.. Holly- 
wood must strive to make more and better product. 
We, as showmen, must exploit these pictures to reach 
the maximum audiences. 
Yes, let us get back to the fundamentals of our busi- 
ness—better theatres—better pictures—better advertis- 
ing. We cannot ignore the greatest selling medium ever 
devised, and we should utilize television for the selling 
of our pictures. Television sells more razor blades, more 
cars, more soap, and more everything than ever before, 
and television can sell our pictures at a rate never 
dreamed of before. Let us use television for our own 


a 








S. H. FABIAN 


President, Fabian Theatres, New York, 
operating in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
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On the House continued 





(Continued from page 18) 
brighter colors and better definition of 
color and pattern. 

The “New Crestwood” line was first 
displayed in November at the National 
Hotel Exposition in New York, in an ex- 
hibit arranged by Paul Garst, national con- 
tract manager. A variety of patterns al- 
ready have been made available in the 
wool-chemifiber weave, developed under 


the direction of Felix Staedeli, Alexander 


Two modern floral designs in the New Crestwood 
line, that above (2457) exploiting a green poppy 
motive on a red ground, that below a sunflower 
pattern available in golden tan (2455) or in lime 
green on a darker ground (2456). 





Smith stylist. They include a design of 
traditional devices in red and gold, two 
leaf patterns in green or red, and a scroll 
scheme of the Empire period in golden tan 
on red damask ground. 


Incidentally, the same company will 
bring out many new contract patterns next 
spring in its Touraine and Saxony qualities. 
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A DRIVE-IN PIONEER 
LOOKS AT THE RECORD 


AS YOUNG as it is, the in- 
stitution of the drive-in has already ac- 
quired operating organizations with sub- 
stantial history. And history, of course, 
implies experience. 

One of these organizations is Pacific 
Drive-In Theatres, Inc., which opened its 
first operation, the Pico at West Los An- 
geles, in September of 1934, scarcely more 
than a year after Park-In Theatres, Inc., 
had put their drive-in 
patent into effect with a 
theatre at Camden, N. J. 
The Pico continued in 
operation until Decem- 
ber 1944, when the Gov- 
ment took over the site 
for a housing project. 

Commenting _ recently 
to this publication, on the 
development of the drive- 
in into the institution it 
has become today, C. A. 
Caballero, president of 
Pacific, referred critically 
to the recent article on 
this class of theatre in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Observing that it was 
hardly representative of 
the overall drive-in scene, 
he found in the acticle an 
“overdose of provincial- 
ism,” along with lesser 
factual discrepancies. His 
criticism has the authority of an operation 
comprising fourteen drive-ins representing 
an investment of $5,000,000 and requiring 
a personnel of 320. 

During the first dozen years of the drive- 
in, it lured little investment money from 
the regular theatre business. Most of its op- 





Line of automobiles, 1934 vintage, carrying curious 
Californians into the Pico theatre, the second out- 
door of its kind. It was operated for ten years. 


erators (and they were few) had never 
been in motion picture exhibition before, 
The more noteworthy, therefore, Mr. Ca- 
ballero’s entrance into the field when it was 
hardly more than an idea. He had been 


an executive of Fox West Coast Theatres 
from 1920 to 1930, and director of the 
Roxy theatre in New York until the drive. 
in idea rang the bell that put the Pico 
project on the boards. 





The men who direct the operations of Pacific Drive-In Theatres, Inc., 
today. Left to right: William F. Foreman, vice-president; C. A. Cabal- 
lero, president; Gus C. Diamond, vice-president; and John H. Tingle, 
secretary-treasurer. The outdoor circuit had its beginning in the Pico 
theatre in Los Angeles, which Mr. Caballero opened in 1934, the year 
following inauguration of the idea at Camden, N. J. 


During his previous career in showbusi- 
ness, he also had been an important stock- 
holder in the Schine circuit, and one of the 
founders and vice-president of the Cabart 
Theatre Corporation of Los Angeles. In- 
deed, he sold out these interests only about 
a year ago. 

Other officers of Pacific Drive-In Thea- 
tres as well have roots in the regular thea- 
tre business. William F. Foreman, one 
vice-president, has a group of regular thea- 
tres in Portland and Seattle. Gus Dia- 
mond, another veepee and buyer of film 
product, was formerly head of Diamond 
Enterprises, Kansas City circuit. John H. 
Tingle, secretary-treasurer, used to be 
treasurer of RCA Photophone, and for 
twelve years was auditor at the Warner 
studios in Burbank. 

Pioneering the drive-ins idea, as Mr. 
Caballero most emphatically did, has meant 
fighting attacks upon it when it was most 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Methods Based on I7 Years of Experience 


Views of present operations of Pacific Drive-In 
Theatres, Inc., whose history is recounted on 
opposite page. It now operates 14 drive-ins. 





Typical of the circuit's structural schemes in rural loca- 
tions is the El Monte (above), opened in 1948. In less 
remote areas; more elaborate architectural forms are 


sought, as @t the Gage (below). 





Refreshment installations average a cost of $6,000. That of the Compton 
is an example of the plan and facilities standard with the circuit today. 


All but one of the 14 operations have playgrounds 
similar to the Century's (left). Initial cost is $2500. 





Most box-offices are similar to the Van Nuys’ 
(below), built of decking metal, costing about $1500. 


7 





The El Monte (right) is typical of all construc- 
tion as standardized by Pacific Drive-In today. 
Refreshment buildings are strictly centered. 
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TO GREATER 
DRIVE-IN PROFITS 


WITH 


POBLOCKI ORIGINAL 
DRIVE-IN SIGNS 


From New Jersey to Missouri, Poblocki 
& Sons are furnishing thirteen drive-in 
signs for one of the oldest and largest 
circuits in the country. An exclusive 
phenomenal flashing scheme is the out- 
standing feature on all these signs. In- 
vestigate Poblocki “know-how” first, and 
be convinced that your best drive-in 
advertising will be done with a Poblocki 
sign. 


OTHER 
POBLOCKI PR 





Write for information on SNACK-KAR—The money 
making, portable refreshment dispenser for drive-ins. 


COMPLETE FRONTS—Design, construction, Instal- 
lation. 













MARQUEES —- Inner Ser- . 
vice and conventional. 


Y 








SAL 


BOXOFFICES—The ultimate 
in styling and comfort. 


POSTER CASES — Portrait 
type, stainless steel, alumi- 


a fo WMO CKL sno sons 


MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
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On the House continued 





vulnerable. Out of this grew a policy call- 
ing for maintenance of high standards, of 
physical appearance, of equipment, and of 
operation. Drive-ins were often called 
“passion pits’—a reference to the oppor- 
tunity they offered amorous adolescents. 
Pacific Drive-In hired uniformed police- 
man. Construction and landscaping were 
“ 


adopted that would belie the term “cow 
pasture.” 


IMPRESSIVE ARITHMETIC 


As the dollar has come to buy less and 
less, this policy has come to mean the 
spending of money in amounts that would 
be respectable in any business. For example, 
the Whittier drive-in cost $303,000, ac- 
cording to Harold Caballero, son of the 
founder, who works closely with William 
Glenn Balch and Louis L. Bryan, archi- 
tects, on the design and construction of 
the company’s theatres. Least costly of the 
group is the Orange drive-in, into which 
went $194,000. 

A recent ramp and drive resurfacing job 
cost $62,000, the younger Mr. Caballero 
further pointed out, adding that this is a 
job that should be done every seven years. 
He puts in-car speaker costs at from $18 
to $20 apiece, plus a wiring cost equivalent 
to $10 for each speaker. Some more fig- 
ures were offered to show that a drive-in is 
certainly no “pasture movie,” such as $20,- 
000 for 2,000 feet of fencing, $5,000 for 
initial landscaping, $9,000 for projection 
equipment, $100,000 for screen tower and 
buildings, $15,000 for sign work, $2,500 
for playground apparatus, $6,000 for snack- 
bar fittings. The Pickwick drive-in even 
has a cryroom, and that cost $1,000. 

Mr. Caballero, the elder, calls drive-ins 
nothing less than a “necessity.” He sees 
them as an institution that meets partic- 
ularly the needs of families with young 
children, and people living in outlying 
areas. 

To hold the esteem of these people, he 
insists the drive-in business must follow a 
progressive policy with respect to construc- 
tion, equipment and customer relations. 
Pacific Drive-In, he said, was the first to 
install a children’s playground. It is that 
sort of looking ahead, to ways of provid- 
ing better service, which he feels is vital 
to the position which the drive-in has 
achieved among American recreational 
habits. 

“Good pictures,” he added, “are of 
course as important to drive-ins as to con- 
ventional theatres. Give us basic, refresh- 
ing entertainment, instead of clinical and 
message pictures, and there will be good 
business for all theatres. After all, the 
American public’s best entertainment re- 
mains the motion picture.” 









— i oda 
The first of the Pacific Drive-in theatres, the Pico 
in outlying Los Angeles, had the central horn char- 
acteristic of early drive-ins (shown above). Los 
Angeles passed an ordinance in 1935 prohibiting 
it and the theatre was closed. Below is the second 
of the group, the San Val in the San Fernando Val. 
ley, as originally equipped with ramp post speakers, 





Exemplifying the drive-in today, with its in-car 
speaker, the view below is at the Compton drive-in. 


A typical projection installation of the Pacific 
group is shown below. This installation includes 
Motiograph projectors. Speakers are generally 
RCA. Most situations now use lamps for 9mm trim. 
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The TV Lounge: 
A Progress Report 


ONE OF THE most elab- 
orate provisions for incidental television 
entertainment in a motion picture theatre 
—and it could be easily the most splendi- 
ferous of any—is that of the Crest theatre 
in Baltimore. And after two years of it, 
Harry Myerberg, owner and operator of 
the Crest, thinks it worth the space—and 
the cost. 

You doubtless could count the number 
of theatres which have been actually de- 
signed to include television lounges on one 
hand, and if you had lost a finger or two 
in repairing the lawn mower, you probably 








PICTURE WINDOW SIZE 


Making it’s bow at the TOA con- 
vention in Dallas, the portrait 
type case excited hundreds of 
exhibitors. They realized that 
the shadow box, tri-dimensional 
effect gives great prominence 
to poster advertising. The great 
beauty of the extra wide, stain- 
less steel molding is an attention 
getter, yet artfully demands at- 
tention for the posters within, 
which is set back in greater 
depth, highlighting the poster 
message. The overall impression 
is one of luxury, and greatly im- 
proves the appearance of any 
theatre. 


Portrait poster cases are custom 
built in any size, to fit your par- 
ticular front. The additional cost 


ie et te oa ote 


The large glass size gives a picture window effect, 
allowing use of several posters in various com- 
binations. You need all the advertising you can 
get — and you get all you need with Poblocki 
portrait type, picture window poster cases. 





will be forgotten when you see 
how portrait cases improve your 
theatre facade. 


The television lounge of the King theatre in Lan- 
caster, Pa., is shown above; below is that of the 
Crest in Baltimore, a front view of which is shown 
on the following page. 












/\ {me Colmes! \(cay-Vame £o)t) mh y 6-04 
SPACE TO BEST ADVANTAGE? 





Why limit your poster advertising to 


“standard” size cases, when Poblocki can 





give you many extra square feet of show 


selling space. Utilize all your available 
~ 3 iba 
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front to get your poster advertising across 
to the public in jumbo Poblocki cases, 


custom built to your exact specifications. 





wouldn’t be mathematically disabled for| Shown above, the Barry theatre, Pittsburgh, 
this job. Another recently built theatre so| Pa. with a single case 96x96". At right, the 
supplied is the King in Lancaster, Pa., Brainerd theatre, Chattanooga, Tenn., with a 

: ‘ ; ‘ g c box office and poster case. 
which was described in the November issue, 


the television lounge of which is pictured 
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3 | Poblocki & Sons 

here along with that of the Crest. Both are | 4 Milwaukee, Wis. Dept. Os 

. . ’ ° ° Gentlemen: 
equip ped with RCA’s receiver-projector for I Please send me complete information on | = 
a 6x8-foot image, with the projector | | Poster caoee, FA coeaaiate, frente Cl Sas | a 
mounted on the ceiling. I Snack Ker (). | : 

Television programs selected from those Name | -—A) : 
in the air around Baltimore are offered | Address al = ‘ u 
at the Crest, and Mr. Myerberg and | | City State. V COW CHL AND SOHS eee 
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View across the front of the television lounge in the Crest theatre, Baltimore. 


say the service has helped to hypo the box- 
office. As a matter of fact, the TV facilities 
are given marquee and program billing. 

The television lounge is centrally lo- 
cated at balcony level, reached by either 
of two curved open stairways. In location 
it is a mezzanine foyer, through which the 
balcony and loge seating are reached. The 
Crest is a 1,700-seat house which was 
opened in February of 1949. 

The lounge can seat around 200 if there 
is a demand for such accommodations ; how- 
ever, the regular arrangement of over- 
stuffed chairs and settees provides for con- 
siderably less than that. 

The RCA equipment of the Crest in- 
stallation, cataloged as the TLS-86, was 
originally designed with the optical unit 
mounted on a floor console. For these ceil- 
ing installations the barrel-shaped unit was 
removed from the console, boxed and placed 
on a special overhead fixture. Ceiling 
mounting has since been regularly provided 
for in a TLS-87 model, which is what the 
King theatre has. 

The power supply, amplifier and control 
units formerly in the console cabinet, are 
installed outside the lounge. At the Crest 
they are in a passage leading from the 
lounge to the projection room. Coaxial 
cable connections between this equipment 
and the optical barrel are built into the 
walls and ceiling. 

The Crest lounge has an etched outside 
window, which is equipped with curtains 
so that light may be reduced for television 
performances in the daytime. 
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The King television lounge is on the 
left side of the projection room, with the 
TV screen at the projection room end. 
Along the left wall extends a window 
looking into the auditorium, so that the 
room can be used for private theatre parties. 
For television the auditorium can be 
screened out by curtains. 


BARRING WAR AND POLITICKING— 
and by the latter we mean especially the 
Washington variety, although there is no 
reason to be exclusive—next year's exposi- 
tion of theatre equipment, supplies and 
materials is bound to be a corker. With 
T. O. A. already committed to hold its 
convention at the same time and place, 





i 


the Tesma leadership is talking about 200 
exhibits. At least, they add. The 1950 
Tesma Trade Show seemed like a whopper 
with 125. The trick has been to find a suit. 
able location for it. Not many hotels in the 
nation could handle 200 exhibits, and both 
Tesma and T. O. A. officials have shied 
from putting it into an exposition building, 
away from the hotel where convention ac- 
tivities are centered. Too inconvenient, too 
easy for counter attractions to drain at- 
tendance. The site is close to decision — 
may be chosen by the time these lines 
come off the press. 


Beating the Parking 
Problem by 9 to 7 


WITH A seating capacity 
of 900, the Vogue theatre in Indianapolis 
has a parking lot for 500 cars. That was 
the answer that Cari Niesse decided was 
the only one to the box-office problem pre- 
sented by the Vogue’s location in a busy 
business section. And an answer of similar 
dimensions is quite as fitting to hundreds, 
probably thousands, of other theatres 
throughout the country. 

As accompanying photos show, the lot 
immediately adjoins the theatre, which is 
one of the more recently constructed build- 
ings in the Indiana metropolis. The Vogue, 
managed by Fred Sorrells, is one of a group 
operated by Carl Niesse Enterprises. This 
adjoining parking “plaza,” as Mr. Niesse 
has named it, does not represent the limits 
of the Vogue’s auto accommodations. 
Across the street from it is another lot 
associated with the theatre, which will take 
care of 200 more cars. Thus altogether the 
Vogue can park pretty close to a car per 
patron. 

At the rear of the theatre, adjoining a 
driveway leading into the lot, there is a 


Main parking lot of the Vogue theatre in Indianapolis (see third column above). 
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Cars lined up in front of box-office at rear of 
theatre, adjoining the parking lot. 


box-office, where patrons can get both their 
theatre tickets and parking permit tickets 
that go with them. There are walk islands 
between parked cars, and a sidewalk leads 
around the theatre to the entrance. There 
are also attendants to direct parking ac- 
cording to a loading plan making for con- 
venient, safe departure, and the lot is bril- 
liantly illuminated by bunched groups of 
300-watt and 500-watt floodlights in ad- 
justable reflector fixtures mounted on the 
theatre roof. 

“Since completion of the free parking 
plaza,” declares Mr. Niesse, “many mer- 
chants adjacent to the Vogue have installed 
rear entrances to their shops.” 





The Vogue is located in a neighborhood business 
section. It has a front of wine and cream glazed 
terra cotta. The box-office, which is stainless steel, 
is integrated with a refreshment bar, with the 
cashier's compartment separated by a black onyx 
glass panel. Service is available from either street 
or lobby. The auditorium (below) is finished in 
tinted acoustic plaster. Heating and cooling equip- 
ment is located in a separate building with an 
underground tunnel for piping, ducts and wiring. 
Cooling is by Air-Tempo coils using well water. 
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Choose The Super That 
Meets Your Special Needs 


Any one of these Super Specialized Theatre Cleaners will solve any and all of 
your cleaning problems to your complete satisfaction. All are designed and tool- 
equipped for the dependable and thorough performance of every cleaning job. 
All are rugged, portable, with fast positive pick up. 

The MODEL M. A streamlined Super for heavy duty general use. Light weight, 
ready portability, simple operation. A safety trap catches without damage metal 
and other solid objects picked up by floor tool. 







Model M 


The MODEL QS. A quiet suction cleaner with the same powerful Super 
pick up. Practically noiseless operation. Cleans efficiently without disturb- 
ing or interfering with entertainment. Light weight and easily portable 
on any kind of floor. 

The MODEL QR. All Super features plus wet pick up. Carpets and 
rugs can be dried after shampooing where they lie. Suds and scrub 
water removed from bare floors. Saves time, expense, and inconvenience. e 
Standard tool equipment enables you to do general and usual cleaning. Model OS 
Special tools for specific and difficult tasks may be obtained at small 
additional cost. oan " 
Ask your supply dealer for a demonstration. See for yourself why thousands S 
of theatre owners solve their problems with a Super. Write for complete ie % 










— NATIONAL 
SUPER SERVICE COMPANY, INC. (fora | 
1941 N. 13th Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 't __— 
Gap 
SUPER SUCTION -::« 


SINCE 1911 
“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER SUCTION CLEANERS” 




















Be Sure to See WILLIAMS Before You Buy Any Screen 


WILLIAMS SCREEN CO. 
1675 Summit Lake Blvd. Akron 7, Ohio 














for... 
Complete Satisfaction 
in Theatre Seating! 
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Efficient planning 
RR of stage cura 
operation. 











You Have the FINEST 
in a GRIGGS Chair! 








Skilled workmen using the 
finest materials in a modern 
plant produce GRIGGS AIll- 
Star Theatre seating. Above, 
Super Star Model 30 MBW 
with self-rising seat. See the 
Griggs line before you buy! 


Griggs _ 
THEATRE 
SEATING 
GRIGGS * 


Manufacturers of School, 
COMPANY _ setton texas 
OFFICES: Dallas, Memphis, Shreveport, 
Oklahoma City, Inglewood, Calif., and 
New York City. 


Call, wire or write for 
samples and NEW catalog! 








mental iron at all; but even those that do 
would have, on the average, enough to 
make only about 214% of the total amount 
of materials. 

Even these amounts of the two “critical” 
materials could be reduced, and in many 
cases eliminated altogether even in the con- 
struction of an entirely new theatre. In 
much modernization work they don’t fig- 
ure at all, and in the remainder they often 
could be supplanted by non-critical sub- 
stitutes. 

It is modernization, in fact, that calls 
for the greater amount of construction 
work needed by the motion picture theatre 
business. Here especially is where Order 
M-4 shows how impracticable it is to toss 
motion picture exhibition into the same 
pot with every conceivable kind of recrea- 
tional activity. Maybe no harm is done to 
prohibit enlargement of a horse barn at a 
race track, or the erection of a bathhouse 
for a private swimming pool. But as has 
been frequently pointed out by many in- 
formed persons during recent years, one of 
the problems of the motion picture in- 
dustry is the modernization of a large part 
of its exhibition properties. 

The reasons for this have been detailed 
too often to need description here. Obsoles- 
cence has been accumulating for years, and 
it is particularly acute in its present effect 
because the motion picture theatre is in 
tremendously increased competition with 
other forms of recreation, emphatically in- 
cluding television. This important fact of 
a huge American industry is completely 
ignored in the way Order M-4 applies no 
criterion except amusement, whether it 
concerns private affairs or a business, a 
relatively few metropolitan sports arenas 
or a national industry that has been in- 
timately serving almost the whole popula- 
tion for two generations. 

An important aspect of the moderniza- 
tion program urgently indicated for mo- 
tion picture theatres—a program which 
may be said already to have begun—is re- 
placement of outworn, outmoded equip- 
ment; and installation of mechanical facili- 
ties not previously possessed by some the- 
atres. Air-conditioning is a good example 
of the latter. The public has come to ex- 
pect cooling in shops, banks, restaurants 
and similar places, and the evidence has 
been getting clearer every summer that 
most people won’t attend theatres which 
are hot and stuffy. 

Order M-4 does not prohibit the in- 
stallation of new equipment; however, it 
does ban structural changes not strictly 
required for reasons of safety and main- 
tenance, and it is seldom, if ever, that 
adequate cooling equipment can be _in- 








Construction Ban and Defense 


(Continued from page 13) 











MATERIALS USED IN 
THEATRE CONSTRUCTION 


Following is a list of materials and the 
amounts indicated for construction of 
the average motion picture theatre to- 
day. Amounts are indicated in per- 
centages of the total quantity of ma- 
terials going into the building. 


NON-CRITICAL: 
Concrete and cement finishes .1765 


GYPSUM. cecciviccscvcceccce <ONEE 
Face Brick, common brick, 

back-up tile ............. -1345 
i, SS eo -1057 
Roofing material ........... 0121 
Metal windows ............ -0007 
Firedoors ........ rea - 0114 


Wood doors and millwork, in- 
cluding carpentry work... .0280 
Finishing hardware ........ -0050 
Glass and glazing.......... .0025 
Marble, tile and terrazzo.... .0105 
AS er .0070 


CRITICAL: 
Structural steel including rein- 
forcing steel, piping and 





condulf .......... eeeeeee 0985 
Ornamental iron ........ -.. .0259 
Sheet metal work..... scien .0021 
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stalled without some structural alterations, 

This can be true, at least in principle, 
of other kinds of equipment. Moreover, 
replacement of certain kinds of equipment, 
such as marquee and signs, and also of in- 
terior furnishings, is frequently a part of 
a modernization project involving erection 
of a new front and restyling and reshaping 
of the interior. Where the building is 
grossly obsolete, to install modern furnish- 
ings and fixtures without modernizing the 
building, would not make sense. Thus 
Order M-4, as it stands, has the effect of 
going far beyond its apparent intention. 

There is a vast difference between ar- 
bitrary prohibition and controls. As we 
have previously pointed out, controls ap- 
plied realistically to theatre construction 
and modernization, with their only purpose 
to prevent hampering of the defense pro- 
gram, would give the theatre business nec- 
essary freedom of action. 

Thus far we have been speaking more 
of the enclosed theatre than of the drive-in. 
Actually, what has been said applies with 
greater emphasis to the drive-in. The prin- 
ciple part of drive-in construction is the 
earth-moving job. No part of the construc- 
tion need involve critical materials. 

So it is that in all of its applications to 
motion picture exhibition, Order M-4 is 
without substantial foundation. This is, of 
course, to assume that its motive is support 
of the defense program. Certainly political 
convenience could hardly justify ham- 
stringing a great industry and the many 
businesses serving it. 
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Circuit Finds Cafeteria System Best for Drive-Ins 


B When the Rifkin circuit of regular 
theatres in the Boston area, went into 
the drive-in field last summer, a 
cafeteria style of refreshment service 
was adopted for the first outdoor 
operation, that at Wareham, Mass. 
This experiment was suggested by 
observations of Julian Rifkin, vice- 
president, at other drive-ins. He be- 
lieved that having patrons crowd 
around counters clamoring to be 
waited on, particularly during inter- 
missions, with the biggest and most 
irazen of them getting served first, 
hile those less bold were delayed 
snd sometimes discouraged enough 
to leave unserved, was not adapted 
to drive-ins. So he and his architect, 
William Black of Boston, designed 
self-service facilities with four sta- 
tions, each with a cashier. Patrons 
pick up compo-board trays and 
starting at any station entrance, 
select what they want along the 
service bar and pay the cashier. Illus- 
trated is the service of the newest 
Rifkin operation, the Quintree, be- 
tween Braintree and Quincy, Mass. 
This is an 800-car operation managed 
by Roland Moon. 
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Snack Bar Service 
Revalues Foyer Space 


The growth of refreshment service to a position oj 
substantial importance in the economic scheme of g 
theatre, as well as a convenience to patrons, has 
altered evaluation of the space allotted to a foyer, 
and what is done architecturally with it. Relatively 
a minor one though it may be, the foyer has joined 


B Conspicuous from the entrance doors, the unit-built snack the auditorium as revenue-paying space. Here j; 
eed of the Fox in Missoula, Mont., nevertheless dominates quien 60 Be cts an. 
lounge area. 


& |n remodeling of the 

Fulton theatre in Pitts- 

burgh (left), prominent 

space sufficiently free 

of traffic lanes for 

leisurely service was 

found by cutting a 

snack bar into a wall 

prominent from the en- 4 
é is RE EOE 


trance doors. 
Pa 


FM a 


B in the Gibson thea- 

tre, Batesville, Ind. 

(right), a neat leather- 

faced counter for sale 

of candy, popcorn, 

gum, etc., was fitted 

into the foyer decora- 

tive scheme, with a ® Emphasizing the colors and forms of the foyer 
mural and circles of decor, the built-in refreshment nook of the Gothic in 
neon tubing in the ceil- Englewood, Colo. (below) enlivens one wall between 
ing to accent it. Re yy ae 





B® Another example of unit design integrated with the foyer 
scheme is the snack bar of the Valley in Cincinnati (below). 











Experience Proves: 
p Chewing Gum Will Add to Their 
Enjoyment of Your Theatre 








Paramount Theatre, Des Moines, 
Iowa, displays Wrigley brands of 
gum for convenience of patrons 
and extra profit. 











Lincoln Theatre, Trenton, N. J., 
gets extra revenue from sales of 
chewing gum displayed within 
easy sight of patrons. 




















People like to chew gum at the movies. 
There’s something about chewing a stick 
of gum that sets the mood for relaxation 
and entertainment. It gives enjoyment, 
helps keep breath sweet all through the 
show. And people like the convenience of 
buying chewing gum right at your the- 
atre. That’s shown by the big gum busi- 
ness done in theatres—large and small. 
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You build good will and extra profits by selling 
and displaying popular brands of chewing gum 


You’ll provide a real service and build 
good-will by featuring Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint, Doublemint, ‘“‘Juicy Fruit’’ and 
other well-advertised brands of chewing 
gum. Display quality chewing gum in 
good position, where your patrons can 
easily see it. That way you'll take full 
advantage of its pre-sold popularity — 
get substantial extra sales and profits. 

















DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE 


POPPING 


Paced | 
50-lb. pails and drums 


Packed in 
38-Ib. pails and drums 


MADE BY ONE OF 
AMERICA’S LARGEST 
REFINERS 





the BEST FOODS, inc. 


1 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, New York 
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CORN INSECT CONTROL 


Popcorn, like ordinary corn, can be in- 
fested with insects while being stored, says 
Dr. R. T. Cotton of the U. $. Department 
of Agriculture in an article in Popcorn 
Merchandiser. To prevent contamination 
by insects, Dr. Cotton makes the following 
recommendations after advising that corn 
that has become infested in the field be 
fumigated in its cribs as soon as possible 
after harvest. At to protection of popping 
corn stored for use he says: 

“The packaging of popcorn in moisture- 
proof containers, such as tin cans or hermet- 
ically sealed fibreboard tubes, protects the 
corn not only from moisture loss, but also 
from invasion by most insects. The cadelle 
is capable of cutting through fibreboard, 
but it is not usually abundant enough to be 
an important pest of packaged popcorn. It 
is desirable to fumigate all popcorn before 
it is packaged in these containers. 

“For the treatment of small lots of pop- 
corn, 100-lb. cans, or similar tight con- 
tainers, can be used. One ounce of any of 
the fumigants suggested for use in treat- 
ing corn in cribs should be used for each 
container. The fumigant can be poured on 
a piece of cloth or cotton wad, placed on 
top of the corn, and the lid sealed with 
scotch tape or masking tape for 24 hours.” 

Dr. Cotton offers the following caution 
concerning the possible toxic effects of 
fumigants. 

“Chemicals used in grain fumigation are 
poisonous to human beings and animals. 
So be careful! Avoid breathing the vapor or 
spilling the fumigant on the skin or 
clothing. Clothing wet with the fumigant 
should be removed at once, and the skin 
washed with soap and water.” 

As for the reaction of the popping quality 
of corn to fumigation, Dr. Cotton says that 
although fumigants cause a reduction in 
the volume of popped corn, the effect is 
only temporary and disappears after aera- 
tion. He feels that all corn requires treat- 
ment, since it is used entirely as human 
food and must be kept free from insects. 
“Furthermore,” he adds, “the higher prices 
obtained for popcorn than for ordinary 
corn intended for animal feed, warrant the 
expenditure of more money and effort to 
keep it in conditien.” 








_ STAND BEAUTIFICATION 
| PART OF CIRCUIT PROGRAM 


| All-out remodeling and beautifying of 
| confectionery stands wherever needed, in an 
effort to make the displays "the last word 
| in attractiveness," is the goal of the vend- 

ing department of the 36-house Interstate 
| circuit of New England. James M. Stone- 
ham, head of the circuit's theatre sales divi- 
| sion, known as the Relston Company, and 
| son of E. Harold Stoneham, president of 
| the circuit, announced that the vending de- 
| partment has also made a thorough house- 

cleaning of merchandise, discarding items 
| not selling well, and introducing new items. 

Hershey, Waleco, Neco and Lewis products 
| are rated the top sellers among 30 or 40 
| different candy items sold, according to a 
| general survey made of all the candy stands 
| in the circuit. 

The 10¢ bar is being emphasized and 
| prominenty displayed in all spots, although 
the 5¢ bar, now raised to 6¢, is still carried. 

The smaller theatres having limited space 
| are using manually operated drink machines, 
| but in the larger houses automatic coin ma- 
| chines have proved more efficient. This cir- 
| cuit was one of the first to introduce the 
| four-drink automatic dispenser in place of 
| three-drink machines. Both hot and cold 

drinks are being supplied by this unit, with 
hot chocolate the popular drink during 
winter months. 

















CANDY MARKET PROBED 
ON CONSUMER HABITS 


A SURVEY of candy con- 
sumers by the publication Candy Industry 
indicates that candy consumption might 
well increase 100% with greater merchan- 
dising. It was found that 25% of the 3,160 
consumers questioned bought candy once a 
week; 20% bought candy four to seven 
times a week. 

Out of a total of 1,390 candy eaters, 
75% bought bar goods, and two-thirds 
reported they bought bar goods more often 
than any other type of candy. In response 
to the question, “What type of candy did 
you buy?” answers showed pre-packaged 
bags were purchased by 19%, bulk bags by 
13%, and pre-packaged boxes by 14%. 

Motion picture theatres were led by only 
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Y Mantoy ARISTOCRAT 
POPCORN MACHINE! 














WARMING PAN is one-piece sheet of 
anodized aluminum...no seams, rivets, or 
welds to trap salt, grease, or pieces of corn. 








RECESSED HANDLES are spring plates 
identical in design with side trim...assure 


easy movement of machine on swivel ball- 
bearing casters. 


Se 


J KETTLE CHANGEABLE KETTLES and lids permit 

is YOUR teplacing standard 12-0z. kettle with big 

pt 16-02. kettle, greatly increasing machine 
HAS EVERYTHING! “— 


For Complete Information 


LO Aopen MeO Ue 
@ Volume-popping Cascade Kettle returning 20-40% greater profits d MLR CRERUS EF 
..-big, mist-free cabinet...handy cash and salt drawers...waist-high € 1950 Manley, Inc. 
control panel...50-lb. corn bin...automatic seasoning pump... plenty ee me ee ee wy 
of storage space. Look at the picture above and you'll see what we Manley, Inc., Dept. MPH 12-2-50 

mean. Everything there for easy operation and big profits! The new 1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Manley Aristocrat proved trouble-free after 1000 hours of testing, 1 eee Wilks nie Sein bide alti ee hi 
new Manley Aristocrat. Please have a Manley 
man call and bring me your booklet, ‘How to 
Make Big Profits from Popcorn. 


WOME INGOT: iss creciedéiyere cove 


Ceeeeerocees 


PI iv o Tip VEN Zhe dures dec asbiviecnc ada ekve és es 


THE BIGGEST NAME IN POPCORN i Address 


B Ti Call 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 27 CITIES + SEE YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY | ee a 
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grocery, drug and candy stores among the 
places where those questioned” most often 
bought candy. Grocery stores with 54% 
were ahead even of candy shops, which 
rated 10%, with motion picture theatres 
following at 7%. 


COLE-SPA ADDS SPACE 


Cole Products Corporation, Chicago, has 
announced the acquisition, at 210 South 
Clinton Street, of an entire floor of 10,000 
sq. ft. to house the dealer service division, 
research laboratories and a permanent 
school for the instruction of operators of 
Cole-Spa beverage dispensers. An extra 
supply of spare parts will be maintained 
at this new address, supplementing parts 
on hand at the factory, while sale of ac- 
cessories, syrups and cups will be handled 
from the new offices. 

Several models of the Cole-Spa hermetic 
three-flavor beverage cup dispenser were 
exhibited at the recent Tesma Trade Show 
held in Chicago. Also displayed were 
Cole lighting fixtures for theatre lobbies. 
Personnel in attendance Albert Cole, presi- 
dent; Richard Cole, vice-president; D. W. 
Donahue, secretary; Ted Lee, chief engi- 
neer, and Jerry Miller, Richard Stern and 
Stanley Gaines of the Chicago sales or- 
ganization. 











CIRCUIT USES CONTEST 
TO HIKE SNACK SALES 


A concession contest in the circuit's six- 
teen theatres was recently conducted by 
Newell Kurson, general manager of Boston's 
Graphic Theatres, to stimulate pride in 
candy display, and interest in selling among 
the attendants of the circuit's snack bars. 
The contest, in which only candy girls and 
clerks selling refreshments were permitted 
to enter, ran for four weeks, but was planned 
with an eye toward theatre sales depart- 
ment profits beyond that period. 

Managers were asked to stand by and 
help the clerks with suggestions, but they 
were not to participate in the awards. The 
contest was completed on November [5th. | 
The cash prize winner will be announced 
later. 














EASY-TO-CHEW BRITTLE 


A NEW peanut brittle 
made to eliminate the hard-to-chew char- 
acteristic of conventional peanut brittle, is 
being marketed by the Norris Candy Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. It is packaged in a tin 
and is called Peanut Krunch. 

Another new product recently developed 
by Norris is a tin of assorted chocolates, 
hermetically sealed, for mailing anywhere 
in the United States, and for shipment 
overseas. 





there's No Other Popcorn Machine 
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just like’ a Cretors 


Cretors was first to use the wet 
popping principle (popping corn 
directly in the salt and season- 
ing) . . . first with the inverting 
popping pan and the time sav- 
ing 360° dump. Quiet, efficient 
Cretors machines have proven 
themselves in action for 65 
years. So why not get the best 
... get a Cretors. 


Check past performances .. . find out 
why theatre men select a Cretors. 
Years of “know how" go into the mak- 
ing of each Cretors machine. This ex- 
perience means more profits for you, 
because Cretors machines last longer, 
stand up better under constant use, 
and have "buy" ap- 
peal. When choosing 
a@ machine remem- 
ber, there's no other 
"just like" a Cretors. 





C. CRETORS & CO. 


606 W. Cermak Rd., Chicago 16, Ill. 


FRANKFURTER DISPENSER 


A FRANKFURTER and rol] 
heating and dispensing unit designed espe- 
cially for use at drive-in theatres where 
peak period rushes demand fast service, has 
been developed by the Pronto Popcorn 
Sales Corporation of Boston. Sized to 
hold 120 prepared frankfurters, each in a 
roll, it occupies floor space of 24 x 22 inches 
and contains steam and hot air blowing 
systems. 

Advantages cited are that the machine 
permits faster sales, eliminates costly wait- 





ing tie-ups, and freshens dry or old rolls 
by a charge of steam vapor. 

Of stainless steel construction, the ma- 
chine requires no drain and therefore can 
be used apart from the counter if desired. 
It is designed for cafeteria style operation, 
and can also be operated by an attendant. 


CIRCUIT CANDY SALES 


From figures compiled by the U. §&. 
Department of Commerce, it figures out 
that motion picture theatre circuits ac- 
counted for $18,025,000 of the $875,- 
000,000 worth of candy sold in the 
United States in 1949 by manufacturers. 
However, reporting this figure, Philip P. 
Gott, president of the National Confection- 
ers’ Association, adds, “This figure, in my 
opinion, cannot be indicative of the total 
amount of candy distributed through thea- 
tres, or even through theatre circuits, be- 
cause undoubtedly some theatres purchased 
their goods directly from wholesalers.” 


e 
MAY MAKE POPCORN FILM 


A MOTION picture short 
on popcorn, for distribution to theatres for 
screen promotion of popcorn sales, is being 
considered as a joint project of the National 
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Association of Popcorn Manufacturers and 
the Popcorn Processors’ Association it was 
reported recently by Popcorn Merchan- 


diser. 


ELECTIONS IN N.A.M.A. 


At a meeting of Region II of the 
N.A.M.A., in Buffalo, Raymond H. Lunn, 
manager of the Dispens-O-Matic Com- 
pany, Schenectady, was elected regional 
chairman; and William Schick, president 
of the Spencer Vending Machine Com- 
pany, Rochester, was elected vice-chair- 
man. Appointments made by Mr. Lunn 
included G. D. Pratt, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Automatic Canteen Company 
of America, to the regional legislation 
committee; Mr. Schick to the regional 
membership committee; and H. J. Foster, 
vice-president of Spacarb, Inc., to the re- 
gional public relations committee. 


TAX FORCES CHANGES 


THE RECENT 30% tax on 
soft drinks and candy in Canada has 
brought about removal from theatre lobbies 
of many automatic beverage dispensing 
machines, thus creating a marked decline 
in theatre soft drink sales. A report from 
Victor Service, St. John, New Brunswick, 
reveals that the new drink price, tax in- 
cluded, is 7¢, and that the machines are 
not equipped to receive pennies. Candy sales 
are suffering, too, the report indicates, the 
price of the nickel bar having been upped 
to 7¢ or 8¢. The Coca-Cola plant at Nova 
Scotia, however, is retailing Coca Cola for 
6¢, although the 7¢ price is being asked 
by shops nearly everywhere in the eastern 
provinces. 

To replace automatic beverage dispensing 
equipment, some theatre managers have in- 
stalled refrigerated boxes for soda, with 
specific members of the house staff assigned 
to operate them. 

The appeal of popcorn, the report states, 
is increasing since the candy and soft drink 
taxes were imposed. Some theatre owners 
still refuse to sell popcorn, claiming that it 
damages seats and floor coverings and that 
it is thrown around by youngsters when 
house lights are dimmed. But with candy 
prices increased, and the quantities reduced 
because of the government levy, popcorn 
seems to be in a favored position for theatre 
sales. 


POPCORN IN PARIS 


Parisian Communists didn’t like the 
democratic flavor of America’s Coca-Cola, 
but not so with “Pilzim.” And what’s 
“Pilzim”? It’s popcorn . . . in Paris. .The 
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America’s 
Largest Selling 
Popping Oil 


Let these advantages go to work for you 

x 
Butter-like flavor, color and aroma . . more volume, fewer 
“duds” . . Always liquid—needs no pre-heating . . Conven- 
ient gallon can for easy use . . No waste—costs less to use . . 





AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE-—ALWAYS! 


Nosh plus! 


mode by G. F. gimonin’s Sons, £10. pnita. 34, po. 








POPPING OIL SPECIALISTS TO THE NATION 











popular American confection has been in- 
troduced into the French diet by an Ameri- 
can from Louisville, Ky—Leo Zimmer- 
man. 

The story of “Pilzim” was recently told 
in the Popcorn Merchandiser. Mr. Zim- 
merman had gone to Paris to study art, 
and soon hit on the idea of selling popped 
corn to the French. To give him native as- 
sistance, he took a fellow art student, Ed- 
gard Pillet, in with him. That’s how the 
name “Pilzim” came about for their brand 
name. 

The article states that these young men 
are now selling around 2000 bags of pop- 
corn a week, wholesaling at 25 francs, or 
approximately 7c. That means only $140 
a week, but they are sure they are going 
to have a million-dollar business eventually. 

They have been importing the corn from 
America, but have got tired of govern- 
mental red tape and have induced a num- 
ber of French farmers to plant popcorn. 
The first harvest arrives this fall. 


CANDY FILMS TIMELY 


Because they contain sequences which 
demonstrate the wide utilization of candy 
in combat and emergency rations of the 
armed forces, two sound motion pictures 
being distributed by the Council on Candy 
of the National Confectioners’ Association 
are as timely today as when they were 
produced immediately after World War 
II, according to John K. Kettlewell, coun- 
cil director. Mr. Kettlewell added that 
“The Sweetest Story,” will be seen by ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 in 1950, and 
“Candy and Nutrition” by more than 


600,000. 


SANDWICH, MULTI-DRINK 
VENDERS HIGHLIGHT EXHIBIT 


SANDWICH and multiple 
drink vending machines were prominent 
among exhibits of the National Automatic 
Merchandising Association in Chicago last 
month. A multi-purpose “lunch-o-mat” 
offering a variety of sandwiches, canned 
juices and ice cream, was displayed by 
Statler Manufacturers Corporation of New 
York. 

A fresh fruit machine that offers the 
buyer his choice of four kinds of fruit for 
a dime was shown by the Frigid Fruit 
Company, Yakima, Wash., Fruit-O-Matic 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles. 
The Fruit-O-Matic holds 250 large pieces 
of fruit kept at a temperature of 42°. 
Cherries or grapes packaged in small car- 
tons can also be stocked in the machine. 

Beverage machines which offer both hot 
and cold drinks, and a milk machine made 
by Rowe Manufacturing Company of New 
York, were also shown. The milk unit 
delivers quarts, pints and 14-pints in paper 
cartons. Concentrated fruit juice vendors, 
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Irving Singer, sales manager of the Rex Specialty 
Bag Corporation, Brooklyn, N. N., on hand as a 
sale of popcorn is made in the 150-millionth 
noisless bag produced by his company. Whether 
the bag in the young woman's hand was The bag 
or not, at any rate theatres have passed the 150 
million mark in their use of the noisless bag. 


raising the capacity of the fruit juice supply, 
were displayed by Welch Grape Juice 
Company and other concerns. 

Some manufacturers, after discussing the 
replacement of 5¢ candy bars by 10¢ bars, 
pointed out that if candy becomes hard to 
get, their machines can easily be converted 
into cookie and cake venders. 

* 


NEW CARBONATOR 


A carbonator that employs a new prin- 
ciple of instantaneous triple-action car- 
bonation has been announced by the Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation, Chicago. The 
heart of the new carbonator is the aspira- 
tor. A nozzle delivers a water jet at 
over a mile a minute velocity into the open 
end of a glass filled cone, and carbon di- 


oxide gas is entrained in the water ip 
minute bubbles and with high agitation, 
resulting in instantaneous carbonation, the 
manufacturer states. 

The new unit is small and compact, and 
it does not need a large tank, it is pointed 
out, because carbonation is complete in one 
passage through the aspirator system. The 
capacity of the carbonator is the capacity 
of the pump and motor supply water. Lit. 
erature is available from the manufacturer 


(3100 S. Kedzie Avenue). 


CANDY SALES OFF IN 1949 


AN ESTIMATED drop of 
$3,270,000 in candy purchases by American 
theatre circuits in 1949, has been reported 
by the Department of Commerce. Circuits 
bought $19,800,000 worth of candy in 
1948, department officials claimed, and 
$16,530,000 worth in 1949. 

Admitting that there were no really 
accurate figures on circuit purchases, and 
no figures at all on purchases by individual 
theatres, the department made its estimate 
by taking figures submitted by 177 candy 
manufacturer-wholesalers on how much 
they sold last year and in 1948 to theatre 
circuits, and increasing these figures propor- 
tionately to represent the entire industry. 


READY FOR EASTER 


A newcomer to the Chase Candy Com- 
pany line of window box packages is an 
item for Easter. Packaged in a bright 
yellow and blue box are 13% ounces of 
multi-colored jelly bird eggs. 





New refreshment nook of the Augusta theatre in Augusta, Kans., built as part of a repair program 
following damage caused by fire. There are mirrors across backbar, facing material generally is birch 
veneer. The design has been created around provisions for “Movie-Hour" counter type popcorn 
equipment and a Drincolator drink dispenser installed by the Kansas City branch of National Theatre 
Supply. The Augusta is owned and operated by Dave and Aline Bisagno. 
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THEATRE SUPPLY 


ADVERTISERS ... 


OTE: See small type under advertiser's 
a for proper reference number where 


more than one kind of product is advertised. 
Reference Adv. 
Number Page 
|—Adler Silhouette Letter Co............. 44 
Changeable letter signs: Front lighted panels for 
Tie ia. 
2—American Seating Co.................. 3 
Auditorium chairs. NTS and direct. 
S-Asheraft Mfg. Co., ©. S........... 3rd Cover 
Projection are lamps. Unaffiliated dealers. 
4—Automatic Devices Co..........:...... 39 
Curtain tracks. Unaffiliated dealers and direct. 
GiSetantyne Co, The................... 10 
Projectors. Dealers: 1, 14, 16, 21, 22, 34, 37, 44, 
87, 61, 62; 65. 7, 7%, 80, 91, 96, 104, 108, "114, 
6—Bausch & Lomb Optical Corp........... 49 


lenses. NTS; deal arked * and }, 
i a hae Tot, 12 16 W's. 24,25, $2, 94 
a TS, 95, 104 108" 106, 108. 108. tT, 
120, 121, 123, 124, 130, 132. 


Ramet Feeds, 1N6;..........520c00cessees 30 
Popping oils. 

SuttenacGole: Go:, The.............. 2nd Cover 
Soft drinks. Direct. 

NS EY re 32 
Popeorn machines. Direct. 

MaDa-lite Screen Co., The................ 48 
Projection sereens. Direct. 

1!—Droll Theatre Supply Co................ 52 
Carbon savers. Direct. 

12—F & Y Building Service, The............ 39 


Architectural design and bullding service. 


13—General Electric Co., Vacuum Cleaner 
ce cries ng SG BEN ssn oasesaia tio 
Vacuum cleaners. NTS and direct. 
ek, eee 8, 25, 41 


Rewinders (14A), reels (14B), box-office speaking 
tubes (14C). Direct. 


15—Griggs Equipment Co...............--. 26 
Auditorium chairs. Direct. 

16—Griswold Machine Works............... 8 
Film splicers. Distributor: Neumade Products Corp. 


17—Heyer-Shultz, Inc. ...... 51 


eee SAO am settee. Dealers marked * and 


18—Heywood-Wakefield Co. .............- 7 
Auditorium chairs. Unaffiliated dealers and direst. 

19—Ideal Seating Co...........-.-e eee ees 10 
Auditorium chairs. Dealers: | fe, 14, 19, 22, 
ie, th i120. iat, Ta, tho, be ee — 

20—Imperial Electric Co..............0000 10 
Motor-generators. Direct. 

2i—International Projector Corp........ 4th Cover 
Projectors. NTS. 

22—Irwin Seating Co..............eee ee eee 25 
fase, os 81, 91, 106 116, " oie aii 

SES | ee 45 
Self-coiling cords In-car speakers. All dealers 
and Graybar E Co. 

24—Kroehler Mfg. Co........---2 2 ee eeees 12 
Auditorium chairs. Unaffiliated dealers and direct. 

25—LaVezzi Machine Works............---- 52 
Projector parts. All dealers. 

26—Lorraine-Carbons, Inc. ..........--+++: 47 


Projection earbons. Franchise dealers. 





Ad 


Reference Adv. 

Number Page 

Die ANB Sco os ob x68 oo Seb ccs ewes 31 
Popeorn machines. 

28—Miniature Train Co.................-5- ae 
Playground equipment for drive-in theatres. Direet. 

29—Motiograph, Inc. ...........00.ceccees 8 
Projectors. Dealers: 3, 8, 10, 14, $2, 34, 39, 

THe, ‘Tia ise 124 129, ta in ci lee 
30—National Carbon Co., Inc............... iT 
Projection carbons. All dealers. 

31—National Super Service Co., Inc......... 25 
Vacuum eleaners. All dealers. 

32—National Theatre Supply.............. 44, 50 
Distributors. 

33—Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc............. 41 
Interior decoration. Direct. 

eee ee 22, 23 
Drive-in signs and marquees (34A), theatre fronts 

35—Raytone Screen Corp.................. 50 
Projection sereens. Direct. 

36—RCA Service Co...................0.. 51 
Television service. 

37—Robin, Inc., J. E............... 00 ee eee 50 
Motor-generators. Direct. 

38—S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp........... 50 
Distributors. 

39—Shearer Co., The, B. F.................. 6 
Projection screens. Authorized dealers. 

40—Simonin's Sons, Inc., C. F............... 33 
Popping oils. 

41—Sportservice, Inc. ..............000 00s 50 
Concession service. 

42—Strong Electric Corp. MR a 2 9, 50 
oa m arc lamps (42A), rectifiers (428). All 

43—Trans-Color Screen Co................. 38 
Projection screens. Direct. - 

MII og on 6'8S sole gs ws cis 26 
Curtain tracks (44A), eurtall controls (448). Fran- 
chise dealers. 

45—Vocalite Screen Corp.................. 8 


Projection sereens. All dealers. 





Reference Adv. 

Number Page 

46—Wagner Sign Service, Inc............... 5 
Changeable letter signs: Front-lighted panels for 
drive-ins (46A); back-lighted panels (46B), and 
changeable letters (46C). All dealers. 


47—Wenzel Projector Co., The............. 
- (47A), magazines (47B). Unaffiliated 


48—Westrex Corp. ............0. ccc cease 38 
Foreign distributors. 

49—Williams Screen Co.................... 25 
Projection screens. Direct. . 

50—Wrigley, Jr., Company, Wm............ 29 


Chewing gum. 


EDITORIALLY .. . 


CLEANER WITH PICKUP FEATURE, page 37 

Heavy-duty suction cleaner with motor-cooling 
feature designed for advantage in wet pickup, 
manufactured by National Super Service Company. 
Postcard reference number 31. 


VINYL PLASTIC SCREEN, page 37 

New screen entirely of plastic described as es- 
pecially for use with “modern arc lamps," mar- 
keted by RCA. Postcard reference number E51. 


IN-CAR SPEAKER GUARD, page 37 

Device for protecting drive-in speakers from 
damage, preventing car from leaving without re- 
placement of speaker, marketed by Raytone Screen 
Company. Postcard reference number E52. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINE, page 40 

Cleaner combining equipment for regular va- 
cuum cleaning, and for floor scrubbing and pol- 
ishing, developed by Columbia-Combined, Inc. 
Postcard reference number E53. 


FRANKFURTER DISPENSER, page 32 

Unit for serving frankfurter and roll especially 
designed for drive-ins, manufactured by Pronto 
Popcorn Sales Corporation. Postcard reference 


number E54. 


COMPACT CARBONATOR, page 34 

Drink carbonation equipment described as em- 
ploying a new principle of triple carbonation and 
of small dimensions, marketed by Liquid Carbonic 
Corporation. Postcard reference number E55. 


For further information concerning products referred to 
on this page, write corresponding numbers and your name 





















and address, in spaces provided on the postcard attached 
below, and mail. Card requires no addressing or postage. 





ALABAMA 
{—Queen Feature Service, 2009/ Morris Ave., Birmingham. 


ARIZONA 
2—Girard Theatre Supply, 820 W. Washington St., 


ARKANSAS 
s—Porrin’ Theatre Supply, 1008 Main St, Uitte’ Hook. 
CALIFORNIA 

Fresno: 


5—Midstate Theatre Supply, 1906 Themas. 
Los Angeles: 


8—B. F. Shearer, 1964 S. Vermont Ave. 
San Diego: 
9—Riddels Theatre Supply, 1543 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco: 
Golden Gate Ave. 


Phoenix. 


ate Ave. 
12—Western Theatrical Equipment, 337 Golden Gate Ave.* 


COLORADO 

Denver: 
18—Graham Grethers, 548 Lincoln St. 
National Theatre Supply, 2111 Champa St. 


14—Serviee Theatre Supply, 2054 Broadway. 
1S—Western Service & 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven: 
ar Theatre ee. i. Meadow St. 
heatre Supply, 122 Meadow St. 


poly, 2120 Broadway.* 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Washington) 


17—Brient & Sens, 802 Capitol St 
{8—Beon Lust, 100i New Jersey ~. N. W. 


FLORIDA 
19—Joe Hornstein, 714 N. E. ist . Miami. 
20—Southeastern Equipment, 625 W. Bay St, ‘Jecksomnile.» 
2i—United Theatre Supply, 110 Frankite St., Ti 
GEORGIA 

Albany: 


22—Dixie Theatre Service & Supply, 1014 National Siappey Dr. 


Atlanta: 
23—Capital City Supply, 161 Walton St., N. W. 
National Theatre Supply, 187 Walton 
25—Wil-Kin Theatre Supply, 150-4 Walton St., N 
ILLINOIS 


Chica 1: 
26 heatre suvply. 923 “ s. Wabash Ave.* 
Dre Theatre ~~ Blvd. 
28—Garner Jannsen, 238° W 

















St., 
Equipment, 201-3 Luekie <a w.* 


29. Theatre Service & Equipment, 1950 W. Belmont. 
abash Ave. 


30—Movie Supply, 1318 S. W: 
National Theatre Supply, 1325 S. Wabash Ave. 


INDIANA 
Evansville: 





3i—Evansville Theatre Supply, 1738 E. Delaware St. 


go [ndianepolis: 
32—Ger-Bar, Ine., 424 N. _jitinels st. 


33—Mid-West Theatre Su 448 N. Illinois St. 
National Theatre Supply, Sony A iitinals ‘Se. 


IOWA 

Des Moines: 
34—Des Moines Theatre Supply, 1121 at'* st. 
National Theatre Supply, 1162 High St. 
KANSAS 


Theatre Equi P. 0. 118 W. 
Wienite. quipment, 118 


Douglas, 


Unaffiliated and RCA dealers are numbered, with RCA dealers distinguished by 
an asterisk. National Theatre Supply (NTS) branches are geographically listed. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville: 
36—Falls Clty Theatre Equipment, 427 S. Third St. 
37—Haddon Supply, 209 S. Third St. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: 
3_Hodgen, Theatre > ‘Supply. 150° 8. Liberty Bt. 
National’ Theatre Supply, bods, Liberty se 
Shreveport: 
40—Alon Boyd Theatre Equipment, Cedargrove Station. — 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 


4i—Dusman Motion Picture 
National Theatre Supply, 417 st. Paul P 


MASSACHUSETTS 
2 


44—Independent Theatre Sirol. 28 Winchester St. 
45— heat quipment, 20 Piedmont St. 
National Theatre Supply, 4 A anew d ang 4 
46—Standard Theatre 


Supp 
47—Theatre Services & nn ‘8 Piedmont St. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
48—Amusement Supply, 208 W. Montcalm st. 
49—Ernie Forbes Theatre Supply, 214 % Montealm St.* 
McArthur Theatre Equipment, 454 W. Columbia St. 


50— 
National Theatre Supply, 2312-14 Cass Ave 
ted Theatre Equipment, 2501 Cass Ave. 


Grand Rapids: 
52—Ringold Theatre Equipment, 106 Michigan St., N. W. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: 








53—Minneapolis Theatre Supply, 75 Glenwood Ave. 
54— Elliott ee Eatioment "1110 Nicollet Ave. 
55—Frosch T! Supply, Currie Ave.* 
National Theatre aire Bupoh y, 56 Glenwood Ave. 
56—Western “8 Gl d Ave. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City: 
57—M issouri ne Soovts, 115 W. (8th St.* 
So Shreve » "Theatre Cappy 217 W. 18th St. 
Equipment, Wisos Ww yandotte St. 
St. aa 
60—Joe Hornstein, 3146 Olive St. 
National Theatre Supply, 3212 Olive st. 
6i—St. Louls Supply Go., 3310 0 live St.* 
MONTANA 
62—Montana Theatre Supply, Missoula. 
NEBRASKA 
oo Same: 


1707 Davenport St. 
National - _~ tre unply 1610 Davenport St. 
64—Qual heatre Suppl y 1515 Le ¥ St. 
65—W ~ 4 Theatre ‘Supply. 214 N. (5th St.* 


NEW MEXICO 
66—Eastern New Mexico Theatre Supply, Box 1099, Clovis. 
NEW YORK 

a Supply, 1046 Broad 
Go—empire Theatre Supply, 1003 roadway. 
National Theatre Supply, 962 , A 

Auburn: 
69—Auburn Theatre Equipment, 5 Court St. 

Buffalo: a eaniinaiats 

ional Theatre Supply, 40-200 ear! St. 


Nat! 
ye -Perkine Theatre Supply, 505 Pearl St. 
72—United Projector & Film, 228 ‘Franklin St. 




























Supplies, oll N. Charles St. 


_ few York Chy: i 


ra —Capit f ern eateione Pure ' Su we tse ii ith 
7 0 on cture pply, nth Ave.* 
Crown Motion Picture gr mag 364 W. 44th St. 
76—joe Hornstein, 630 Ninth 
National by a Supply, 356 W. 44th St. 
77—S. 0. Cinema Supply, 602 W. 52nd St. 
Sta BE... Supply, 441 W. 50th St. 
Syracuse: 

entral N. Y. Theatre Supply, 210 N. Selina St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte: 
80—Bryant Theatve Supply, 227 S. Chureh St. 
8i—Chariotte Theatre Supply, S. Poplar. 

















§ y 
85—Theatre Equipment Co., 220 S. Poplar St. 
86—Wil-Kin Theatre Supply, 229 & Church St. 


Greensboro: 
87—Standard Theatre Supply, 215 E. Washington St. 
88—Theatre Equipment Co., tii Edwards Pl. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
89—McCarthy Theatre Supply, 55 Fifth St., Fargo. 


OHIO 


Akron: 
90—Akron Theatre Supply, 1025 N. Main St. 
Cincinnati: 
91—Cincinnati Theatre Supply, 1716 Logan St. 
92—Mid-West Theatre Supply, 1638 Central foe. 
National Theatre Supply, 1637-39 Central Pkway. 


93—Cleveland Projector Co., 1723 zs 86th St. 

National Theatre Supply, 2128 Pay Ave. 

94—Ohio Theatre Equipment, 2100" Payne Ave. 

95—Oliver Theatre Supply, 2108 S. Payne.* 
Columbus: 

96—American Theatre Equipment, 165 N. High St. 
-Dayton: 

97—Dayton Film, 2227 Hepburn Ave. 

98—D. heatre Supply, 111 Volkenand St. 

99—Sheldon Theatre Supply, 627 Salem Ave. 
Toledo: 

100—American tre Supply, 439 Dow St. 

10i—General Theetre Equipment, 109 Michigan 8t. 

102—Theatre Equipment Co., 109 Michigan St. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City: 
103—Howell Theatre Supplies, 12 S. Walker Ave. 
a Theatre Supply, 700 W. Grand Ave. 
klahoma Theatre Supply, 628 W. Grand Ave.* 


OREGON 
Portland: 


B. F. Shearer, w. cae + 
106—Theatre Utilities S Service, 1935 N. Kearney St. 
107—Western Theatre Equipment, 1923 ny w. Kearney St. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia: 

108—Biumberg Bros., 1305-07 Vine St.* 

National Theatre Supply Co., 1225 Vine St. 
Pittsburgh: 

100-—Alenanter Theatre Supply. 1705 Blvd. of Allies.* 

110—Atias Theatre Supply, 425 Van Braam St. 

National Theatre Supply, 1721 Paiva of Allies. 
{i—Superior Motion Picture Supply, 84 Van Braam St. 
Wilkes Barre: 

112—Vineont M. Tate, 1620 Wyoming Ave., Forty-Fort. 

RHODE ISLAND 

113—Rhode Island Supply, 357 Westminster St., Providence. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

114—American Theatre Supply, 316 S. Main St., Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE 


T 
National Theatre Supply, 412 8. 
116—Tri-State Theatre Service, 

TEXAS 


Dallas: 
117—Herdin Theatre Sueply, 714 Qeuth Hemphee Re. 


118—Herber B arwood 
{\9—-Modern Thestre Equipment, 214 S. St. Paul St 
National — Supply, 300 S$. Harw 
120—Sout' Theatre Equipment, 2010 Jackson St* 
_ Heuston: 
Theatre Equipment, 1410 Main St.* 


"San Antonio 


122—Alamo Theatre Supply, 1303 Alamotoe St. 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City: 
23—Intermountain Theatre Supply, 142 E. First South St. 
124—Serviee Theatre Supply, 2 a. 't First St. 
125—Western Sound & ~h Wg 142 E. First South St. 
VIRGINIA 


jorfolk Theatre Supply, 2706 Cooley Ave., Norfolk. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 


130—W. Theatre Equipment, 2224 Second Ave. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

131—Charleston Theatre Supply, 506 Lee St., Charleston 
WISCONSIN 


Miwaukee: 
Nikional Thonre Su poly YOo7 he Eighth & St. 
133-—Ray Smith, 710 W. State St 
34—Theatre Equipment & Supply, 1009 N. Seventh St. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE MARKET AND 


ITS SOURCES OF SUPPLY 





—— 


New Suction Cleaner 
With Wet Pickup Feature 


A NEW suction cleaner of 
quiet multi-stage type for heavy-duty ser- 
vice, and designed for both wet and dry 
pickup, is announced by National Super 
Service Company, Inc., Toledo. One ad- 
vantage cited for its motor cooling system 
is in wet pick-up operations, where the air 
stream does not become moisture-saturated 





and the machine is less likely to fail be- 
cause of corrosion and electrical break- 
down. 

Dry air only is used for cooling the 
continuous-rated motor. The new model, 
called the “BP”, draws room air into the 
motor housing entirely independently of, 
and sealed off from, the suction air, instead 
of using the air stream from the suction 
fan after it has passed through the filtering 
unit and the container. 

The motor rating is 1 h.p., developing 
a maximum water lift of 58 inches, at a 
maximum temperature rise of 38° Centi- 
grade on continuous operation. The new 
model has been subjected to laboratory and 
field testing for over a year. 


New RCA Diffusive Vinyl 
Plastic Screen Available 


RCA’S SNOWHITE vinyl 
screen, described as a low-priced white dif- 
fusive screen “for use with modern arc 
lamps,” is now available from RCA deal- 
ers, the RCA Theatre Equipment Section 
has announced. The new screen was in- 
troduced at the 1950 Tesma Trade Show. 

It is made entirely of Firestone Velon 
plastic, pigmented, embossed and perforated 
to RCA specifications. The material is 


BETTER THEATRES SECTION 


pigmented with titanium dioxide to provide 
high reflection. 

Velon, the annuoncement stated, is 
crease-proof, remains flexible indefinitely, 
is flame-resistant and moisture-proof, and 
highly resistant to the effects of light and 
temperature, oils and fats, most acids and 
alkalis, dust and grime. It may be washed 
and vacumm-cleaned. 

Sound transmission characteristics, the 
manufacturer states, are above the stand- 
ards prescribed by the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers as mini- 
mum. The screen is available in both un- 
perforated and perforated types, and in 
any desired size in accordance with A.S.A. 
specifications for theatre-type screens. 

For transportation economy, the RCA 
Snowhite vinyl screen may be ordered 
shipped folded. It is also available rolled 
on a mandrel. Weight is 1 lb. per 9 square 
feet, exclusive of webbing and grommets. 


Dry Mop Adjustable 
To Various Widths 


A SCISSOR-ACTION dry 
mop which can be adjusted to sweep a path 
from 6 inches to 57 inches wide, has been 
announced by the G. H. Tennant Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. Designed for the fast 





removal of dust, paper, bags, boxes, etc., 
the mop heads form a V-shaped pocket 
which can be widened or narrowed as 
debris and space require. 


Automatic Wheel Lock 
Protects Car Speakers 


PROTECTION of in-car 
speakers, and positioning of cars on ramps 
to maintain proper sightline limits, is pro- 
vided in a device now marketed, following 
exhibition of a sample at the Tesma Trade 
Show, by the Raytone Screen Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Called the Speaker-Lok, 





the equipment consists in a front wheel 
lock mechanism mounted on a board that 
sets flush in the ramp; and a metal box 
mounted on the speaker post to house the 
speakers. A primary purpose is to prevent 
breakage of cables, and attendant speaker 


damage, by movement of cars before 
speakers have been replaced on the post. 

When a car is in correct position on the 
ramp, the front wheels rest in a slight 
depression of the wheel lock platform ; then 
when the cover of the speaker housing is 
raised to remove the speaker, the wheel 
lock bars rise automatically. They cannot 
be lowered until the speaker box cover is 
closed, and the cover cannot be closed until 
the speaker rests on the bottom of the box. 

The speaker box is of weather-proof con- 
struction, with the bottom perforated to 
prevent condensation. 


Automatic Stand for 
Flags, Christmas Trees 


A STAND made to hold a 
wide range of flags, displays or Christmas 
trees by a simple pedal-operated grip and 
release, has been ‘designed by the K & V 
Automatic Stand Company, Muskegon, 
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Mich. According to the manufacturer, th 
ae THEATRES OUTSIDE U. S. A. AND CANADA... stand grips flag staffs, trees or displays with 
bases from 1 inch to 3 inches in diameter, 


Westrex Theatre Sound Systems After the pedal has been pressed and the 


display has been set in the stand, conical 





Westrex Master, Advanced are available from 15to 100 





and Standard Sound Sys- watts. They feature low guides align it. When the pedal is released 
tems meet today’s needs distortion—years ahead in ° : c 
of every theatre regardless performance, in conve- a steel ring closes to grip the staff securely 
of size. All three systems nience for service, and in and keep it in an upright position 
use the famous Western appearance. The speaker “ . ‘ a s 
ame Hydro Flutter systems range from single With a 21-inch tripod, construction is of 
uppressor in their sound units to large multiple . mich 3 P 
heads. installations — all utilizing steel finish in red or green enamel. 
A | AS Westrex amplifiers are the high quality Western 
- entirely new in design and Electric loudspeakers. 








New Magnesium Ladders 


... FOR STUDIOS EVERYWHERE 50% Lighter than Wood 
A NEW line of magnesium 


Studio Re-recording and Scoring Consoles | ladders said to be 50% lighter than a 
wooden ladder of the same proportions, js 
being marketed by the Abbeon Supply Com- 
pany, New York City. The product has 
been designed to combine the lightest 
weight with a maximum of safety. Each 
rung or step is constructed to carry a load 
of 1000 lbs., and has a ribbed, skid-proof 
surface. Step ladders are available from 3 
to 10 feet. The smallest weighs 8 Ibs, 











Shown here are four of the seven Western 
Electric and Westrex re-recording and 
scoring consoles now available—designed 
to meet the budgets and requirements of 
all studios. All studio needs— photographic, 
magnetic, and disk—are included in the 
Westrex line of recording and re-record- 
ing equipment. 








/ 
Research, Sales and Service for the Motion Picture Industry 


<3  Westrex Corporation 


Shampooing Machine 





A NEW shampooing machine for uphol- 
stery, but adapted also to spot cleaning of 
carpeting, has been marketed by the Holt 
| Manufacturing Company, Oakland, Calif. 
| The device allows cleaning solution to be 
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SELL ALL YOUR SEATS WITH 
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SYSTEM 


DAMAGE-PROOF . . . SEAMLESS . . . SCIENTIFIC . . . PRICED RIGHT 
. . « FRONT CORNERS equal CENTER SEATS . . . IMPROVED SOUND 
DISTRIBUTION . . . ELIMINATES KEYSTONE AND SCREEN PROBLEMS 
DURALUMINUM FRAME AND STRAIGHT MASKING 
INSTALLED IN 2 HOURS 




















fed through the brush by an automatic, 
heavy-duty bronze suction pump. A 
safety switch and control lever are located 
on the brush head, and the flow can be 
controlled by the operator. 












EQUALIZED — POLARIZED LIGHT . . . DISTORTION-FREE PICTURE 
BETTER AND SOFTER COLOR VISION . . . LONG-LASTING WHITE SCREEN SURFACE 










































Celo, Inc., sales representative for the home 
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LATEST INSTALLATION NEXT INSTALLATION The brush, on an 8-foot flexible shaft, 
Wilby-Kinsey's CAROLINA THEATRE Sidney Lust's CAMEO THEATRE is detachable for easy carrying. ‘The ma- 

Charlotte, N. C. Washington, D. C. chine, which weighs 35 lIbs., is made of Wes. 

WHEN MODERNIZING — MODERNIZE FROM STREET TO TRANS-COLOR SCREEN polished aluminum. introdu 

Write for Information . . . Distributed Thru Theatre Supply Dealers o Tex., b 

signed 

pongo git CORDUROY USE SEEN UP to gi 

TRANS-COLOR SCREEN CO., INC., KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. This lin 

. Theatres have become one of the impor- the 
Sales Office: NORPAT SALES, INC.., 45 W. 45th as, N. Y. 19, Mi Fs tant users of corduroy upholstering fabric, eae) 
LUxemburg 3-4994 declares Jack J. Lyon, President of Tex- enthusi 





of 
It 
f, 
be 








furnishings division of Crompton-Richmond 
Co., Inc., manufacturers of corduroys. In 
4 recent statement on the place of corduroy 
in the theatre equipment market, Mr. Lyon 
reported that much of his product is dyed 
specifically for use on theatre auditorium 


seating. 
o 


Floodlight Lamp for 
Exposed Use Outdoors 


A WEATHERPROOF flood- 
light lamp designed to eliminate need of a 
fixture and described as providing more 
foot-candles of illumination per watt, has 
been announced by the Radiant Lamp Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J. The new R-60 
lamp, called Hi-Flood, is made of hard 
glass to resist sudden temperature changes, 
moisture, vibration and impact of flying 
insects, and with bases of nickel-plate to 
reduce corrosion and “‘freezing”’ in sockets. 
The lamp is said to maintain its high 
reflecting efficiency because the silver re- 
flecting surface is on the inside where it 
cannot be affected by dirt or corrosion. The 
R-60 line is available for standard and high 
voltages in 750 and 1000-watt sizes, with 
mogul clamp bases. Also included in the 
Hi-Flood line is an R-40 weatherproof 
lamp, which comes in sizes of 200, 300 and 
500 watts. 


PORTRAIT DISPLAY CASE 








New portrait type stainless steel poster case 
introduced at the T. O. A. convention in Houston, 
Tex., by Poblocki & Sons, Milwaukee. It is de- 
signed to have a shadow box tri-dimensional effect 
to give great prominence to poster advertising. 
This line of cases is custom-built in any size to fit 
the particular needs of each theatre. Exhibitors 
at the convention are reported to have commented 
enthusiastically on the picture window effect of a 
display possible with this portrait case. 
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WENZEL 


Time-Tested 
Theatre Equipment 


Manufacturers of: Projec- 
tors, Sound Heads, Bases, 
Magazines, Accessories, 
Parts, etc. 


Send for descriptive 
literature. 


WENZEL 
Complete PROJECTOR CO. 


Unit 2505-19 S. State Street 
Chicago 16, Ill. 





PRO - 31 and 32 


Upper and lower deluxe maga- 
zines with 4" deeper cases. 
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An “Added” Service To Our Customers 


All ADC Curtain Tracks are now being furnished with sash cord, for hand-operated tracks, and wire- 
center bell cord, for machine operated tracks—AT NO EXTRA COST! Immediate delivery of this 
cord for replacement and stocking purposes. Available now in all sizes for all ADC Tracks and for 
use with Autodrape & Silver Service Curtain Machines. It’s the finest cord available anywhere in 


the world. 


We are still able to give you 
immediate delivery on all ADC 
Products. 


WE SUPPORT THE MOST CELEBRATED CURTAINS IN THE WORLD 





AUTOMATIC 
DEVICES COMPANY 


116 N. 8th St. Allentown, Pa. 




















The F & Y Building Service is the outstanding 
agency in Theatre Design and Construction in 
Ohio and surrounding territory. 


THE F & Y BUILDING SERVICE 
319 East Town Street Columbus 15, Ohio 
“The Buildings We Build Build Our Business” 




















Seventh Edition— 


Bluebook of Projection 
$7.25 


Postpaid 


By F. H. RICHARDSON 


The Seventh Edition of this standard textbook on motion picture projection 
brings to all persons concerned with screening 35 mm. film, up-to-minute 
guidance. Additionally, the Seventh Edition contains four chapters on Theatre 
Television, prepared for the practical instruction of motion picture projec- 


tionists. Send your order to— 


QUIGLEY BOOKSHOP, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, 20 
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GENERAL INQUIRY COUPON 


for types of product NOT ADVERTISED in this issue 


Please use coupon and refer to item by its number in listing when- 
ever possible; otherwise explain in space indicated for numbers. 


ADVERTISING 
101—Cutout devices 
102—Display frames 
103—Flashers 
104—Lighting fixtures 
105—Letters, changeable 
106—Marquees 
107—Signs, attraction 
108—Signs, theatre name 


AIR SUPPLY 

201—Air cleaners, electrical 
202—Air washers 
203—Blowers and fans 
204—Coils (heat transfer) 
205—Compressors 
206—Conditioning units 
207—Control equipment 
208—Cooling towers 
209—Filters 

210—Grilles, ornamental 
21 1—Heaters, unit 
212—Insulation 
213—Motors 

214—Oil burners 
215—Outlets (diffusers) 


ARCHIT'RE & DECORATION 
301—Acoustic plaster 
302—Acoustic tiles 
303—Black-light murals 
304—Decorating service 
305—Fabric 
306—Luminescent paints 
307—Mirrors 

308—Porcelain enamel tiles 
309—Tiles, ceramic 
310—Wall boards and tiles 
311—Wall paper and plastics 
312—Wood veneer 


DRIVE-IN THEATRES 
401—Admission control system 
402—Box-offices 

403—Design service 
404—Electric cable (underg'd) 
405—Fencing 

406—In-car heaters 
407—In-car speakers 
408—Insecticide foggers 
409—Lighting fixtures (outd'r) 
410—Screen towers 
411—Signs, attraction 
412—Signs, name 

413—Signs, ramp and traffic 
414—Stadium seating 


EMERGENCY 
501—Fire extinguishers 
502—Lighting equipment 


GENERAL MAINTENANCE 
601—Blower, floor cleaning 
602—Brooms and brushes 
603—Carpet shampoo 





604—Cleaning compounds 
605—Deodorants 
606—Disinfectants 
607—Gum remover 
608—Ladders, safety 
609—Lamps, germicidal 
610—Paint, aud. floor 
61 1—Polishes 
612—Sand urns 
613—Soap, liquid 
614—Vacuum cleaners 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
701—Asphalt tile 
702—Carpeting 
703—Carpet lining 
704—Concrete paint 
705—Linoleum 
706—Mats, rubber 


LIGHTING 

80!—Black-light equipment 
803—Dimmers 
804—Downlighting equipment 
807—Luminaires 

(See also Advertising, Stage) 


LOUNGE FURNISHINGS 
901—Chairs, sofas, tables 
902—Cosmetic tables, chairs 
903—Mirrors 


PROJECTION and SOUND 
1001—Acoustic materials 
1002—Acoustic service 
1003—Amplifiers 
1004—Amplifier tubes 
1005—Cabinets, accessory 
1006—Cabinets, carbon 
1007—Cabinets, film 
1008—Changeovers 
1009—Cue markers 
1010—Effect projectors 
1011—Exciter lamps 
1012—Fire shutters 
1013—Hearing aids 
1014—Lamps, reflector arc 
1015—Lamps, condenser 
1016—Lenses, condenser 
1017—Lenses, projection 
1018—Microphones 
1019—Mirror guards 
1020—Motor-generators 
1021—Non-sync. turntables 
1022—Photoelectric cells 
1023—Projectors, standard 
1024—Projectors, 16-mm. 
1025—Projector parts 
1026—Projection, rear 
1027—Public address system 
1028—Rectifiers 

1029—Reel and alarms 
1030—Reels 
1031—Reflectors (arc) 





1032—Renovators, film 
1033—Rewinders 
1034—Rheostats 

1035—Safety devices, projector 
1036—Screens 

1037—Speakers and horns 
1038—Splicers 
1039—Soundheads 
1040—Stereopticons 
1041—Tables, rewind 


SEATING 

1101—Chairs 
1102—Expansion bolts 
1103—Fastening cement 
1104—Foam rubber cushions 
1105—Upholstering fabrics 


SERVICE and TRAFFIC 
1201—Crowd control equip't 
1202—Directional signs 
1203—Drinking fountains 
1204—Lockers, checking 
1205—Uniforms 
1206—Water coolers 


STAGE 

1301—Curtains and drapes 
1302—Curtain controls & track 
1303—Lighting equipment 
1304—Rigging and hardware 
1305—Switchboards 


THEATRE SALES 
1401—Candy 
1402—Candy Machines 
1403—Grills 

1404—Gum 

1405—Gum machines 
1406—Ice cream 
1407—Popcorn 
1408—Popcorn machines 
1409—Popping oil 
1410—Soft drinks, bottle 
1411—Soft drinks, syrup 
1412—Soft drink dispensers 
1413—Showcases 
1414—Vending carts 


TICKET SALES 
1501—Box offices 
1502—Changemakers 
1503—Signs, price 
1504—Speaking tubes 
1505—Ticket choppers 
1506—Ticket registers 


TOILET 

1601—Hand driers, electric 
1602—Paper dispensers 
1603—Soap dispensers 
(See also Maintenance) 


VENDING—See Theatre Sales 
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GENERAL INQUIRY COUPON 


{TO BE MAILED IN SIGNER'S BUSINESS ENVELOPE) 
To Better Theatres Service Department: | expect to buy products as indicated 
by the reference numbers below, and | would like to have the manufacturers 
thereof, or their dealers, get in touch with me. 












































Vacuum and Polisher 
In One Floor Machine 


A COMBINATION floor 
maintenance machine that is a vacuum 
cleaner, suction type floor polisher, and 4 
floor dryer, has been developed by Columbys. 
Combined, Inc., New York. Available in g 





heavy-duty as well as lighter model, it is 
designed, according to the announcement, 
to provide the usual functions of a vacuum 
machine for removing dust and grit from 
carpeting, drapes and other surfaces, and 
additionally to scrub and polish hard sur- 
face and composition floors. It comes with 
eight additional attachments for off-the- 
floor vacuum cleaning. 

* 


TAKES DISPLAY SPACE 
The Kroehler Manufacturing Company, 
Naperville, Ill., has leased permanent dis- 
play space in the Southern Furniture Ex- 
position Building at High Point, N. C. 
e 


CARPETED IN 36-IN. WIDTHS 


In carpeting the auditorium of the new Berkeley 
High Sckool Community theatre in Berkeley, Calif, 
the fabric was laid in 36-inch widths throughout. 
The carpeting used is a green sculptured scroll 
pattern in a three-frame Wilton by James Lees & 
Sons Company. The auditorium seats 3500, with 
2400 on the main floor. 
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CARPET FIRM CHANGES 


Reorganization by Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Company, of its nation-wide 
sales organization, has effected four divi- 
sions, merchandising, sales, advertising and 
sales control, with Joseph A. Fiala, 
formerly sales manager for Smith products, 
as general sales manager for both Smith 
and C. H. Masland & Sons Carpet Com- 
pany, for whom Smith is sole selling agent. 
Reporting to Mr. Fiala are six regional 
managers: Edwin A. Tehan for New York 
and New England; Joseph A. Miller for 
the Central Atlantic and Southeastern 
states; Sam C. Dougherty for western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan; Wil- 
liam S. Boal for the northcentral section of 
the United States; John C. Hein for 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri; 
and Robert A. Herman for the West Coast 
and Rocky Mountain territories. The mer- 
chandising division now has two directors, 
James R. Dolan for Masland products, 
and as yet unnamed director for Smith 


products. The advertising and public re- 
lations department is headed by John 
Goodwillie. 

a 


NEW LITERATURE 


Lighting Equipment: A new catalog 
covering their complete line of commercial 
and industrial, fluorescent and germicidal 
lighting equipment has been issued by the 
Edwin F. Guth Company, St. Louis. Fea- 
turing application of the 4-foot Slimline, 
the catalog, No. 47, presents a wide range 
of fluorescent fixtures. 

e 

Porcelain Enamel for Theatres: A four- 
page illustrated bulletin on the use of 
architectural porcelain enamel for motion 
picture theatres, has been issued by the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute. Described and 
illustrated are applications to theatre fronts 
in different parts of the country. Copies 
of the bulletin may be obtained from the 
Institute, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 








—— that 
its ''Cycloramic" 
motion picture 
screen has been in- 
stalled in more than 
a thousand theatres 
in the United States and abroad, the 
B. F. Shearer Company, Seattle, has 
issued additional data on its character- 
istics. Its visual performance, with em- 
phasis on reduction of extreme side 
distortion, has been widely exploited. 
The new data concern sound transmis- 
sion of this porous type screen. 

It is stated that special sound trans- 
mission tests have been made by Donald 
P. Loye, former acoustics engineer for 
Electrical Research Products, according 
to standards prescribed by the Society 
of Motion Picture & Television Engi- 
neers. Made in the Westrex Review 
Room in Hollywood, the test employed 
a 'Cycloramic'’ screen |4 feet wide, in 
three layers of fabric without a separat- 
ing welt, and mounted on the regular re- 
view room wood frame. 

The measurements were made by 
means of a loudspeaker fed by an audio 
oscillator and amplifier behind the 
screen, and a calibrated microphone 
amplifier and output meter in front of 
the screen. Speaker equipment was of 
usual theatrical type. 

The microphone used for picking up 
the sound was placed in six different 
positions on the vertical axis of the 
Westrex loudspeaker system, the micro- 
phone being placed 5 feet above the 








Tests Measure Sound Efficiency 
Of the Porous "Cycloramic” Screen 


floor, at distances of 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 
and 16 feet from the face of the loud- 
speaker baffle. At each microphone 
position, the response of the system was 
measured both with and without the 
screen in place, without changing the 
microphone position, so as to assure as 
much as possible identical room acousti- 
cal characteristics for each pair of 
measurements. 

The response was recorded in each 
instance by means of a high-speed level 
recorder from the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. A continuously variable 
sweep frequency oscillator, covering the 
range from 50 to 10,000 cycles per 
second, was connected to the Westrex 
amplifier and loudspeaker system. The 
standard theatre equalization, for the 
purpose of reducing the high-frequency 
response, was disconnected during the 
tests. Results of these tests are reported 
as follows: 

Transmission losses on the ‘'Cyclo- 
ramic'’ screen were quite lower than 
the maximum established allowable loss. 
At 6,000 cycles the transmission loss on 
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the “'Cycloramic'' screen was less than 
half that permitted by the standard. 
At 10,000 cycles, the loss was only 40% 
of that judged acceptable. 

For the exploitation of a new instal- 
lation of the ''Cycloramic'' screen, the 
manufacturer has prepared advertising 
accessories for the use of the exhibitor. 
These include mats for newspaper and 
program space, publicity articles, etc. 
Also available if the exhibitor desires it, 
is a trailer on the installation addressed 
to the theatre's patrons. 
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Every exhibitor will appreciate the 
completeness and convenience of 
this easy .accounting . system. . En- 
ables you to keep an accurate and 
up-to-the-minute record of every 
phase of the business of your 
theatre. 
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How “Aspiration” Means Efficiency 
In Distributing Conditioned Air 


Some critical factors discussed now to aid timely planning for air-conditioning in 1951 


THERE ARE about 17,000 
motion picture theatres operating in the 
United States. It is a fair estimate that 
about 3,400 of these, or 20%, are air-con- 
ditioned—certainly a low percentage. 

Many of the theatres in the non-air-con- 
ditioned group are small houses, serving 
limited suburban and small town audiences 
and operating with little or no competition. 
But many of the patrons of the small thea- 
tres are becoming air-conditioning con- 
scious, by virtue of the fact that they do 
attend air-conditioned theatres and other 
places occasionally. So the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the _ non-air-conditioned 
house will either have to install a comfort 
cooling system or give up in summer to thea- 
tres that do have it; in lieu of those conven- 
iently near, then to other summertime recre- 
ations. 

Air-conditioning has really come of age 
—World War II helped in the situation 





because of the large number of plants that 
required it both for processes and for the 
comfort of workers. Today, draftless air 
circulation can be guaranteed. It is very 
important that no excessive atmospheric 
change be felt on entering or leaving the 
theatre. 

Although this was not an easy problem 
for the air-conditioning engineer, it has 
been solved. Every time that external con- 
ditions change, we can have a correspond- 
ing change inside the building. Here are 
the established levels. 





Outdoor Average Max. Conditions 








OUTDOOR 
Dry Bulb °F Wet Bulb °F 
75 61 to 70 
80 65 to 75 
85 68 to 77 
90 70 to 79 
95 72 to 80 
100 72 to 80 


An Anemostat incorporated in a modern lighting scheme in the Hollywood theatre, Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 
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By F. HONERK AMP 


Chief Engineer, 
Anemostat Corporation of America 





Indoor Conditions Desired 








INDOOR 
Dry Bulb °F Wet Bulb °F *R.4. % 
73 63 59 
74 63 55 
75 63 52 
76 64 52 
78 65 50 
82 67 45 


*Relative Humidity. 


With standards well established as the 
result of observations made in a large num- 
ber of theatre installations, basic research 
soon provided the know-how whereby cal- 
culations could provide the positive an- 
swer, no matter what the problem or re- 
quirements. Most municipalities have mini- 
mum fresh air regulations for theatres, 
about 15 cfm per person where smoking 
is prohibited (30 cfm when permitted), 
and these rules were taken into considera- 
tion. Then, too, certain basic facts were 
written into the design formulae with re- 
spect to heat gain and arrangement of 
equipment, since it was found that heat 
load in theatres conforms closely to the 
number of occupants. 

It is easy to see how the original con- 
cept of air-conditioning has changed. No 
longer do we see intelligent theatre own- 
ers displaying a sign which reads “20 De- 
grees Cooler Inside,” with icicles painted 
on for decoration. The public has had its 
fill of chills—it wants to be comfortable. 
When air-conditioning was first introduced 
in theatres, blasts of cold air were often 
passed through conventional grilles or reg- 


isters, and fell directly on sections of the. 


audience. Patrons found it difficult to 
avoid chilling drafts; or if a stream of cold 
air happened to by-pass certain occupants, 
they would be sitting in stale air-pockets 
mopping up perspiration. Not only that, 
but since cold air hugged the floor, while 
the warm air rose, temperature and humid- 
ity varied widely throughout the house. 

It is an established fact that the most 
important factor in air-conditioning a thea- 
tre, or any type of enclosure, is proper air 
distribution. Obviously, without this one 
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all-important point covered by scientific de- 
sign, the system will be a failure. If tem- 
perature and humidity are to be held within 
accurately controlled limits throughout the 
house, whetner in the orchestra pit or in 
the balcony, then careful selection of dif- 
fusers becomes a necessity. 


MIXING WITH ROOM AIR 


Back in the days when grilles were used, 
the air, on leaving such duct openings, 
generally swept to the floor and forced 
warmer room air to the ceiling. Until the 
velocity of the cold incoming air subsides, 
it cannot mix with the warmer room air. 
This results in drafts, the sensation caused 
by impact on the human skin of low tem- 
peratures combined with high air motion. 
Where there are drafts, temperature dif- 
ferentials are great throughout the room, 
humidity is unequalized and stuffy air poc- 
kets are prevalent. 

Complaints from patrons soon forced 
theatre owners to do something to improve 
the original air-conditioning systems. Make- 
shift baffle plates, or plaques, were placed 
in front of the openings, old openings were 
closed, new openings were made, duct vel- 
ocities were increased and decreased, and 
various other tricks were tried in sheer 
desperation. However, nothing brought the 
desired results until a scientifically-designed 
air diffuser was developed. 

Engineers realized that draftless air-con- 
ditioning could be achieved if it were pos- 
sible to mix theatre air thoroughly with 
incoming air at a point well above the 
occupancy level. They also knew that air 
velocities should be reduced simultaneously. 
These conclusions were reached after ex- 
haustive research and experimentation had 
led to the development of the “aspirating” 
air diffuser. 

This device is attached to an air-duct 
opening and consists of a specially-sized, 
specially-spaced group of cones through 





Anemostats in the auditorium of the Earl theatre, 
Baltimore, were set flush against a hung ceiling. 
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Anemostats are decoratively centered in coved coffers. In the auditorium of the York theatre, Montreal, 


which the air flows. Flare on the cones is 
such that the incoming air instantly loses 
much of its velocity. More important, there 
is a siphoning action which draws in up 
to 35% of the room air and mixes it with 
the incoming supply air. Pre-mixed air 
then leaves the diffuser in a series of planes, 
travelling in all directions at low velocity. 

This air mixture then “settles” into the 
room (instead of sweeping in, as formerly 
was the case with conventional fixtures). 
Obviously, with such a slow moving 
blanket of air, columns and other obstacles 
have little or no effect. ‘Then, too, since 
air can now be changed rapidly without 
danger of drafts, auras around human 
bodies are rapidly dissipated and stuffy air 
pockets are eliminated. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Other incidental modifications in the 
design of theatre air-conditioning systems 
result from use of the “aspirating” air dif- 
fuser. Since the device mixes the incoming 
air with the theatre air within, and in the 
immediate area of the diffuser, the desired 
theatre temperature is established at a point 
well above the occupancy level of theatre 
patrons. This naturally permits use of 
smaller volumes of colder incoming air for 
cooling, or warmer in the case of heating, 
than would otherwise be possible. 

Thus the “aspirating” air diffuser makes 
possible the conditioning of smaller vol- 
umes of air, the overall plant installation 
can be smaller, duct size can be reduced, 
and duct layouts are simplified. This means 
smaller original cost and less operating ex- 
pense. 

Aside from new installations, a word 
should be spoken concerning the benefits 
which will accrue when scientifically-de- 
signed diffusers are used to modernize old 
installations. It lends itself admirably for 
curing drafty conditions which now exist 
in such critical spots as under balconies. 
In such cases, a wall-type is frequently 
used—the principle of operation is. the 


same as for the ceiling design, but the wall 
unit diffuses radially over 180°. 
Generally speaking, if a theatre owner 
has an air-conditioning system which is not 
functioning satisfactorily with regard to 
air distribution, it will be a good bet that 
relief may be obtained through changes in 
the air outlets. The ‘aspirating’ air dif- 
fuser needs no manual adjustment and has 
no moving parts. It can be blended effec- 
tively with modern schemes of decoration 
in theatres, creating varied and unusual 
effects. It can be combined with lighting 





Metal cones of this adjustable type C-1 Anemostat 
air diffuser are designed so that the passage of 
incoming air (black arrows) through them siphons 
a series of counter-currents of room air (white 
arrows) back into the cones. Simultaneously, air 
expansion within the cones greatly reduces the in- 
coming air velocity. In this way, the supply air is 
pre-mixed with up to a third of its volume of 
room air within the diffuser before the mixture is 
slowly and thoroughly spread throughout the room 
in a draftless pattern—this is called "aspiration." 


fixtures or lighting effects very readily be- 
cause of its circular shape. 

With little more than 15% of the thea- 
tres in the United States now operating air 
conditioning systems, the prospects are 
strongly in favor of a marked trend to- 
ward greater patron comfort in the com- 
ing year. Recent years have seen many 
theatres modernized through the installa- 
tion of air-conditioning systems. A full 
house in the years to come depends on 
patron satisfaction in the physical sense 
now more than ever. 
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The DRIVE-IN 


A department conducted 
By WILFRED P. SMITH 


for many years manager of regular the- 
atres, then drive-in manager and later 
drive-in circuit executive in charge of 
construction and operation; 
now operator of his own drive-in at 





———. 


WRITE IN: Questions 
about drive-ins sub- 
mitted to Mr. Smith 
by mail will be an- 
swered as promptly 
as possible in this 
department. The 
name of the person 
sending the inquiry 
will not be published. 
Letters should be ad- 
dressed to Better 
Theatres, Drive-In 
Department, Rocke- 
feller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y. 











IN TALKING to a number 
of drive-in theatre operators at the Tesma 
Trade Show in Chicago, I got an impres- 
sion that many of them had gone into con- 





struction in great haste. Today these fel- 
lows are beginning to realize that large 
amounts of money were invested unneces- 
sarily. I think that can be attributed to 
two conditions: First, they wanted to 
“beat” a competitor into a number one lo- 
cation ; secondly, they were inclined to take 
the word of the first salesman who visited 
his office. 

Now after a year or two of operation 
their eyes are wide open, and they can 
see how they might have saved money if 
they had taken the time to investigate the 
most practical requirements of the situa- 
tion before undertaking the project. 

It was conceded by most of the exhibitors 
that the 1000-car drive-in is a thing of the 
past. Construction, maintenance and op- 
erational costs are too great to come out 
profitably on a six-month season. The 600- 
to-700-car drive-in was favored by 90% 
of those I spoke with, and I interviewed 
more than 40 from all sections of the 
country. 

Sound and projection were the big topics 
with most of them. With the new reflec- 
tor lamps available for 9mm carbons, drive- 
ins of the more practicable sizes can have 
a projection building located 330 feet from 
the screen structure; and the 51-inch fast 
lenses will give the owner a good picture 
on a 56-foot screen. 

My opinion was asked by a few of the 
exhibitors about in-car speakers. Because 
of the keen competition in this field, manu- 
facturers have steadily brought this item 
up to a high standard of performance. 
When you install a prominent make you 
are assured of satisfactory reproduction and 
economical ruggedness. 

At the Tesma convention, it appeared to 
me that the Drive-In Manufacturing Com- 
pany had a particularly complete line of 
general operational and directional equip- 





TAKING THE TOUR AT TESMA 


ment. Their combination ramp identifica- 
tion and driveway floodlight fixtures seemed 
excellent. 

My chats at the Tesma show indicated 
that many drive-in operators are having 
some trouble making up their minds about 
screen painting. I too have found this a 
tough nut to crack. Two months ago | 
applied, in one-third sections of the screen 
at my Garden Auto-Torium, paints from 
Raytone, Du Pont and Drive-In Manv- 
facturing. To date all three are holding 
equally well. I expect to have more to say 
about spring screen painting later on. 

The outdoor sign structure line of Pob- 
locki & Sons impressed me at the Tesma 
exhibition as one showing a lot of experi- 
ence and determination to turn out a bet- 
ter product in a highly competitive field. 
The workmanship is splendid. The cost 
may be over that of sign work that can be 
obtained locally, but not much more (I 
calculated about 15% on the basis of my 
bailiwick in New Jersey) ; however, there 
is certainly 50% more selling appeal. It 
is up to the owner to decide whether or 
not he wants to go for the extra bucks 
and really have showmanlike quality. 


HEATING FOR LONGER SEASON 


I have received inquiries regarding the 
installation of in-car heaters. At the Gar- 
den Auto-Torium we have three hundred 
200-watt heaters. They are efficient and 


practical for temepratures down to 40°. - 


Below that they are not worth a hoot. 

Since my visit to Chicago, National 
Heaters, Inc., of Glendale, Calif., have 
come out with a 300-watt and a 400-watt 
heater. It is my opinion that it is going to 
take all of 400 watts to heat an automobile 
comfortably when temperatures drop to 
20°. This is assuming, of course, that the 
weather is clear enough to make it practical 
for an owner to continue operating well 
into the winter months. 

This raises the economic question: Is it 
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worth the extra expenditure for the equip- 
ment, plus the electrical consumption, to 
try and get an extra six or eight weeks 
beyond a normal operating season? The 
answer to that would be made easier by 
development of an efficient 100-200-watt 
heater with an element and a fan that 
keeps the interior of a car at a minimum 
of 60° when the outside temperature is 
down to 20°. In addition, it should have 
4 manual control on the heater itself to 
permit the patron to regulate the heat as 
he does the speaker. 

Like every innovation, the drive-in heater 
is suffering from growing pains. There 
are bound to be improvements, and I 
would suggest that in the building of a 
drive-in, cable for heaters be laid under- 
ground during the course of the grading 
program. Those interested in the installa- 
tion of heaters will do well to keep in con- 
tact with National Heaters, and also with 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., of Colum- 
bus, Ind., about developments in such 
equipment. 


TILT OR NOT TO TILT 


In a number of my talks at the Tesma 
Trade Show, the matter of screen tilting 
came up, and it appeared that drive-in op- 
erators other than myself have been some- 
what puzzled as to why engineers are so 
solidly in favor of tilting a drive-in screen, 
even though that aggravates the problem 
of moisture condensation, which can be 
sufficient to show in the projection light. 

Tilt reduces keystone and (theoretically) 
vertical distortion ; but these do not seem to 
me any problems (if the latter ever was) 
now that the projection booth is much 
farther than it used to be from the screen, 
with resulting reduction of the projection 
angle. I’d like to hear what others think 
about this. 

In the next issue I shall have more to 
say about equipment, including some I saw 
at the recent National Hotel Exposition in 
New York. There were a number of prod- 
ucts exhibited there that are applicable te 
drive-in refreshment service. 


rc 


Good Practices 
In Winterizing 


HERE ARE some sugges- 
tions to add to those on “winterizing” of- 
fered last month: 

It is well to rope off each ramp to make 
certain no trucks or automobiles drive over 
them during the winter when the frost 
has heaved the entire area. And remember 
when spring comes around to roll the area 
with at least a 6-ton roller after the 
ground has thawed. 

In the refreshment building, if you have 
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wood counters and shelves, it is well to 
clean them thoroughly with hot water and 
ammonia. After drying, apply a generous 
application of clear wax. 

* 

Regarding the plumbing fixtures make 
certain the plug in the bottom of all urinal 
traps is taken off. It is then you are posi- 
tive no water is lying in them that could 
freeze and cause unnecessary damage. 

All traps should be thoroughly cleaned 
with ammonia to avoid an acid reaction 
from taking place while the theatre is not 
in operation and eventually eating into the 
metal. 

After turning off the water and draining 
all lines, it is well to pour a half pint of 
kerosene into the commodes to be positive 
the porcelain will not crack in the event 
there still may be some water in the bot- 
tom. The more expensive product to use 
would be the same anti-freeze you use in 
your automobile. However, kerosene will 
suffice. 

» 

Another detail is to cover all locks with 
a piece of rubber, such as a piece of old 
inner tube. The reason for this is that you 
may desire to get into the building during 
the winter, and many times a cold rain 
driving against the building will get into 
the lock and then freeze. When this hap- 
pens it is impossible to insert the key. If 
you do not have rubber, a small piece of 
tar paper is adequate. 

e 

As for my own drive-in, the Garden 
Auto-Torium at Ledgewood, N. J., the 
time has not yet come, at this writing, to 
close it completely. We are still experi- 
menting with the appeal of in-car heaters, 
operating from Friday through Sunday. 


EXPLOITING HEATERS 


Having installed in-car heaters at the Eatontown, 
N. J., drive-in in time for fall operation, Walter 
Reade Theatres expect to keep this situation run- 
ning all winter. The entrance sign is pictured with 
the line on the heating facilities that is being used 
continuously. The heaters also get exploitation in 
newspaper ads, special trailers, and attraction signs 
at nearby closed drive-ins. 
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A neat 16 inch koil when not in 
use extends easily to 8 feet... 
and then always retracts to its 
original length when returned to 
the post. No hanging loops that 
catch on car projections and 
break, fewer in-car speaker or 
heater losses, lower repair and 
maintenance costs. Koiled Kords 
are jacketed with an unusually 
tough neoprene compound that 
will not deteriorate in any kind 
of weather and is absolutely im- 
pervious to moisture. 


Next time you order in-car 
speakers or in-car heaters, insist 
on Koiled Kords for the best ser- 
vice. Koiled Kords for replace- 
ment purposes are available at 
your theatre supply dealer. Use 
Koiled Kords for savings; safety 
and service. 
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building after the crack appeared in the 
wall, and the contractor assured the build- 
ing owner that the building was safe, “Or. 
dinary care” was excercised, hence the 
owner of the building was relieved from 
liability. 





Actual suits involving points of law bearing on theatre operation, concisely described and 
analyzed in laymen's terms for the purpose of helping theatre management to avoid condi- 
tions which might lead fo it to be sued, and of providing cases on which its own suits or 
legal defense might be based. All decisions given are of higher courts and of recent date. 


Do Initials or Stamp 





By LEO T. PARKER, Member Ohio Bar 





How Zoning Laws Can 
Restrict Theatres 


ZONING OF cities, not so 
long ago a practice found only in the largest 
metropolitan areas, is rapidly spreading to 
relatively small places as authorities have 
become more and more 
conscious of the way 
our communities used 
to grow without refer- 
ence to traffic, health 
and appearance. Re- 
strictions have there- 
fore become a more 
widely spread consider- 
ation to bussinessmen, 
and their effect would 
seem to be of special 
interest to theatre operators because it is 
often highly desirable to locate theatres 
close to residential sections. 

It is not surprising that I have been get- 
ting more inquiries concerning zoning laws 
than I used to. Two questions seem to cover 
the predominant situation. One is, if a piece 
of property is bought with apparent assur- 
ance that a permit for to construct a theatre 
could be obtained, can the owner force the 
zoning board to allow a theatre in case a 
permit is later refused? The answer is no. 

The other question concerns the situation 
of an established theatre in a district later 
barred to theatres. The answer is that the 
restrictions cannot be retroactive. They can 
only prevent construction of new buildings 
for purposes that have been prohibited. 

Theatre operators should be certain before 
purchasing property in a residential district 
that a permit can be obtained (see Mar- 
rocco v. Board of Adjustment of City of 
Passaic, 68 Atl. [2d.] 470). Your proper 
procedure is to obtain signatures of property 
owners in this area, to a petition in which 
they allege that they have no objections to 
operation of a theatre on your property. 
Another clause can be added stating that 
the signers desire a theatre in this area for 
convenience of themselves and members of 
their families. Then present this petition to 
the City Board or Council as an induce- 
ment to change the zoning ordinance to 
permit operation of your theatre. 
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During the writer’s recent travels in 
western and southern states, a theatre oper- 
ator in Los Angeles, “What can a theatre 
owner do to guard against law suits and 
losses when he decides to remodel an old 
building for theatre purposes? If the re- 
modeled building collapses, or is destroyed 
by fire or a windstorm, is the theatre op- 
erator liable?” 

First, it is important to explain that an 
unusual occurrence, as a flood, windstorm, 
lightning and the like, is known as an act of 
God. Theatre operators are not liable for 
injuries to patrons directly caused by an act 
of God. However, theatre operators are 
liable in damages for injuries to patrons 
indirectly caused by their negligence. 

With respect to how theatre operators 
can protect themselves against future law 
suits for injuries in remodeled or repaired 
theatre buildings, the higher courts hold 
that a theatre operator exercises an “‘ordi- 
nary” degree of care if he employs a com- 
petent architect and contractor to remodel 
or repair the building. Hence, he is relieved 
from future liability for injuries to patrons 
caused by all subsequent defects in the 
building, equipment, etc. 

In Ten Company v. United States (173 
Fed. [2d.] 860), a building owner decided 
to remodel it. He employed an experienced 
architect to examine the structure and 
determine whether it had ample strength 
for this purpose. The architect found the 
building sound. 

Substantial repair work was done on one 
of the walls, and additional concrete sup- 
ports were put under the building. Several 
months later a small crack was observed 
along the ceiling of the hallway on the first 
floor. A competent contractor was of the 
opinion that the building had settled, and 
recommended that it be braced. The con- 
tractor made a support for the ceiling, using 
exceptionally heavy timber, and assured the 
building owner that there was no danger of 
collapse or of further settling. Soon after- 
ward the building collapsed. 

In subsequent litigation the higher court 
decided that the building owner could not 
be held liable for mere collapse of the build- 
ing because he had employed a competent 
architect to remodel the building, and also a 
competent contractor had repaired the 


Make a Valid Signature? 


I HAVE FOUND that some 
exhibitors occasionally sign contracts with 
pencil and initials. Any form of signature, 
such as that made with a rubber stamp, 
typewriter, symbols, initials and the like, 
is valid and may be enforceable. 

For instance, in a leading case (53 §. E. 
447) the higher court held that one who 
endorses his name with a _ rubber stamp 
makes a valid contract, and said: 

“Where the name required has been g0 
placed by one having authority to do it and 
with intent to endorse the instrument, the 
authorities hold that this is a valid endorse- 
ment.” 

Also, in Carrol v. Mitchell Company 
(128 S. W. 446) the testimony showed 
that an employe who was authorized to 
represent his employer, affixed his employ- 
er’s name with a rubber stamp to a note. 
Controversy developed over payment of the 
note and the employer contended that the 
obligation was void because the note was 
signed with a rubber stamp. 

The court held the employer liable on 
this note because it was proven that when 
the rubber stamp signature was affixed, the 
employe intended to complete a valid obli- 
gation for his employer. 

In still another case (190 S. W. 1045), 
where the same point of the law was in- 
volved, a higher court said: 

“The word ‘writing’ in law, not only 
means words traced with a pen or stamped, 
but printed or engraved or made legible by 
any other device.” 

Also, if a theatre owner, or his author- 
ized employe, affixes a signature with a 
typewriter, when intending to make a valid 
contract, the court will hold that a valid 
contract was made (see 195 Pac. 316). 

Therefore, it is immaterial whether a 
theatre owner, or his authorized employe, 
signs a contract by full name or initials. If 
the signer intended to make a valid con- 


tract when the signature was affixed, the 


owner is fully obligated. 

That happened in the case of Meaton v. 
Meyers (33 Ill. 424). An employe signed 
a contract “H. C. M.,” the initials of his 
employer. Later when litigation developed 
over validity of the contract, the court held 
the theatre operator liable and explained 
that any person may make a valid legal 
obligation by using any form of signature, 
mark or symbol if the odd or unusual sig- 
nature was used witk intentions to bind the 
theatre operator. 
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A DEPARTMENT ON PROJECTION & SOUND REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
& METHODS FOR THEATRE OWNERS, MANAGERS and PROJECTIONISTS 








"No other art or industry in the world narrows down its success to quite such a needle's eye as that 
through which the motion picture has to pass—an optical aperture—in the continuous miracle of the 


screen by a man and his machine, the projectionist and his projector." 


TERRY RAMSAYE 











The Heat-on-Film Hurdle in 
The Road to a Better Image 


By GIO GAGLIARDI 


Assistant Chief Engineer of 
Sound Projection and Maintenance, 
Warner Theatres, Newark Zone 


THE DAY when dull, 
drab pictures could be presented to in- 
articulate audiences is over. Not only 
must we present our 
features on larger 
but we must 


screens, 
illuminate them _ so 
well that it will be 


ridiculous to compare 
them with any other 
medium of screen en- 
tertainment, _ particu- 
larly in story-telling. 
And this can be done 
only by exploiting the 
new projection products that have been 
made available to the trade. 

Lenticular film, with its promise of in- 
expensive but nevertheless complete color 
programs for every theatre, is on the way; it 
will be yet another reason why greater 
quantities of light will be needed for com- 
petitively effective screen presentation. 
There is no question that, willy-nilly, the 
exhibitor must modernize his light pro- 
jection equipment in order to be able to 
deliver the necessary increased punch to 
the screen. 

Unfortunately, this increase in light also 
carries with it an objectionable increase 
in heat. Up to the present, no suitable 
source of light has been discovered which 
can surpass the carbon arc for motion pic- 
ture projection. But the carbon arc, while 
in operation, produces a tremendous quant- 
ity of special energy, part of which is visible 
to the human eye, and some of which is 
not perceptible to the eye but manifests 
itself in the form of heat. Figure 1 shows 





GIO GAGLIARDI 
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a chart indicating the relative amount, and 
the actual range, of the spectral output 
of a high-intensity arc such as used in 
modern projection. 

It will be seen that the greatest amount 
of energy produced by this arc crater 
ranges between 3,000 to 28,000 “‘light- 
heat” (Angstrom) units. But the energy 
which is visible to the eye as light ranges 
only from 4,000 to 7,000. 

Of the total amount of energy produced 
in a carbon arc, only that part which is 
picked up by the lamphouse optical unit 
(either reflector or condenser) will be 
directed towards the projector film aper- 
ture. The remainder of the arc energy will 
be absorbed by the lamphouse mechanism 
and housing, and by the air moving through 
the lamphouse. 

Let us now consider the cone of light 
and heat which is directed by lamp optics 
toward the projector aperture. Part of 
this cone is intercepted by the various heat 
baffles inserted between the film aperture 
and the lamphouse. These baffles usually 
consist of asbestos or metal plates on the 
projector, the shutter housing, and the 
front end of the lamphouse proper. Their 
function is to absorb and conduct away 
the heat which is in the outside shell of 
the light cone and which would strike the 
area immediately surrounding the film 
aperture. These baffles should be designed 
to act as interference for all this stray heat, 
but should not restrict the useful light com- 


ing from the lamp optics by interfering || 


with the speed of the optical units. 

Now, having eliminated useless stray 
heat and light, the tip of the light cone is 
splashed directly on the aperture. Since 
the aperture is rectangular in shape, part 
of the circular light ray is delivered to the 
frame of the aperture plate, which absorbs 
it and gets quite hot. This metallic frame- 
work in turn radiates and conducts some 
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IF YOU ARE 
“FUSSY” about 
PICTURE 
QUALITY 


Here Is 
The Screen 
For You! 
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THE NEW 


DA-LITE V-1 


FOLDING SCREEN 


Every gradation of tone in black and 
white film and every shade of color in 
color film is brought out with complete 
fidelity on Da-Lite’s new V-1 Folding 
Screen. The V-1 is the finest pro- 
fessional theatre screen Da-Lite has 
ever produced in 41 years of leader- 
ship in screen manufacturing. Ask 
your theatre equipment dealer for a 
demonstration! Or send for a sample 
swatch and make your own tests and 
comparisons! Here is a screen that 
does justice to your film attractions. 
Compare it on any basis; brilliance, 
sharpness of detail, quality of sound 
transmission. It will spoil you for any 
other screen. 


In addition, it gives you all of these 
money-saving advantages: 


© Low Transportation Charges 
The Da-Lite V-1 is so light and compact, 
it can be carried by one man (see above) 
and shipped Parcel Post. 

© Economical Installation 
By only two men. 

® Easy Maintenance 
Can be washed by your janitor. 

© Fewer Replacements 
Fungus-resistant. Flame-proof. Perma-sealed 
seams—no stitches to come loose or break. 
Seams perforated after fusing for uniform 
aging and longer service. 

Ask your dealer about the new low prices 

on this popular Da-Lite V-1 Folding Screen. 

Write for illustrated circular. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


2705 N. PULASKI RD., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
Since 1909 Makers of Fine 
Theatre Screens 
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of its heat to the film. The remainder of 
the light and heat picked up by the lamp 
optical system falls directly on the film in 
the aperture and produces most of the 
heating of the projected film. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Having established the general progres- 
sion of heat transmission to the film in the 
aperture of the projector, what can we do 
to decrease, or limit, the actual tempera- 


not produce any visible light on the screen, 
the heat at the aperture and on the film 
theoretically could be cut down to one 
half of the original value. 

Then if film were operating properly at 
a given value of heat intensity, by remoy- 
ing the invisible light heat energy it 
might be possible, with the proper lamp 
system, to double the light intensity with- 
out increasing the heat on the film beyond 
the danger point. Since this problem of 
light increase and heat reduction is so 
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ture rise of the film. There are three gen- 
eral methods of procedure. 

One is to cool the film more rapidly 
after it has absorbed both radiant and con- 
ducted energy. 

Another is to decrease the amount of 
energy conducted to the film. 

A third method is to decrease the actual 
amount of radiant energy delivered to the 
film. 

All of the above methods have been tried 
and have produced Leneficial effects. The 
National Carbon Company has published 
some results of their investigation of the 
proportion of visible to non-visible heat rays 
which tend to cause the temperature rise 
of the film. Figure 2 is a chart showing 
these results. 

It can be seen at a glance that, with the 
exception of the low-intensity 12mm car- 
bon trim, which had an excessive amount 
of red rays, the suprex and condenser lamp 
carbon trims produce energy at the aper- 
ture plate of a projector that is composed 
of approximately 50% visible light rays, 
and 50% invisible heat energy. This 
means that if it were possible by some 
means to wipe out the energy which does 


important to our industry, let us review 
the methods which have been proposed and 
try to compare their effectiveness in op- 
eration. 

Some forms of heat filter or heat relief 
have been in use ever since the beginning 
of projection of motion pictures and of 
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FIGURE 2—Approximate Division of visible 
and non-visible energy at film aperture. 
front of lamphouse condensers, and of 
“hair drier” blowers for slide cooling. Both 
of these methods have been used in various 
forms for specialized work, such as back- 
ground projection in studios. Efforts in 
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film cooling have almost always been as- 
sociated with extreme conditions, where 
carbon trims were burned way beyond their 
normal rates, between 200 and 300 am- 
peres. 

But now we find that these “specialized” 
conditions have gradually moved into the 
very large theatres where arcs are operated 
at 150 to 175 amperes. Furthermore, the 
new 16-inch reflector arcs, with their ro- 
tating carbon trims operating at 90 to 110 
amperes, have now come into use and are 
rapidly becoming prevalent in the drive-in 
field. 

In addition to these, there are the in- 
numerable installation of 8mm suprex car- 
bons operating with high speed reflectors 
at 65 to 75 amperes. All of these arcs are 
wonderful sources of high-intensity light; 
they are also potential sources of excessive 
heat on the film. 


AIR-COOLING THE FILM 


Because the problem has manifested it- 
self in so many places, enough pressure has 
been created to force different manufac- 
turers of materials and equipment to turn 
their attention to its solution. Eastman 
has conducted a great deal of researci upon 
this subject and the results have been pub- 
lished in the SMPTE Journals. A thor- 
ough investigation was made to determine 
exactly what happened to motion picture 
film in its passage through the aperture of 
a projector, and what effect certain pro- 
cedures had upon the rise in temperature 
of the film. 

It was found that the film could be 
cooled in the aperture by applying air blasts 
to both sides of the film. The air was de- 
livered by special nozzles built into the 
projector and was supplied by a suitable 
compressor. Originally, without air cool- 
ing, the upper permissible limit of total 
radiant energy in the aperture was about 
0.35-watt per square millimeter, with 50% 
shutter heat transmission. When air cool- 
ing was applied, the top permissible limit 
of combined heat energy could be in- 
creased to 0.50-watt per square millimeter 
without any increase in film temperature. 
Naturally the visible light could then be 
increased in the same proportion, or an 
increase of approximately 40%. 

It was also remarked that by proper 
regulation of air velocities on either side 
of the gate, the film position could be 
regulated and better focus conditions ob- 
tained. However, this seems to be a double- 
edged and doubtful advantage because any 
erratic operation of the air nozzles would 
bring about the very thing which we are 
trying to correct. The film could flutter 
in and out of focus mechanically because 
of varying air pressure. Another disad- 
vantage is that special air equipment is 
necessary, and that the noise problem in 
the projection room is subsequently in- 
creased. 
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THEATRE Tele VISION 


We install it- 


we service it 


When you get set for television in your 
theatre, RCA Service Engineers are pre- 
pared to help you. 

These experts have received intensive 
training in the television laboratories and 
factories of the Radio Corporation of 
America and are qualified to supervise 
the installation of complete theatre TV 
systems—and keep them running. 


They will see to it that all video equip- 
ment, including coaxial lines and antennas, 
are installed for maximum operating effi- 
ciency. They will give whatever operating 
instructions are necessary to your projec- 
tionists on handling the equipment. They 








RCA Service Engineers on 
television assignments are 
factory-trained experts. You 
can depend on them to keep 
your theatre TV equipment 
at peak efficiency. 


will be on ready call for quick emergency 
service. 

Like the Service Plan for motion pic- 
ture equipment, RCA’s new Theatre TV 
Service includes periodic inspection calls 
and unlimited emergency service—at rea- 
sonable rates. Tubes and components are 
replaced without additional charge when 
Parts Plan is included. 

v : v 
IMAGINE IT—television programs on 
your screen with reliability corresponding 
to a motion picture show. It’s a fact— 
when it’s backed by RCA Service. Write 
for complete information. 


RCA SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
A RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Manufactured by HEVER-SHULTZ, INC. Cedar Grove. N. J. 
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EFFICIENT - DEPENDABLE 


RECTIFIERS 


for Every Type Projection Lamp 


2-Tube 

4-Tube 

6-Tube 
Single and 
Three Phase 
Models for 










e Rotating Feed 
Angular Trim 
High Intensity 

@ Copper Coat- 
ed Coaxial 
High Intensity 

e 1 K.W. High Intensity 
@ Low Intensity 
Smooth Output Current + Long Life 
Low Operating Temperature 
Flexibility in Control 


Write today for literature or 
free demonstration. 











| CITY PARK AVENUE 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


PROJECTION LAMPS ~+ RECTIFIERS 
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Another manufacturer, the Century 
Projector Corporation, has adopted a water 
cooled film trap. Water from the city 
mains is circulated through passages in the 
main casting of the film trap and serves to 
keep this part of the projector mechanism 
down to room temperature. This effect 
naturally alleviates the film heat problem 
to some extent by absorbing some of the 
heat energy re-radiated from the heated 
film, and by preventing any conduction of 
heat from the trap and slides to the film 
for the length of the projector path. The 
actual amount of benefit to the film has 
never been reported, but this method is a 
step in the right direction. 

The Corning Glass Company, and other 
manufacturers have produced selective glass 
filters which, when inserted between the 
lamphouse optical system and the film, 
have the ability of absorbing the infra-red 
part of the heat energy trom the light beam 
and transmitting the greater amount of 
the visible part to the film in the aperture. 
This kind of glass can also be incorporated 
as parts of a water cell and condenser com- 
bination to produce the same effects. 

However, these types of infra-red filters 
are not sufficiently discriminating. It has 
been found that the total heat energy at 
the aperture can be reduced by 50%, but 
unfortunately the light transmission also is 
reduced by 15% to 20%. 


REFLECTOR TYPE FILTERS 


Another type of selective filter which 
has been proposed, and actually manufac- 
tured, by the Fish-Schurman Corporation, 
is an adaptation of an interference filter 
(Dichroic reflector). This device consists 
of a polished plate of clear glass or quartz, 
upon which a system of thin, transparent 
dielectric films have been deposited. The 
films can be arranged in various numbers 
and thicknesses, and if their refractive index 
is maintained in proper order, a selective 
filter can be produced which will transmit 
most of the visible component of light, but 
will reflect back towards the light source a 
good percentage of the infra-red (heat) 
content of the light produced by the arc. 

The Fish-Schurman deflector consists of 
discs of heat-resisting glass or quartz 
treated with a multi-layer coating and usu- 
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APPROKIMATELY 
L 95% OF VISIBLE 
PLUS 35% OF 
INFRA RED RAYS 
TO FILM APERTURE 
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<<“ SELECTIVE INTERFERENCE 


APPROKIMATELY c= ~ MULTI-LAVER FILTER 
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RAYS REFLECTED BACK *~~~- 


FIGURE 3—Action of multilayer deflector. 


ally mounted on the projector rear shutter 
guard at right angles to the optical axis of 
the light beam. Figure 3 shows graphically 
the way this deflector splits the spectrum of 
the rays coming from the lamphouse optics 
and transmits the greater part of the visible 





THERE IS NOTHING 
FINER THAN A 


RAYTONE SCREEN 
FOR YOUR THEATRE! 


Density of surface 
. a factor that guarantees the 
highest reflectance ever obtained 
with a white diffusive screen. 


Pure vinyl plastic 

. . . The smoothest screen surface 
this side of Heaven. Gives a slower 
deterioration rate. Will not catch 
dust. Not a miracle surface—“there 
ain’t no such animal’’—just the fin- 
est screen surface available today— 
and at low cost! 


Compare 
. we invite comparison with any 
screen at any price. 


165 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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MODERN .. . DEPENDABLE AND 
UNFALTERING POWER SOURCE 
Write for Information 
and Literature 


J. E. ROBIN, INC. 
267 RHODE ISLAND AVENUE 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

















PRICES GOING UP??? 


You’d never know it from this: 


1 KW. Arclamps & Rectifiers, New... $895.00 pr. 
75 Amp. 220 V. 3 Ph. Rectifiers, New $197.50 ea. 
High Intensity 70 Amp. Arclamps, New $375.00 ea. 
Holmes Educator Type 8 Sound 


.,. Sears $550.00 pr. 
DeVry XD Transportable Sound 
PUES Lech eseuslscu ses bawuneen $595.00 pr. 
S Tempered Masonite Marquee Let- 
ters 3/16” thick, to fit any mar- 
P quee sign. Black crackle or any 
E other gloss finish. Replaces Wag- 
Cc ner or Bevelite Letters: 
| Ci, She CC... Me Oe i ae 
Al 12”... 85c 14”... $1.25 16”... $1.50 
L Word Plates like “with” “and”, 


etc., same price as letters. 
See Classified Page for other good S.0.S. Values! 


S. 0, S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. A, 602 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19 
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DRIVE - IN 


SPORTSERVICE CORP. 
SPORTSERVICE BLDG 





* BUFFALO, N. Y 
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rays, but reflects backward a good percent- 
age of the infra-red or non-visible heat rays. 

Development of another interference fil- 
ter has been announced by Eastman. With 
this one it is asserted a much more complete 
separation of light and heat can be obtained 
if a multilayer filter is used to reflect the 
light and transmit the infra-red radiation. 
This method is particularly well suited to 
the mirror type of arc lamp. If the mirror 
blank is coated with, interference films, 


It is claimed that this type of interfer- 
ence mirror is more effective than both the 
absorbing glass filter and the multilayer 
heat deflector because more visible light is 


very certain that these new types ot inter- 
ference, or highly selective, mirrors will 
prove of great advantage to all the present 
reflector type lamphouses and may allow 
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FIG. 4—New multilayer interference reflector. 














instead of with silver, most of the visible 
light can be reflected to the film aperture, 
and most of the infra-red (heat) radiation 
transmitted to the back coating of the 
reflector. Figure 4 shows the arrangement 
of the mirror and the direction of the rays; 
and Figure 5 the selectivity and efficiency 
of a multilayer film as against a silver film 
or a reflector. It can be seen that the inter- 
ference film can be even more efficient as a 
reflector in the zone of visible wavelengths, 
and can be extremely selective. 
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FIGURE 5—Relative efficiencies of interference mirror and silvered mirror. 
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delivered at the film aperture, while more 
infra-red and_ ultra-violet radiation is 
removed from the film aperture. It seems 


even further developments for higher light 
output. The writer hopes that reflector 
manufacturers will soon find a solution. 
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You can see the difference... 
Your Audiences can see the 
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edge” contrast and sharpness . 





Replace NOW with new Bausch & Lomb f/2.0 
Super Cinephor Lens 


Brilliant illumination, 44% to 100% brighter . . . “edge-to- 
. better vision at all ranges, 
all angles. Those are the advantages of equipping now with new 
Bausch & Lomb Super Cinephor Lenses. Show larger, brighter 
pictures to bigger audiences. Build steady patronage... steady, larger 
profits... with B&L quality images. 


WRITE for complete information to Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
679-X St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y 


FOR TOP IMAGE QUALITY ON YOUR SCREEN... THE@/TRADEMARK ON YOUR LENS | 
























WORN 
PROJECTOR 
PARTS 


make Poor Pictures 


Thor's bad business! They 
make the picture jerky, cause irritation and 
eye strain—may cause patrons to pass up 
these “shooting galleries” for other theatres 
where equipment is kept in smooth operating 
condition. Cost of replacing worn projector 
ports is so trivial —the benefits so great! 


Replace with genuine 


Precision Made Projector Parts 


LAVEZZ!I MACHINE WORKS 
4635 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 44, Ill. 
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SAVE 
10%, to 25%, 
Using 


DROLL 


Processed Carbons 


—a continuous trim that 
burns the entire carbon. 





Available for these H.I. trims: 


NEGATIVES POSITIVES 
6 mm. x 9” 7 mm. x 12” and 14” 
7 mm. x 9” 8 mm. x 12” and 14” 


and 13.6 mm. x 22” (machined for adapters) 
to provide 20 minutes more burning time. 
Shipped PREPAID at regular carbon list 
prices, plus $1.15 per hundred for milling, 
drilling and clips (on 13.6 mm. x 22”, $1.50 
per hundred), less 5% on carbons, 10 days. 


Write today for literature. 


BROLL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


$25 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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The Booth e e e and its people 








Atvin KostLAn has been re-elected 
president of the Omaha IA projectionists’ 
local. Other officers named are WALLY 
SNYDER, secretary-treasurer; and ART 
KIMBALL and Roy WARNER, vice-presi- 
dents. 

. 

Art Feaster, who served for a year as 
projectionist at the Lemoyne theatre in 
Lemoyne, Pa., is now the manager. 

e 

More than one producer of motion pic- 
ture projection equipment has stemmed 
from the inventiveness of a working pro- 
jectionist, who has laid 
foundations upon which 
a continuing career has 
been firmly established. 
Such an organization 
is the GoldE Manu- 
facturing Company of 
Chicago, founded by 
the late Maurice H. 
GopBerG. The con- 
cern is now celebrating 
a quarter of a century 
in the business. Until 1935 it concentrated 
on items exclusively for the projection 
room, but just prior to World War II 
Mr. Goldberg expanded his line to in- 
clude products also for the photographic 
field, and during the war it contributed 
many items from the line to Government 
needs. By this time Mr. Goldberg’s son 





ERNIE GOLDBERG 


ERNIE had joined his father in the busi- 

ness, and when the former suddenly died in 

1945, he took over direction of the company, 
. 


Several booth changes have taken place 
in Connecticut. At Hartford James 
O’BrieEN, formerly of the Crown, has been 
transferred back to the Crown from the 
Rialto. He succeeds JosEPH CADORET, who 
has retired. STEWART COLEMAN succeeds 
Mr. O’Brien at the Rialto. Vincent 
BERGSTROM and FRED BRASSIERE are new 
projectionists at the Center theatre in Hart- 
ford, while FRANK GOLLETZ is new at the 
Meriden in Meriden, Conn. 


At recent civic elections in St. John, 
N. B., J. A. WHITESTONE, veteran projec- 
tionist, was elected to the city council for 
a term of two years as a Labor candidate. 
He is now on the staff of the Paramount 
and had been a member of the council pre- 
viously. 
’ e 

Rosario DuRAND, formerly projectionist 
at the Bijou theatre, Springfield, Mass., 
has joined the booth staff of the Arcade in 
Springfield. 

© 

Mitton C. MILier and Maurice E, 
CALDWELL recently celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of their association in the booth 
of Loew’s theatre in Harrisburg, Pa. 





A projection room of concrete blocks neatly painted white is the workshop of Claude L. Ogden (shown 
at left) and Chester Quirey, projectionists of the Evansville drive-in on Boonville Road, Evansville, Ina. 
They did this posing following installation of new lamps, Strong 9mm jobs, by ‘the Indianapolis branch 
of National Theatre Supply. 
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"FOR THE BIGGEST SCREENS it’s ASHCRAFT 


BIG — POWERFUL — EFFICIENT 









(Soaitce 


FOR THE LARGEST SCREENS 
85 TO 110 AMPERES 
ROTATING CARBON 
16 incu F:1.9 REFLECTOR 


WATER COOLED CARBON CONTACTS 
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THE NEW ASHCRAFT 
HYDRO-ARC* 


USES FULL 20 inch 9mm CARBON 
75-85 AMPERES 
15 inch HIGH SPEED REFLECTOR 
WATER COOLED CARBON 
NON ROTATING 


THE HYDRO-ARC IS NOT A CONVERTED 1935 SUPREX - 
TYPE LAMP BUT A 1951 MODEL BUILT ESPECIALLY 
FOR LARGE THEATRES AND DRIVE-IN’S. 
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Ci A: DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS, LTD. Write for latest data on this lamp 
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